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K  When  I  saw  all  the  background  material 
I  could  get  from  Mercury  Center,  I  decided  to  take 
the  plunge.  Now  I  use  it  almost  daily. 


Tom  Peters 
Author 

"Liberation  Management 


To  lead  our  readers  on  the  information  super¬ 
highway,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and 
Knight-Ridder  have  launched  the  Mercury 
Center  online  news  and  information  service. 

Using  a  personal  computer  and  modem,  readers 
can  browse  the  full  text  of  the  Mercury  Neu’s, 
search  back  issues  of  15  newspapers,  plus  read 
thousands  of  articles  and  features  not  found  in 
the  Mercury  Neu’s.  Mercury  Center  is  also  inter¬ 
active  —  with  electronic  mail,  conferencing  and 
bulletin  boards.  Plus,  many  of  our  editors  and 
reporters  are  online  to  answer  questions  and 
discuss  issues. 


Photo  By: 
Robert  Holgren 


Mercury  Center  is  available  to  34,000  America 
Online  subscribers  throughout  the  Mercury 
News’  home-delivery  area  in  Silicon  Valley. 
And  for  readers  without  computers,  ^ 
Mercury  Center  offers  the  News 

Call  telephone  and  fax  service  with  . 

personalized  programming. 

That’s  why,  for  Tom  Peters  and  thousands 
of  others  in  Northern  California,  the  informa¬ 
tion  superhighway  starts  with  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. 


Mercury  Center 

San  3o&c  illmuig 


Try  Mercury  Center  FREE!  Call  1-800-818-NEWS. 


The  Pulitzer  Prize 

Congratulations  Paul  Watson 
Toronto  Star  Africa  Correspondent 


Paul  Watson  risked 
his  life  to  bring  the 
world  his  powerful 
shot  of  a  jeering 
Somalian  erowd 
dragging  the  body  of 
an  Ameriean  soldier 
through  the  streets. 

On  behalf  of  its  1.9  million 
readers,  The  Toronto  Star 
salutes  Watson’s  eourage  and 
thanks  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
judges  for  their  reeognition 
of  Watson’s  work  and 
the  impaet  it  had  on 
the  Ameriean  people 
and  indeed,  on 
people  around 
the  world. 


The  Toronto  Star  •I 


Only  US  Express  offeis  a  fully 
paginated  package  that  can  be 
customized  to  your  editorial  and 
advertising  needs,  with  virtually  no 
restrictions.  Fresh  entertainment 
and  celebrity  features  from  the 
industry’s  best  writers  are  combined 
with  a  broad  scope  of  coverage  in 
other  areas  like  food,  finance, 
sports,  auto  and  health.  US  Express 
is  specifically  designed  to  attract 
your  key  non-subscribers  while 
providing  new,  revenue-producing 
advertising  adjacencies.  Our 
innovative  TMC  is  backed  by  j 
complete  sales  materials,  training  ; 
and  support.  And  US  Express  has  j 
a  proven  track  record  coast  to  i 

coast,  in  large,  medium  and  ; 

small  markets.  i 

It’s  no  wonder  that  more  than  50  1 

newspapers  use  US  Express  to  ^ 

build  their  TMC  program  and  ^ 

increase  revenues — ^making  US 
Express  the  largest  circulated  i 

TMC  in  the  business. 

For  more  information,  call  I 

Deb  Dreyfuss  at  800-245-6536.  J 
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If  you  Ihink  It  wuuld  be 
w>n-ati>p  luu|(h  riot 
interviewing  Ri»aei»nnc 
Arnold,  the  queen  of 
aitcoma.  then  you 
haven’t  read  her  new 
hook,  My  iJtts, 

T^'*'*notabookofone- 
and  amuainj  anecdotes, 
hilanoua  stories  of  her  eariy 
M>  a  on  the  stand-up  comedy 
circuit  \o  hystericaJ 
reminiacencea  of  her  zany 
childhood.  .No  8i«lei.  Krini  or 
guffaws. 

1*  “  piece  of  writing, 

"w  It  accurately  reflecu  the 
tnnod  of  the  woman  sitting  for  a 
recent  interview  in  a  luos 
Angeles  hotel  suite.  This  is  not 
the  Roseanne  Arnold  vimi  ^ 


playfulness  and  pathos. 
Fhis  Roseanne  .\rnold  I 
"ce  during  the  inien 
"H>stly  a  nervous  I 
o  attempts  at 
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the  point  of  being  distant  She 

makes  little  ey  e  contact,  her 
voM>e  reveal,  a  lot  of  pain,  and 

she  seems  uncomfortable 
opening  up  about  herself. 

That’s  hard  to  understand 
given  ^  content  of  Arnold’s 
in  w  hich  she  discusses  A 
her  .umval  a.  A 

Victim  and  lashes  out  at  M 
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24  25  26  27  28  29  30  29  30  31  26  27  28  29  30 

APRIL 

24*27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

25  —  Associated  Press  Meeting,  Masonic  Auditorium  and  Fairmont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco 

29-30  —  Southeast  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention,  Bent 
Creek  and  Jackson  High  School,  Jackson 

29- 5/ 1  —  Religion  Newswriters  Association  Convention,  New 
York  Times  Building,  New  York 

30- 5/ 4  —  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers  Con¬ 
vention,  Four  Seasons  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle 

MAY 

1  -4  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Convention,  University 
of  St.  Thomas,  Minneapolis 

2-0  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Conference  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
1  2- 15  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Sheraton 
Grand  Torrey  Pines  Hotel,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

1  4- 17  —  Canadian  Circulation  Management  Association  Sales 
and  Marketing  Conference,  Radisson  London  Centre  Hotel,  London, 
Ontario 

1  5-1  8  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  5- 18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

1  9-2 1  —  American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  Sales  Conference,  Hilton  Resort,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 
25-27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FlEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JUNE 

1  -4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

2- 4  —  National  Indian  Media  Convention,  Howard  Johnson  Hotel, 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 

3- 4  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

8-11  —  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Conven¬ 
tion,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

1  6- 19  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Regal 
Riverfront  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

17-19  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Longboat  Key,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

25-29  — Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Las  Vegas 

25-29  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Caesar’s  Palace,  Las  Vegas 

JULY 

6-1  O  —  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta 
1  7-20  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“Parade’s  Editorial  Integrity 
Builds  Reader  Loyalty.” 

“Editorial  integrity  is  essential  to  our  newspaper.  It’s  also  essential  to  the  products 
we  include  in  our  newspaper.  That’s  why  we  distribute  Parade  in  our  Sunday  edition. 

“Just  as  we  try  to  run  stories  that  encourage  action  and  volunteerism  on  the  local 

level,  Parade  does  so  nationally.  Its  solidly  researched  -  ' 

articles  have  a  positive,  problem-solving  theme  our  readers  _ ... _ _ _ _ 

want. 

“Parade’s  cover  stories  and  features  appeal  to  a  variety 
of  reader  interests  and  are  presented  in  a  well-designed 
package  with  great  photos  and  quality  reproduction. 

The  reader  loyalty  it  inspires  here  in  Riverside  County, 

California,  makes  it  a  must  for  The  Press-Enterprise.” 

Featured  in  over  350  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


Editor(^Publisher, 


CONTENTS 


NEWS 


1  12  Seeking  Solutions  In  San  Francisco 

The  nation’s  newspaper  publishers  will  descend  on  the 
city  by  the  bay  to  discuss  issues  of  importance  to  the  in¬ 
dustry. 


1  5  Touting  A  Window  Of  Opportunity 

Incoming  NAA  chairman  Charles  Brumback  says  new 
media  and  newspapers  can  coexist  but  newspapers  must 
not  completely  ignore  the  computer-age  future. 


1  6  President’s  Message  To  The  Press 

President  Clinton  says  he  can’t  answer  every  question  the 
press  may  ask  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  regarding  things 
that  happened  10  to  15  years  ago. 


Page  12  NAA  to  meet  in  San  Francisco 


1  7  World  Cup  Credentialing  Complaints 

U.S.  news  organizations  protest  requirement  that  journal¬ 
ists  undergo  background  checks  before  they  can  cover  the 
tournament. 

18a  Matter  Of  Taste 

Newsday's  editorial  page  editor  spikes  a  Doug  Marlette 
cartoon  panning  broadcast  celebrity  Howard  Stern. 

22  Drawing  The  Line  On  Religion 

Cartoonist  Steve  Benson’s  highly  publicized  feud  with  the 
Mormon  Church  brought  him  to  grips  with  his  journalis¬ 
tic  and  religious  principles. 

23  Getting  Readers  Involved 

Programs  aimed  at  encouraging  reader  participation  are 
chipping  away  at  the  journalistic  purity  of  newsrooms. 

40  Protector  Of  Commercial 
Speech  Stepping  Down 
Retiring  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  Blackmun  is 
renowned  for  his  role  in  decisions  protecting  commercial 
free-speech  rights. 

46  Black  Weekly  Firebombed 

Feisty  Ohio  paper  manages  to  publish  despite  destruction 
of  its  newsroom  a  few  days  earlier. 

7 4  Recalling  That  Day  In  Dallas 

On  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  journalists  who  covered  the  events  of  November 
1963  gather  to  reminisce. 

84  An  Alternative  Success  Story 

Woodstock-era  entrepreneur  celebrates  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  entertainment  tabloid. 
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86  Tabloids  Take  Technological  Leap 

Tabloids  become  truly  sectionalized  so  sections  can  be  pulled 
out  and  the  paper  read  by  more  than  one  person  at  a  time. 

100  “Gotcha  Journalism”  Takes  No  Prisoners 

Lani  Guinier  and  Bobby  Ray  Inman  believe  the  press  is  more 
interested  in  sound  bites  and  cute  catch  phrases  than  in  facts. 
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UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 
congratulates  Brian  Basset 
on  a  decade  of  ADAM* 

The  world’s  favorite  stay-at-home  dad 
has  kept  readers  laughing  for  10  years 
as  he  faces  the  joys  and  confusion 
of  modern  parenting. 


Here’s  to  another  10! 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 


4900  Main  Street  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri  •  64112  •  (816)  932-6600 
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The  Leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 

11  Main  Street 
SouthboroMA  01772 
Telephone:  508-481-8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 

2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem  PA  18017 
Telephone:  610-694-9494 
Fax:  610-694-0776 


Muller  Martini-Canada 

20  Caldari  Road 
Concord  ON  L4K  4N8 
Telephone:  905-660-9595 
Fax:  905-660-9555 


GMA... Known  fc 
product  innovation,  sy 
advanced  softvi 
newspaper  packagi 


NEXPO'93  crowds  gathered  to  view  GMA's  "live"  demonstration  of  21  st  centur 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Editors  hear  complaints 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  FOLLOWED  their  time-honored  practice  of  invit¬ 
ing  some  of  their  principal  critics  to  address  them  —  and  chastise  them  —  at 
their  annual  conclave  in  Washington  last  week. 

It  was  deja  vu  all  over  again. 

Responding  to  questions  about  the  Whitewater  Development  Co.,  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  said  he  had  been  “as  candid  and  as  forthright  as  possible”  and 
asked  the  press  to  exercise  greater  responsibility. 

Saying  “it  is  more  difficult  to  be  responsible  now  than  ever  before,”  Clinton 
was  implying  that  the  press  was  something  less  than  that. 

Lani  Guinier,  whose  nomination  to  be  assistant  attorney  general  was  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  White  House,  blamed  the  press  for  labeling  her  a  “quota  queen,” 
adding:  “It  is  a  medium  without  any  government-enforced  sanctions  to  ensure 
fairness  and  accuracy.” 

Retired  Adm.  Bobby  Ray  Inman,  who  withdrew  his  nomination  for  secre¬ 
tary  of  defense,  repeated  his  charge  that  some  columnists  engaged  in  a  “me¬ 
dia  McCarthyism.” 

He  said  that  “with  freedom  of  the  press  goes  both  responsibility  and  ac¬ 
countability.” 

A  few  editors  at  the  ASNE  meeting  applauded  these  comments,  indicating 
that  they  felt  there  was  some  justification  and  that  some  of  their  colleagues 
were  guilty  as  charged. 

These  charges  were  widely  printed  in  the  nation’s  newspapers  but  very  few 
editors  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  publish  a  rebuttal. 

The  New  York  Times  did.  It  said  calling  Guinier  a  “quota  queen”  was  mis¬ 
leading  and  unfair,  but  it  added:  “The  fact  is  that  many  journalists  plowed 
through  Ms.  Guinier’s  dense  and  often  contradictory  prose  to  get  at  her  ideas 
about  the  administration  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  outcome  was 
that  her  ideas  were  accurately  reported  ....  But  ultimately  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
painstaking  examination  of  her  writings  and  intellectual  development  that  un¬ 
did  her  nomination,  not  an  oversimplification  or  distortion  of  those  subjects.” 

With  respect  to  Inman,  the  Times  said  his  withdrawal  “owed  more  to  the 
dynamics  of  his  own  personality  than  to  the  straightforward  reporting  and  rea¬ 
sonable  commentary  about  his  nomination.” 

As  for  Clinton’s  comments.  Rep.  James  Leach  (R-Iowa)  spoke  to  the  editors 
soon  after  the  president  and  offered  plenty  of  ammunition  for  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  further  questions  about  Whitewater. 

Our  point  is  that  newspaper  editors  have  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
they  can  “take  it”  from  their  critics,  but  we  question  why  they  continue  to 
take  it  lying  down. 

It  leads  readers  to  conclude  that  if  there  is  no  argument,  the  critics  must  be 
right. 

If  some  editors  believe  that  a  critic  is  right  about  some  of  their  colleagues, 
then  they  ought  to  say  so.  If  the  editors  believe  the  criticism  is  unjustified, 
they  ought  to  say  that  also. 

In  other  words,  let’s  not  continue  to  plead  guilty  by  our  silence. 


Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

Member 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

Newspaper  Association 
of  America 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

PR  practitioner:  Most  readers 
do  not  want  to  read  about  the 
hiring  of  gay/lesbian  journalists 


AS  A  PUBLIC  relations  practitioner,  I 
share  Dean  Minnich’s  position,  which 
was  well-stated  in  his  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  (E&P,  Feb.  19,  p.  7),  that  most 
readers  do  not  want  to  read  about  the 
hiring  of  gay  and  lesbian  journalists. 

My  organization  subscribes  to  your 
magazine  because  we  want  to  know 
what  is  happening  within  the  print 
media.  We  are  interested  in  how  to 
better  work  with  the  press,  how  issues 
are  handled,  new  technology,  ethics  in 
journalism  and  other  important  topics 
regarding  the  print  media. 

My  livelihood  depends  on  my  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  my  relationship  with 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YIARS  AGO  ...  In  a  by- 

lined  article  in  E&P,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Frank  Knox,  publisher- 
on-leave  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  outlined  Navy  policy  and 
promised  editors  and  reporters  the 
speediest  access  to  all  the  news. 

“The  U.S.  is  now  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  bloodiest  phase  of  this 
war.  So  far  as  the  Navy  controls  fa¬ 
cilities  for  gathering  and  transmit¬ 
ting  the  story,  the  biggest  story  of 
our  time,  I  am.  satisfied  that  the 
American  public  will  have  the 
speediest  access  possible  to  all  the 
facts  and  opinions,  no  matter  how 
grim,  that  do  not  actually  compro¬ 
mise  the  security  of  our  fighting 
forces.” 

A1  Smith,  four-time  governor  of 
New  York  and  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  president  in  1928,  told  E&P 
in  an  interview  requested  by  him 
that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
press  is  giving  the  American  people 
the  straight  dope  about  the  war. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  22,  1944 


the  journalists  who  I  work  with  on  a 
regular  basis.  I  am  constantly  aware  of 
my  responsibility  to  those  who  are 
newly  assigned  to  cover  my  industry.  I 
am  not  at  all  interested  in  their  sexual 
orientation.  Nor  do  I  care  about  their 
color,  their  nationality,  their  political 
party,  what  kind  of  car  they  drive  or 
where  they  live. 

What  I  do  want  to  know  about  jour¬ 
nalists  is  do  they  seek  and  report  the 
facts,  do  they  present  my  position  in 
an  honest  manner,  are  the  quotes  fac¬ 
tual,  are  they  able  to  keep  their  opin¬ 
ions  out  of  their  stories  about  my  in¬ 
dustry  and,  most  importantly,  are  they 
ethical? 

Why  must  the  media  continue  to 
push  homosexuality  when  the  issue  is 
not  relevant,  appropriate  or  appreciat¬ 
ed? 

Jan  Carson 

Carson  is  news  media  director 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 

Managing  editor’s  note:  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  not  “pushing”  homo¬ 
sexuality  in  the  article  questioned  by 
Mr.  Minnich  and  you. 

E&P  is  a  newsmagazine  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  cover  a  broad  range  of  top¬ 
ics.  The  article  to  which  you  took  of¬ 
fense  was  a  news  story,  not  an  opin¬ 
ion  piece,  which  reported  the  fact  that 
several  major  newspaper  chains  and 
the  Associated  Press  were  making  an 
effort  to  recruit  gay  journalists. 


Clarification 

A  STORY  ABOUT  former  columnist 
Lisa  Baird’s  resignation  from  the 
Record,  Bergen  County,  N.j.,  (E&P, 
April  9,  p.  14)  mistakenly  said  a  column 
she  wrote  about  a  December  shooting 
rampage  was  published  in  the  paper’s 
North  jersey  section.  The  piece  was 
scheduled  to  run  in  the  North  jersey 
section  but  was  not  published. 


Editorial  writer 
says  gays,  lesbians 
are  not  fringe  issues 

IN  QUESTIONING  THE  newsworthi¬ 
ness  of  Editor  &  Publisher's  decision  to 
report  on  the  recruitment  of  gay  and 
lesbian  journalists.  Dean  Minnich,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Carroll  County 
Times,  Westminster,  Md.,  in  his  letter 
(E&P,  Feb.  19,  p.  7)  professes  to  care 
about  journalism  that  reflects  “accu¬ 
rately,  life  in  my  town.” 

Does  Minnich  assume  that  gay  and 
lesbian  people  don’t  live  in  his  commu¬ 
nity?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  1  am 
the  only  openly  gay  or  lesbian  editorial 
writer  at  one  of  the  20  largest  U.S.  daily 
newspapers.  I  am  one  of  a  handful  who 
are  Latina.  The  editorial  boards  of  most 
major-market  newspapers  remain  al¬ 
most  exclusively  white,  male  and  het¬ 
erosexual,  which  America  decidedly  is 
not. 

Hardly  “fringe  issues,”  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  people  are  making  news  all  across 
America:  Attempts  to  lift  the  ban  on 
gays  in  the  military;  last  year’s  massive 
civil  rights  march  in  the  nation’s  capital; 
this  summer’s  Gay  Games  IV  and 
Stonewall  25  events  in  New  York  City; 
the  continuing  fight  against  AIDS;  the 
first  avowed  lesbian  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  for  high  federal  office;  polit¬ 
ical  battles  over  civil  rights  in  Arizona, 
California,  Florida,  Idaho,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Ohio, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Minnich  attributes  the  decline  of 
newspapers  to  their  being  out-of-step 
with  the  American  mainstream.  Yet 
newspaper  staffs  that  remain  white, 
male  and  heterosexual  will  continue  to 
decline  because  they  don’t  accurately 
reflect  life  in  their  communities. 

The  newspapers  with  futures  are  the 
ones  that  are  committed  to  improving 
coverage  of  the  full  community,  in  all 
its  diversity,  and  to  making  staffs  more 
sensitive  to  the  various  cultures. 

Kudos  to  Editor  &  Publisher  for  re¬ 
porting  on  the  job  fair  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Lesbian  & 
Gay  journalists  Association.  Our  third 
convention  takes  place  Sept.  22-25  in 
Minneapolis.  Newspapers  wanting  to 
participate  in  the  job  fair  should  call 
Mark  Calvey  at  the  Charlotte  Observer. 

Jennifer  Juarez  Robles 

Robles  is  an  editorial  writer 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
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Letters  to  the  Editor _ 

Forget  conversion  from 
p.m.  to  a.m.;  reader 
favors  an  all-day  paper 


CHAD  STEBBINS’  ARTICLE  (“Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty,”  E&P,  Jan.  29,  p.  48) 
gave  a  good  account  of  the  Toledo 
Blade’s  conversion  from  afternoon  to 
morning  paper  but  had  at  its  basis  an 
assumption. 

For  years,  newspaper  publishers  have 
assumed  that  people  have  more  time  to 
read  in  the  morning  than  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Are  papers  moving  to  the  morning 
because  readers  are  moving  to  the 
morning,  or  are  readers  moving  to  the 
morning  because  papers  are  moving  to 
the  morning?  Stebbins  cites  no  reader- 
preference  statistics  that  the  Blade 
used  to  justify  its  conversion. 

However,  Stebbins  cites  a  circula¬ 
tion  increase  of  5,742.  But  he  does  not, 
nor  can  I,  attribute  that  increase  to 
conversion  to  morning  or  increased 
marketing. 

Stebbins  writes,  “Most  readers  prefer 
their  newspaper  in  the  morning  over 
breakfast  because  evenings  are  spent 
playing  softball,  bowling,  jogging,  go¬ 
ing  to  health  spas,  attending  classes 
and  transporting  their  young  from  one 
activity  to  another.” 

However,  Stebbins  and  most  news¬ 
paper  publishers  forget  that  mornings 
can  be  just  as  busy  or  even  more  busy 
than  evenings.  For  instance,  families  in 
which  all  adults  work  have  time  bur¬ 
dens  of  getting  children  up  and  ready 
for  school  or  day  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  people 
spend  the  evening  at  home  and  have 
time  then  to  read  the  daily  paper  be¬ 
tween  watching  television,  helping 
children  with  homework  and  doing 
chores. 

Others  are  flying  in  airplanes  or  rid¬ 
ing  trains  and  buses  after  the  workday 
and  would  like  something  fresh  to 
read.  But  what  are  we  doing  for  them? 

Also,  Stebbins  cites  two  journalism 
researchers  who  contend  that  morning 
papers  have  more  opportunities  to  get 
in  late  night  sports  scores  and  news  of 
late  night  council  meetings. 

However,  many  morning  papers 
have  deadlines  between  10  p.m.  and 
midnight  that  prevent  them  from  pub¬ 


lishing  this  information.  Morning  pa¬ 
pers  have  a  black  mark  against  them 
when  they  include  the  words  “late 
games  not  included.” 

To  survive  in  a  faster  information 
age,  newspapers  will  have  to  reduce  the 
time  between  when  the  event  takes 
place  and  when  it  lands  on  the  reader’s 
front  step.  Unfortunately,  conversions 
to  morning  papers  seldom  enhance  or 
disenhance  the  timeliness  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  However,  Stebbins  writes  that 
people  who  wish  to  read  the  paper  in 
the  evening  may  do  so.  But  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  reading  news  that  is  24  hours 
old. 

Newspapers  have  readers  who  desire 
to  read  in  the  afternoon  and  others 
who  desire  to  read  in  the  evening.  We 
have  to  serve  them  both. 

The  best  way  to  meet  the  reading 
needs  of  the  public  is  to  publish  an  all¬ 
day  paper  or  both  morning  and 
evening  papers. 

We  cannot  put  all  readers  into  one 
box.  We  have  to  adjust  to  the  time 
schedules  of  all  readers  and  potential 
readers  not  just  the  majority  of  read¬ 
ers. 

Todd  Bergmann 
Brookfield,  Wis. 

Corrections 

AN  ARTICLE  (E&P,  March  12,  p.  12) 
about  the  possible  sale  of  Stauffer 
Communications  incorrectly  identified 
Mike  Perry  of  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  in  Dal¬ 
las.  He  is  chief  financial  officer. 

The  same  article  should  have  made 
clear  that  a  reference  to  Stauffer  Com¬ 
munications’  1992  revenues  was  an  es¬ 
timate  of  the  company’s  newspaper 
revenues  as  reported  by  Veronis,  Sub¬ 
let  &.  Associates.  The  number  does  not 
include  results  from  Stauffer’s  broad¬ 
casting  and  other  media  properties. 

A  NEWS  REPORT  (E&P,  March  19, 
p.  50)  incorrectly  reported  Toronto  Sun 
Publishing  Corp.’s  1992  earnings.  They 
were  $2.4  million  (Canadian). 


Says  review 
was  misleading 

MISLEADING  REVIEWS  ARE  best 
ignored  but  not  when  they’re  in  E&P. 
Too  many  people,  myself  included,  re¬ 
gard  your  publication  as  a  responsible 
journal  of  record. 

In  summing  up  Who  Stole  the  News? 
(E&P,  Jan.  8,  p.  33),  your  reviewer  re¬ 
duced  my  chapter  on  doing  better  to  a 
single  phrase  —  “write  letters”  —  and 
then  criticized  this  “water-thin  vein.” 
He  concludes  “this  book  on  reporting” 
is  short  of  realism. 

I  won’t  capsulize  300  pages  here  but 
merely  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  book 
on  war  reporting  nor  does  its  author 
believe  in  the  Easter  Bunny. 

Perhaps  the  problem  is  that  the  “re¬ 
ality”  the  reviewer  wants  from  me  is 
defined  by  his  preconceptions.  1  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  at  this  —  close  to 
the  news  but  also  to  newsrooms  —  to 
try  to  reflect  reality.  That  your  reviewer 
seemed  shocked  that  an  analyst  could 
believe  “foreign  news”  was  important 
for  its  own  sake  was  precisely  why  1  felt 
this  book  was  so  badly  needed.  Your 
readers  —  editors  and  publishers  — 
are  its  intended  audience. 

Mort  Rosenblum 

Addendum 

IN  THE  INTEREST  of  fairness  to  the 
new  administration  in  York,  Pa.,  I  offer 
an  addendum  to  your  editorial  (E&P, 
Feb.  5,  p.  6)  in  which  you  properly  stat¬ 
ed  concern  regarding  the  mayor’s  effort 
to  control  the  flow  of  information. 

After  an  article  on  these  policies  ran 
in  the  York  Daily  Record,  Mayor  Charles 
Robertson  met  with  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  paper  and  modified  several 
policies  that  had  caused  great  concern, 
including  access  on  deadline  and  police 
information.  He  and  other  members  of 
his  administration  have  generally  been 
accessible  and  the  mayor  has  been  more 
available  than  his  predecessor. 

It’s  our  hope  that  the  access  problems 
won’t  be  above  and  beyond  the  usual 
level  of  occasional  tension  between  any 
local  newspaper  and  city  government. 

Dennis  Hetzel 

Hetzel  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  York  Daily  Record 
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He  questions  editor’s  opinion 
about  gay  journalists 

DEAN  MINNICH  BELIEVES  that  re-  process  —  just  as  women  and  ethnic 
cruiting  gay  journalists  is  a  “fringe  is-  minorities  were  ignored  earlier  — 
sue”  (E&P,  Feb.  19,  p.  7).  compromises  the  very  goals  he  profess- 

One  wonders  if,  had  he  been  an  edi-  es  to  value:  “To  gather,  write,  edit  and 
tor  in  decades  past,  he  would  have  present  the  news  and  photos  about 
held  a  similar  opinion  of  stories  on  items  of  public  interest.” 
women  and  blacks  finally  gaining  full  Minnich  correctly  notes  that  news- 
acceptance  by  the  newspaper  industry,  papers  should  be  concerned  about 
One  does  not  need  to  “hang  on  their  waning  credibility  among  readers, 
every  word”  of  gay  rights  groups  to  be-  But  any  editorial  page  editor  who  actu- 
moan  the  prejudice,  whether  it  be  ally  uses  the  term  “socially  aware, 
overt  or  subtle,  that  has  kept  lesbians  egghead  editor”  as  a  disparagement 
and  gays  out  of  small-to-medium-sized  could  start  by  repairing  his  own  believ- 
newspapers.  ability. 

Neither  does  one  have  to  be  gay  or 

even  a  social  activist  to  welcome  the  Brad  Bonhall 

fact  that  newsrooms  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  diverse.  Bonhall  is  a  copy  editor  and 

Surely  Minnich  must  realize  that  ex-  feature  writer  at 

eluding  gays  from  the  journalistic  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

Some  action  is  better 
than  nothing  at  all 


SOMETIMES  ACTION,  ANY  action, 
is  better  than  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Though  only  time  will  tell,  it’s  nice  to 
see  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  acting  —  on  all  their  efforts. 

Dorothy  Giobbe’s  update  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Network  aggregate 
budget  (E&P,  March  19,  p.  40)  is  just 
the  latest  report  of  something  happen¬ 
ing.  Yet,  there  needs  to  be  more!  Every¬ 
one  in  our  industry  needs  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  one  order/one  bill  system, 
heavily  discounted  category  rates,  a 
sales  team  of  high-powered  talent  in 
New  York  City  or  an  unbelievable  pro¬ 
motional  budget  are  wonderful  commit¬ 
ments  and  certainly  worthwhile  steps 
but  are  not  enough. 

Sure,  we’re  difficult  to  buy  and  that 
needs  to  change.  Yes,  the  rate  differen¬ 
tial  is  an  outright  obstacle  and  its  per¬ 
petuation  by  major  metropolitan  dailies 
often  forces  advertisers  into  other  me¬ 
dia.  Standardization  remains  a  foreign 
language.  Network  this  and  network 
that  will  undoubtedly  muddy  the  waters 
for  a  while. 

And  yet  despite  those,  and  many 
other  difficulties,  newspapers  still  pro¬ 
vide  a  wonderful  tool  to  reach  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Imagine  how  much  more  viable  that 


combination  could  be  and  how  many 
more  advertisers  we’d  delight  if  every 
headquarters,  every  regional  office, 
every  branch  manager  of  a  bank,  food 
broker,  brand  manager,  media  buyer,  as¬ 
sociate  media  director,  creative  director 
and  agency  president  felt  we  cared. 
Sales  calls  on  anyone  influencing  news¬ 
paper  advertising  decision-making  — 
that’s  what  there  needs  to  be  one  heck- 
uva  lot  more  of.  Face-to-face,  leather- 
bounding,  door-knocking  sales  calls. 

Promotional  budgets  certainly  can’t 
hurt  —  I  am  certain  the  NAA  and 
Young  &  Rubicam  will  come  up  with  a 
wonderfully  creative  theme  —  better 
yet,  everyone  take  responsibility  for 
talking  to  one  customer,  letting  them 
know  we  care  and,  heaven  forbid,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  with  some  additional  positive 
newspaper  information  during  a  later 
call.  It’s  high  time  we  capitalized  on  our 
terribly  talented  sales  staffs  and  indus¬ 
try  associations  and  told  our  customers 
we  love  ’em,  then  proved  it  by  helping 
solve  a  problem  and  making  it  easy  to 
do  so. 

S.W.  Papert  III 

Papert  is  president  of  the 
Papert  Companies 
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Focusing  On 
Solutions  In 
San  Francisco 


The  nation’s  newspaper  publishers  will  descend  on  the  ‘City 
by  the  Bay’  April  24" 2  7  to  examine  a  wide  range  of  issues 


WAYS  TO  IMPROVE  newspaper  con¬ 
tent  and  bring  in  a  steadier  revenue 
stream  will  be  emphasized  throughout 
the  sessions  at  the  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  annual  convention, 
to  be  held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and 
the  Masonic  Auditorium  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  April  24-27. 

The  role  of  newspapers  in  the  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  world  of  interactive  com¬ 
munications  is  also  on  tap  for  some 
discussion  as  is  ethnic  diversity  in 
newspapers,  which  will  be  the  topic  of 
a  lengthy  general  session  panel  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

First  lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  is 
scheduled  to  speak  April  25  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  annual  luncheon,  which 
is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  con¬ 
vention. 

During  the  conference,  Donald 
Newhouse,  president  of  Advance  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  will  turn  over  the  reins 
of  NAA  chairman  to  Charles  Brum- 
back,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Tribune 
Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  following  is  a  day-by-day  run¬ 
down  of  the  convention  schedule: 

Sunday,  April  24 

A  special  session,  “Big  Ideas  for 
Small  Newspapers,”  will  be  held  at  8:30 
a.m.  at  the  Fairmont.  Attendees  will 
share  ideas  for  generating  revenue,  con¬ 
taining  costs  and  starting  new  products 
at  newspapers  with  less  than  75,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Commit¬ 
tee  will  hold  its  biennial  meeting  begin¬ 
ning  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Mark  Hopkins  In¬ 
ter-Continental  Hotel. 


Monday,  April  25 

The  “early  bird”  concurrent  work¬ 
shops,  held  in  the  Fairmont  at  7  a.m., 
will  focus  on  electronic  classifieds,  co¬ 
op  advertising  and  Wal-Mart  stores,  and 
measuring  circulation  performance. 

A  reception  sponsored  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  magazine  will  be  held  at  7:30 
a.m. 

Outgoing  chairman  Newhouse  will 
address  the  conference  during  an  8  a.m. 
breakfast  session  in  the  Fairmont.  He 
will  be  followed  by  NAA  secretary  Uzal 
Martz,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  who  will  re¬ 
port  on  the  “NAA  Visioning  Process.” 
NAA  president  and  CEO  Cathleen 
Black  will  close  the  keynote  breakfast 
session  with  her  report. 

The  convention  site  will  shift  from 
the  Fairmont  to  the  Masonic  Auditori¬ 


um,  where  the  AP  will  conduct  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  from  10  a.m.  to  noon.  At¬ 
torney  General  Janet  Reno  will  be  the 
guest  speaker. 

The  meeting  then  moves  back  to  the 
Fairmont  Grand  Ballroom,  where  the 
first  lady  will  be  the  AP  luncheon 
speaker  beginning  at  1  p.m. 

A  general  session  panel  of  colum¬ 
nists,  including  Dave  Barry,  Molly  Ivins 
and  Gil  Spencer,  will  be  moderated  by 
cable-TV  talk-show  host  Larry  King. 

Tuesday,  April  26 

Concurrent  “early  bird”  workshops 
will  begin  at  7  a.m.  in  the  Fairmont. 
They  will  focus  on  “Promotions  That 
Pay”  and  “New  Product  Revenue 
Streams.”  A  third  workshop,  “Targeting 
the  Federal  Government,”  will  be 
chaired  by  John  Sturm,  NAA  senior 
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Make  A  Difference  Day  gives 
newspapers  a  new  way  to  rally 
readers  and  help  the  community. 

In  three  short  years,  USA  Weekend’s 
national  community  service  event  has 
grown  in  both  numbers  and  renown. 

Last  year,  a  quarter-million  readers 
from  86%  of  USA  Weekend’s  distribut¬ 
ing  newspapers  donated  their  time 
and  talents  one  Saturday  in  October 
to  help  their  neighbors.  The  hungry 
were  fed,  the  homeless  kept  warm, 
the  sick  were  solaced  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment  made  clean. 

Make  A  Difference  Day  creates  good 
news  and  good  will  with  readers.  And 
that  means  good  business  for  you.  Call 
Dave  Barber,  at  212-715-2131  to  find 
out  how  USA  Weekend  can  make  a 
difference  for  your  newspaper. 


right 

>w 


vice  president/public  policy  and  general 
counsel,  who  will  discuss  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  postal  rates  and  independent 
contract  legislation. 

The  meeting  again  will  shift  to  the 
Masonic  Auditorium  for  an  8  a.m.  gen¬ 
eral  session  at  which  Tom  Peters,  a 
management  consultant  and  author, 
will  speak  on  “How  Newspapers  Can 
Lead  the  Information  Age.” 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  9:30  a.m. 
“From  Precepts  to  Action”  panel  that 
will  be  moderated  by  William  Winter  of 
the  American  Press  Institute  and  will 
include  Jay  Harris,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  San  Jose  Mercury  News;  Debo¬ 
rah  Howell,  Washington  bureau  chief, 
Newhouse  Newspapers;  Ron  Martin, 
editor,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion;  and  Louis  Weill  111,  publisher  and 
CEO,  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

At  a  10:15  a.m.  session,  Tandy  Corp. 
chairman  and  CEO  John  Roach  will 
discuss  newspapers’  role  with  retailers. 
A  question-and-answer  period  will  fol¬ 
low. 

At  a  session  titled  “National  Adver¬ 
tising  Opportunities”  for  newspapers, 
the  NAA’s  planned  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Network  and  its  one  order/one  bill 
plan  will  be  discussed  by  Frank  Ben- 
nack,  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
NAA  and  president  and  CEO  of  Hearst 
Corp.,  and  Nicholas  Cannistraro,  NAA 
senior  vice  president  and  chief  market¬ 
ing  officer. 

The  conference  will  return  to  the 
Fairmont,  where  Postmaster  General 
Marvin  Runyon  will  address  a  luncheon 
session. 

Two  general  session  panels  will  fol¬ 
low.  The  first,  from  2:30  p.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.,  will  include  three  magazine  edi¬ 
tors  who  will  discuss  “Should  News¬ 
papers  Be  More  Like  Magazines?”  The 
second,  from  3:30  p.m.  to  4:15  p.m.,  will 
hear  the  results  of  an  NAA/ American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  study  of 
marginal  and  potential  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.  Presenting  and  discussing  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  Greg  Favre,  editor  at  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  ASNE  president; 
Kristin  McGrath,  president  of  MORI 
Research,  Minneapolis;  and  Sandra 
Mims  Rowe,  executive  editor  at  the 
Portland  Oregonian. 

The  NAA  annual  business  meeting 
will  follow. 

Wednesday,  April  27 

All  Wednesday  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Fairmont. 

“Early  bird”  concurrent  sessions  will 


focus  on  responding  to  employees’ 
needs  regarding  benefits;  reaching  new, 
diverse  readers;  and  a  question-and-an- 
swer  session  on  the  NAA’s  planned  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Network. 

An  8  a.m.  general  session  will  discuss 
the  “New  Media  Landscape:  Alliances 
&  Partnerships.”  Included  on  the  panel 
will  be  incoming  NAA  chairman 
Brumback;  David  Easterly,  president  of 
Cox  Newspapers;  Robert  Ingle,  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  at  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News;  Alfred  Sikes,  president, 
Hearst  New  Media  and  Technology; 
Philip  Quigley,  president  and  CEO,  Pa¬ 
cific  Bell;  and  attorney  Miles  Gilburne, 
Weil,  Gotshal  &.  Manges.  The  session 
will  be  moderated  by  former  Federal 
Communications  Commission  member 
Richard  Wiley. 

Author  Toni  Morrison  will  address 
the  conference  at  9:45  a.m.,  and  at  10:15 
a.m.,  a  general  session  panel  will  be  held 
on  “Diversity:  The  Kaleidoscope  of 


Change.”  Among  the  panelists  will  be 
Frank  Blethen,  chairman,  publisher  and 
CEO,  Seattle  Times;  Gary  Jasinek,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  Tacoma  Morning 
News  Tribune;  Ellis  Cose,  contributing 
editor,  Newsweek  magazine;  Mei-Mei 
Chan,  executive  editor,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  Post  Register;  Kate  Coleman,  di¬ 
rector  of  creative  and  marketing  ser¬ 
vices,  Mercury  News;  John  Dotson, 
publisher,  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal; 
Dorothy  Gilliam,  National  Association 
of  Black  Journalists  president  and 
columnist,Washington  Post;  and  Michael 
Martinez,  general  manager,  Nuestro 
Tiempo,  Los  Angeles.  The  panel  will  be 
moderated  by  Raphael  Gonzalez,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  at  the  Newspaper 
Management  Center,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University. 

Retired  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  former 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
will  address  a  closing  luncheon  begin¬ 
ning  at  12:45  p.m. 


Receptions  during 
the  NAA  convention 


IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
annual  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
a  number  of  organizations  will  hold 
cocktail  parties,  dinners  and  assorted 
entertainment  events.  Admittance  to 
these  events  is  usually  by  invitation 
only.  Among  the  social  events  are: 

Sunday,  April  24 
Parade  magazine  reception,  cock¬ 
tails  and  hors  d’oeuvres  —  5  p.m.  to  8 
p.m.  at  the  Stanford  Court  Hotel 
grand  ballroom. 

Monday,  April  25 
“Early  bird”  reception  sponsored  by 


Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  —  7:30 
a.m.  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

USA  Weekend  reception,  cocktails 
and  buffet  —  4:15  p.m.  to  5:15  p.m.  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

San  Francisco  Newspapers  recep¬ 
tion  —  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  at  the  deY¬ 
oung  Museum. 

Tuesday,  April  26 

King  Features  reception,  cocktails, 
buffet  —  5:30  p.m.  to  7  p.m.;  “Forev¬ 
er  Plaid”  musical  stage  show  —  7  p.m. 
to  8  p.m.  at  the  Nob  Hill  Masonic 
Center. 
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Touting  The 
Window  Of 
Opportunity 


New  media  and  the  printed  newspaper  can  coexist,  says  incoming 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  president  Charles  Brumback, 
but  papers  must  not  completely  ignore  the  computer^age  future 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  COUPLE  OF  weeks  ago,  Tribune 
Co.  chairman  Charles  Brumback 
found  himself  in  conversation  with  bil¬ 
lionaire  boy  genius  Bill  Gates. 

Gates,  the  co-founder  of  Microsoft, 
is  a  nattering  nabob  of  negativism 
when  it  comes  to  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  he  was  telling  Brumback 
all  about  it. 

Telling  the  story  in  the  Tribune  Tow¬ 
er  office  once  occupied  by  Col.  Robert 
McCormick,  Brumback  recalled  how 
he  reminded  Gates  of  economist 
George  Gilder’s  contention  that  news¬ 
papers  add  value  to  information  and 
will  retain  a  vital  role  no  matter  what 
shape  the  information  superhighway 
takes. 

“Ha,”  Gates  snorted,  “if  you  really 
believed  that,  you  would  pay  your  re¬ 
porters  like  you  are  paying  your 
[Chicago  Cubs]  baseball  players.” 

And  what  was  Brumback’s  rejoin¬ 
der? 

In  his  retelling,  it  is  no  snappy 
comeback  —  simply  a  methodical  re¬ 
view  of  Tribune’s  core  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  businesses,  its  move  out 
of  newsprint  and  into  interactive  CD- 
ROM  media,  its  ever-expanding  pro¬ 
gramming  ventures  in  both  broadcast 
and  niche  cable  television,  its  stake  in 
the  America  Online  information  ser¬ 
vice  and  its  ownership  of  the  regional 
Chicago  Online  database  service. 

At  the  end,  Brumback  said,  “1  asked 
him  what  he  would  do  different,  and 
he  said,  ‘Well,  I  guess  I’d  be  doing 
about  what  you’re  doing.’  ” 

It  would  surprise  no  one  familiar 
with  him  or  his  record  at  Tribune  that 
Charlie  Brumback  could  hold  his  own 


“I  think  the  window  [of  opportunity]  is 
open  and  I  think  newspapers  should  be 
moving  ...  to  stake  out  their  positions. 
They  have  a  wonderful  future  if  they 
prepare  for  it.” 

—  Charles  Brumback,  Tribune  Co. 
chairman  and  incoming  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  .\merica 


one-on-one  with  Bill  Gates. 

For  the  man  who  becomes  chairman 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco  April  24-27  is  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  both  newspapers  and  new  me¬ 
dia. 

And  getting  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
into  new  media  is  a  theme  Brumback  is 
likely  to  sound  again  during  his  year  at 
the  head  of  the  newspaper  industry’s 


premier  trade  association. 

This,  after  all,  is  a  newspaper  man 
who,  as  publisher  of  Tribune’s  Orlando 
Sentinel,  was  calling  up  computer  data¬ 
bases  in  the  1970s  when  modems  ran 
at  300  baud  —  and  executives  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  they  would  ever  have 
to  wrestle  with  computers. 

“I  had  bought  Apple’s  first  [personal 
computer  model]  and  learned  about 
one  of  the  very  early  databases  called 
The  Source,”  Brumback  said.  “In  the 
’70s,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
electronic  newspaper  and  1  thought 
since  I  had  responsibility  for  a  newspa¬ 
per,  I  ought  to  find  out  what  it  was  all 
about. 

“I  quickly  concluded,”  he  said,  “the 
reader  would  not  be  taken  away  from 
the  newspaper  by  The  Source,  but  I 
saw  many  other  possibilities,  from  a 
business  standpoint,  in  these  databas¬ 
es.” 

Brumback  wanted  other  Sentinel  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  understand  the  possibilities 
too. 

“I  told  all  the  people  who  reported 
to  me  that  we  would  buy  them  an  Ap¬ 
ple  if  they  would  take  it  home  and 
learn  it  and  then  bring  it  back  to 
work,”  Brumback  said. 

“Very  quickly,”  he  added,  “we  had 
Apples  throughout  the  place.” 

When  Brumback  came  to  Chicago, 
he  made  the  same  offer  —  and  en¬ 
countered  stubborn  resistance. 

“Nobody  took  me  up  on  it  for  six 
months,”  said  Brumback,  who  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  chairman  is  president  and 
CEO.  “The  culture  here  was  that  exec¬ 
utives  don’t  get  their  hands  dirty.” 

Even  now,  Brumback  said,  “We 
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Clinton  Urges 
Press  To  Act 
More  Responsibly 

Says  he  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  demands  to  ‘answer  every 
question  that  anybody  might  ever  ask  about  something  that 
happened  10,  15,  17  years  ago  on  the  spur  of  the  moment’ 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  DECLINED 
to  grade  the  press  on  its  coverage  of  his 
administration  but  said  he  has  done 
his  best  to  answer  questions  asked  of 
him  about  the  Whitewater  Develop¬ 
ment  Co. 

“Maybe  you  have  total  and  complete 
recollection  of  every  question  that 
might  be  —  not  is,  might  be  —  asked 
of  you  at  any  moment  of  things  that 
happened  to  you  12,  13,  14  years  ago,” 
the  president  said  in  response  to  a 
question  following  his  remarks  at  a 
luncheon  session  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  conference 
in  Washington  last  week. 

“Maybe  you  could  give  your  tax 
records  up  for  17  years  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  answer  any  question,”  Clinton 
continued.  “Or  maybe  instead  .  .  .  you 
think  I  should  have  shut  down  the 
whole  federal  government  and  done 
nothing  but  study  these  things  for  the 
last  two  months.” 

Clinton  said  that  at  the  urging  of 
the  press  and  Republicans,  he  agreed 
to  the  appointment  of  special  counsel 
to  investigate  Whitewater  —  even 
though  the  criteria  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  were  not  met  —  so  he  could  get 
back  to  the  job  of  being  president. 

“Since  then,  the  same  people  who 
asked  for  the  special  counsel  —  so  that 
these  issues  could  be  answered  in  an 
appropriate  and  dignified  way  so  I  can 
get  back  to  work  —  have  decided  they 
were  kidding  and  they  wanted  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  us  to  deal  with  this,”  he  said. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry.  I’m  doing  the  best  I 
can  while  I  do  the  job  I  was  elected  by 
the  American  people  to  do,”  Clinton 
added. 


“Or  maybe  instead  .  .  .  you  think  I 
should  have  shut  dotvn  the  whole  feder¬ 
al  government  and  done  nothing  but 
study  these  things  for  the  last  two 
months." 

—  President  Clinton  responding  to  a 
question  at  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  annual  conference 


“I  have  been  as  candid  and  as  forth¬ 
right  as  possible  ....  But  can  I  answer 
every  question  that  anybody  might 


“Qotcha  journalism"  takes  no  prisoners. 
Two  people  who  were  nominated  for  high 
posts  in  the  Clinton  administration  talk 
about  being  on  the  receiving  end.  See 
page  100. 


ever  ask  me  about  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  10,  15,  17  years  ago  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  have  total  recall  of 
all  that  while  trying  to  be  president? 


No,  sir,  I  cannot.” 

When  asked  to  grade  the  press  cov¬ 
erage  of  his  administration  in  general 
and  on  Whitewater  specifically,  the 
president  replied,  “If  I  could  grade  the 
press,  I  wouldn’t,  especially  not  now.” 

Clinton  added  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
generalize  about  the  press  today. 

Further,  he  said,  “the  press,  at  least 
in  this  town,  is  very  different  from 
most  of  the  press  outside  this  town,  in 
terms  of  how  they  work  and  what’s  im¬ 
portant  and  all  of  that. 

“But  they  are  under  more  competi¬ 
tive  and  other  pressures  today  than 
ever  before,”  he  added. 

“The  Founding  Fathers  had  two 
points  of  untrammeled  freedom  in  our 
setup.  One  was  given  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  lower  federal  courts, 
that  is  they  have  lifetime  jobs,”  he  said. 
“And  they  got  that  because  somebody 
had  to  make  a  final  decision.  They  had 
limited  power  but  ultimate  freedom.  So 
you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  abuse  the 
freedom. 

“The  other  was  the  press  because 
nobody  could  think  of  a  practical  way 
to  limit  the  press.  In  fact,  the  limits 
have  become  less,  not  more,  with  the 
weakening  of  the  libel  laws  over  time. 

“And  I  just  think  that  always  any 
kind  of  unrestricted  freedom  imposes 
great  responsibility  on  people,”  Clin¬ 
ton  told  the  editors  and  their  guests. 

“What  happens  here  is  when  you’ve 
got,  for  example  ...  all  these  different 
news  outlets,  you’ve  got  all  these  chan¬ 
nels,  you’ve  got  all  this  time  to  fill,  you 
have  all  this  competition  now  from  the 
tabloids,  you  have  the  highly  political¬ 
ly  motivated  outlets  posing  as  news 

(See  Clinton  on  page  124) 
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World  Cup 
Credentialing 
Complaints 

U.S.  news  organizations  protest  requirement  that  journalists 
undergo  background  checks  before  they  can  be 
credentialed  to  cover  the  upcoming  soccer  tournament 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

WHAT  DO  THE  White  House  and 
World  Cup  soccer  have  in  common? 
Both  require  reporters  seeking  creden¬ 
tials  to  agree  to  background  checks. 

While  few  balk  at  screening  those 
with  access  to  the  White  House,  some 
news  organizations  are  complaining 
that  using  similar  procedures  for  the 
World  Cup  is  overly  broad. 

The  World  Cup  security  department 
sent  a  form  to  media  applicants  telling 
them  that  to  “become  a  member  of  the 
World  Cup  Family”  and  receive  cre¬ 
dentials  they  must  sign  the  waiver. 

The  waiver  states,  “1  hearby  re¬ 
quest/authorize  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI),  all  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  consistent 
with  applicable  laws,  to  release  crimi¬ 
nal  investigative  records  pertaining  to 
me  to  World  Cup  USA  1994  Inc.,  its 
officials  and/or  agents  to  establish  se¬ 
curity  and  accreditation  eligibility.” 

A  number  of  media  organizations 
have  said  they  are  withholding  their 
waivers,  pending  further  discussions 
with  World  Cup  officials.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  are  going  along  with  the  request. 

No  one  from  the  World  Cup  press 
office  returned  calls  seeking  comment 
on  this  issue,  and  it  was  not  known 
whether  this  policy  would  be  revoked. 

“To  impose  such  a  condition  is  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  world  of  American 
sports  journalism,”  wrote  Associated 
Press  sports  editor  Terry  Taylor  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Alan  Rothenberg,  chairman  of 
World  Cup  USA  1994  Inc. 

“The  Associated  Press  and  its  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  regard  such 
a  requirement  as  a  grossly  impermissi¬ 
ble  intrusion  into  the  private  lives  of 


Associated  Press  journalists.  Our  coun¬ 
sel  has  advised  us,  moreover,  that  im¬ 
posing  such  a  condition  under  these 
circumstances  constitutes  a  violation 
of  law  in  this  country,”  Taylor  added. 

State  human  rights  and  anti-dis¬ 
crimination  laws  typically  contain  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  such  inquiries  unless 
under  special  circumstances,  such  as 
gun  licensing.  Owners  or  lessees  of 
public  accommodations  also  are  barred 
from  imposing  such  conditions  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  entrance. 

“We  have,  accordingly,  instructed 
Associated  Press  journalists  to  decline 


to  sign  the  security  waiver  statement 
indicating  their  unwillingness  and  that 
of  the  Associated  Press  to  be  bound  by 
this  unacceptable  condition,”  Taylor 
continued,  noting  that  the  AP  position 
was  communicated  to  all  its  member 
newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations. 

“We  are  aghast  at  the  inappropriate¬ 
ness  of  your  request,”  New  York  Times 
assistant  general  counsel  George  Free¬ 
man  wrote  to  Rothenberg  a  day  before 
the  AP  sent  its  letter. 

“It  strikes  us  as  the  grossest  invasion 
of  the  personal  privacy  of  the  journal¬ 
ists,”  Freeman  wrote.  “Certainly,  to 
carry  on  their  livelihood,  members  of 
the  media  should  not  be  required  to 
yield  their  civil  rights,  including  such 


unwarranted  intrusion  into  their  sensi¬ 
tive  personal  histories  as  you  require 
here.” 

Freeman  also  called  the  requested 
information  “entirely  unnecessary  and 
irrelevant.  Reporters  for  the  New  York 
Times,  as  well  as  for  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  .  .  .  are  not  hooligans 
and  need  not  be  the  subject  of  such  out¬ 
rageous  investigations  by  your  organi¬ 
zation.” 

The  letter  also  took  issue  with  the 
suggestion  that  reporters  become 
members  of  the  “World  Cup  Family.” 

“Journalists  of  the  Netv  York  Times 


are  prepared  to  cover  the  World  Cup 
games  —  as  well  as  the  activities  of  the 
Organizing  Committee  —  objectively 
and  not  as  part  of  a  familial  relation¬ 
ship,”  he  wrote.  “Presumably  since  you 
do  not  seek  FBI  data  on  your  family 
members,  you  would  agree  that  the  no¬ 
tion  that  we  are  all  part  of  the  same 
family  is  misplaced  for  that  reason  if 
no  other.” 

Times  sports  editor  Neil  Amdur, 
who  brought  the  form  to  the  attention 
of  the  paper’s  attorneys,  said  not  even 
the  Olympics  required  that  sort  of  ac¬ 
creditation. 

He  guessed  that  this  is  a  “security 
phobia”  that  is  “an  outgrowth”  of  some 


Times  sports  editor  Neil  Amdur,  who  brought 
the  form  to  the  attention  of  the  paper’s  attorneys, 
said  not  even  the  Olympics  required  that  sort  of 
accreditation. 
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A  Matter 
Of  Taste 

Newsday’s  editorial  page  editor  spikes  Doug  Marlette  cartoon 
panning  broadcast  celebrity  Howard  Stern  as  being  in  bad  taste, 
but  North  Carolina  paper  runs  it  with  no  reader  complaints 


The  controversial  cartoon 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

WHILE  HOWARD  STERN’S  private 
parts  have  whipped  up  a  storm  of  at¬ 
tention  after  publication  of  his  best¬ 
selling  book  by  that  name,  one  place 
they  won’t  be  exposed  is  in  the  pages 
of  Newsday. 

Earlier  this  month,  James  Klurfeld, 
editorial  page  editor  at  Neivsday,  de¬ 
cided  not  to  run  a  cartoon  by  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  cartoonist  Doug  Mar¬ 
lette  that  satirized  the  radio  shock- 
jock’s  much-publicized  bid  for  governor 
of  New  York. 

The  cartoon  depicted  Stern,  in  a 
trench  coat  and  garters,  flashing  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  who  exclaims,  “It 
looks  like  a  challenge  to  Cuomo’s  lead¬ 
ership  —  only  smaller!” 

“I’m  not  a  big  fan  of  Howard  Stern, 
and  my  feeling  was  that  to  make  a 
point  about  Howard  Stern,  you  don’t 
have  to  get  down  to  Stern’s  level,”  Klur¬ 
feld  said.  “Sometimes  in  the  normal 
process  of  editing,  you  tell  people  that 
this  is  not  their  best  work.  Sometimes 
we  change  it,  and  sometimes  we  decide 
not  to  run  it.” 

Klurfeld  said  that  in  the  four  years 
he  and  Marlette  have  worked  together. 


this  is  “maybe  the  third  time  that  I’ve 
said  I  don’t  like  this  and  asked  if  there 
was  something  he  could  do.” 

“Doug  is  a  very  good  cartoonist. 
This  was  just  a  case  where  I  decided 
that  I  didn’t  think  the  cartoon  was  par¬ 
ticularly  funny,”  he  added. 


Marlette  said,  “I  was  disappointed  by 
the  decision.  It’s  easy  to  offend  as 
Stern  proves  everyday.  That’s  not 
what’s  interesting  to  me  and  that’s  not 
what’s  challenging.” 

He  said  that  because  “Stern  is  so  out 
there  with  his  humor,  seldom  do  you 


get  an  opportunity  to  take  him  on  on 
his  own  terms.” 

The  image  of  Stern  exposing  himself 
was  “a  natural”  because  of  the  title  of 
his  book.  Private  Parts. 

Marlette  said  imagery  in  cartoons  is 
equally  if  not  more  powerful  than  in 


written  editorials  and  should  foster  dis¬ 
cussion  and  examination  of  relevant  is¬ 
sues. 

“That’s  where  the  artistry  lies,  in 
finding  thought-provoking  cartoon 
ideas  that  aren’t  boring,  that  I  can  fin¬ 
ish  drawing  without  falling  asleep  and 
that  will  stimulate  thought  about  the 
issues,”  he  said. 

“That’s  what  I  liked  about  the  car¬ 
toon.  It  amused  me  and  kept  me  awake 
through  the  drawing.” 

Neu/sday  later  published  another 
cartoon  about  Stern  drawn  by  a  free¬ 
lance  cartoonist.  In  it,  a  car  approach¬ 
es  the  “Governor  Howard  Stern  Thru¬ 
way  topless  tollbooth.” 

“I  thought  that  was  funny,  so  I  ran 
it,”  Klurfeld  said. 

Marlette  is  syndicated  in  more  than 
300  papers  through  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  one  place  the  Stern  cartoon 
was  published,  on  Easter  Sunday,  was 
in  the  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  Herald,  a 


“People  think  of  the  backwaters  of  Georgia  or 
North  Carolina,  but  I’ve  had  more  cartoons  killed 
up  here  [in  New  York]  than  I  ever  have  in 
Charlotte  or  Atlanta.” 
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New  owner  won’t  affect 
newspaper’s  politics 

Chicago  Sun-Times  publisher  tells  readers 
that  the  paper’s  editorial  policies  will  not 
change  to  reflect  Conrad  Black’s  viewpoint 


zoned  edition  of  the  Durham,  N.C., 
Herald'Sun. 

“I  haven’t  heard  one  word  about  the 
Marlette  cartoon,”  said  Mark  Schultz, 
editor  of  the  Herald. 

“I  thought  twice  about  running  it.  In 
the  back  of  my  mind  I  thought,  this  is 
just  about  at  the  limits  of  what  we 
might  run,  but  the  purpose  of  the  page 
is  to  generate  discussion,  to  get  people 
talking  and  to  have  them  respond  to 
what  you  put  there,”  Schultz  said. 

Marlette  said,  “It’s  ironic  because 
the  perception  of  New  York  is  one  of  a 
sort  of  freewheeling  and  uninhibited 
place.  People  think  of  the  backwaters 
of  Georgia  or  North  Carolina,  but  I’ve 
had  more  cartoons  killed  up  here  than 
1  ever  have  in  Charlotte  or  Atlanta.” 

While  standards  of  taste  and  propri¬ 
ety  vary  throughout  the  country,  edi¬ 
tors  usually  have  the  final  say. 

“1  thought  it  was  in  poor  taste  and 
so  I  didn’t  think  it  was  appropriate  for 
Newsday,”  Klurfeld  said.  “That’s  my  job 
as  editor  of  the  editorial  pages.  There 
are  times  when  things  in  bad  taste  are 
appropriate,  but  this  one  struck  me  as 
kind  of  locker-room  humor.” 

Welcome  aboard 

NEW  EMPLOYEES  AT  the  Eugene, 
Ore.,  Register-Guard  receive  a  welcome 
befitting  a  high-roller  in  Las  Vegas. 

Each  person,  full-  or  part-time,  gets  a 
letter  from  publisher  Tony  Baker  mailed 
to  his  or  her  home.  In  addition,  all  the 
paper’s  brochures  and  information  are 
sent  to  the  person  before  an  orienta¬ 
tion  program. 

The  newcomers  are  asked  to  block 
out  a  full  day  for  the  orientation,  which 
includes  a  tour  of  the  newspaper.  They 
meet  all  department  heads,  who  must 
be  in  their  offices  for  a  one-hour  period. 

Personal  contact  with  each  manager 
is  very  valuable,  human  relations  direc¬ 
tor  Cynthia  Walden  said. 

The  recruits  also  are  treated  to  a  free 
lunch  with  no  managers  present. 

Walden  noted  that  one  element  of 
the  orientation  isn’t  overwhelmingly 
popular.  The  recruits  must  be  on  hand 
for  an  11  p.m.  press  run. 

She  said  some  people  protest  a  bit, 
citing  child  care  problems  and  other 
obligations. 

“But  when  they’ve  seen  the  presses 
rolling,  smelled  the  ink  and  the  paper, 
heard  the  sounds,  they  just  seem  to 
have  a  greater  attachment  and  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  business,”  Walden  ob¬ 
served. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  publisher 
Sam  McKeel  is  reassuring  readers  that 
the  paper’s  editorial  policies  will  not 
turn  right  as  a  result  of  its  sale  to  out¬ 
spoken  conservative  Conrad  Black. 

In  a  full-page  commentary  April  3, 
McKeel  also  said  ownership  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  Co.  —  the  U.S.  division 
of  Black’s  Hollinger  Inc.  —  will  not 
worsen  labor  relations  at  the  paper. 

McKeel  gave  the  labor  reassurance 
in  answer  to  questions  from  a  “few 
readers,”  some  of  whom  “noted  that 
they’ve  stopped  reading  our  competitor 
[the  Chicago  Tribune]  because  of  its 
anti-union  stance  since  the  mid-1980s.” 

“American  Publishing  and  its  par¬ 
ent,  Hollinger,  have  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  letting  the  local  man¬ 
agement  make  operating  decisions 
ranging  from  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
newspaper  to  dealings  with  labor 
unions,”  McKeel  wrote. 

“The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  members  of  12  differ¬ 
ent  unions,  and  we  have  contracts  with 
all  12.  As  these  agreements  expire,  we 
will  continue  to  seek  fair  and  equitable 
contracts  with  our  union  employees,” 
he  added.  “For  the  record,  APC  has 
newspaper  companies  with  union  con¬ 
tracts.  It’s  our  understanding  that 
those  relationships  are  cordial  and 
businesslike.” 

Similarly,  McKeel  stressed  the  pa¬ 
per’s  independence  from  its  owner  in 
formulating  editorial  policy. 

“During  the  last  five  years,  we  have 
positioned  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  as 
an  independent  newspaper  with  a  con¬ 
servative  approach  to  fiscal  policy  and 
a  more  populist  viewpoint  on  social  is¬ 
sues.  We  plan  to  continue  that  philos¬ 
ophy,”  he  wrote. 

McKeel  also  said  the  newspaper  will 
not  increase  its  daily  350  cover  price 
“in  the  near  term.” 

In  late  1992,  the  Sun-Times  declined 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Tribune, 
which  increased  its  newsstand  daily 


“American  Publishing  and  its  parent, 
Hollinger,  have  a  well-deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  for  letting  the  local  management 
make  operating  decisions  ranging  from 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  newspaper  to 
dealings  with  labor  unions.” 

—  Sam  McKeel,  publisher, 

Chicago  Sun-Times 


price  from  350  to  500.  The  Tribune’s 
home-delivery  price  is  400. 

“When  we  launched  our  ‘Smart 
Choice’  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1992, 
we  pledged  that  we  would  not  raise  the 
daily  price  of  the  newspaper  above  350 
for  at  least  a  year.  That  was  more  than 
1  '/z  years  ago,”  McKeel  wrote. 

“As  we  indicated  18  months  ago, 
eventually  we  will  have  to  consider  an 
increase  in  price  to  cover  our  rising 
costs.  But  a  price  increase  will  not  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  near  term,”  he  added. 

Cap  Cities  gift 

CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC  INC.  an¬ 
nounced  a  $750,000  gift  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Journalism  Fellows  pro¬ 
gram  to  establish  a  fellowship  named 
for  the  company’s  retiring  president 
Daniel  Burke. 
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Drawing  The  Line 
On  Religion 


Cartoonist  Steve  Benson’s  highly  publicized  feud  with  the 
Mormon  Church  has  brought  him  to  grips  with  his  journalistic 
principles  on  one  side  and  his  religious  faith  on  the  other 


by  Walt  Jayroe 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  STEVE 
Benson  has  steered  through  a  stormy 
year  marked  by  “great  distress”  in  the 
wake  of  his  1993  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  now 
faces  the  prospect  of  being  remem¬ 
bered  more  for  the  spoken  word  than 
any  of  his  drawings. 

Less  than  three  months  after  win¬ 
ning  the  Pulitzer,  Benson,  now  in  his 
second  stint  at  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix,  found  himself  embroiled  in  a 
highly  publicized  feud  with  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  about  what  he  calls  a  “co¬ 
coon  of  deceit,”  a  flap  that  brought 
him  to  grips  with  his  journalistic  prin¬ 
ciples  on  one  side  and  his  religious 
faith  on  the  other. 

Benson  recently  traced  his  post- 
Pulitzer  year  in  a  four-hour  interview,  a 
session  in  which  the  aftershocks  of  his 
emotional  odyssey  often  rose  to  the 
surface. 

“My  training  as  a  journalist  began  to 
compel  me  to  seek  honest  answers  to 
my  questions.  I  wanted  the  church  to 
shoot  straight  with  me,  and  it  wasn’t,” 
he  said. 

The  cost  proved  dear.  Benson  re¬ 
nounced  his  membership  in  the 
church  in  October  and  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  was  ostracized  by  his  family  and 
Mormon  friends.  Benson  turned  40  in 
January  and  has  acquired  a  shiny  red 
sports  car  and  let  his  hair  grow  to 
shoulder  length.  Some  co-workers,  he 
said,  accuse  him  of  flirting  with  a 
midlife  crisis. 

Though  a  self-described  “opiniona- 
tor,”  Benson  said  he  knows  a  hard,  ob¬ 
jective  fact  when  he  meets  one. 

Few  journalists  have  seen  the  inside 
of  church  power  in  the  way  that  Ben¬ 
son  has,  via  family  ties.  His  grandfa- 

Jayroe  is  a  free-lance  miter  based  in 
Phoenix 


“I  wanted  to  be  a  good  Mormon,  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  wanted  to  be  truthful,  I 
wanted  to  be  honest  and  I  wanted  to  be  a 
good  journalist.  I  found  over  time  I  could 
not  be  a  good  Mormon  and  an  honest 
individual.  I  kinda  had  to  make  a 
choice.” 

—  Steve  Benson 

ther,  94-year-old  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  is 
the  president  and  prophet  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church,  a  worldwide  religious  or¬ 
ganization  based  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  officially  known  as  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  At  one  time,  the  elder  Benson 
was  a  national  political  figure  and 
served  two  terms  as  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture  under  President  Eisenhower. 

“A  born-in-the-bed  Mormon,”  the 
younger  Benson  calls  himself.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  Mark,  is  a  stake  president,  and  an 
uncle,  Reed,  is  a  professor  of  ancient 
scriptures  at  Brigham  Young  Universi¬ 
ty,  the  Mormon-run  school  in  Provo, 
Utah. 

The  younger  Benson  was  baptized  in 


the  church,  graduated  from  BYU  and 
did  missionary  duty  in  Japan.  He  once 
held  a  seat  on  his  stake’s  High  Council 
in  Arizona. 

“Cut  me,”  he  said,  “and  I  bleed  Mor- 
monism.  Even  though  I’m  out  of  the 
church.  I’ll  still  be,  in  a  cultural  sense 
and  a  moral  sense,  a  Mormon  to  the 
day  I  die.” 

The  decisive  episode  in  Benson’s 
discontent  with  the  church  arose  not 
long  after  his  grandfather  ascended  to 
the  presidency  in  1985.  Family  and 
others  of  the  inner  circle  noticed  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  elder  Benson’s  mental  and 
physical  state. 

Benson  said  his  grandfather  would 
stumble  through  sermons  and  some¬ 
times  lose  track  of  his  words,  leading 
to  long  silences  and  discomfort  of  audi¬ 
ences.  A  series  of  strokes  led  to  im¬ 
paired  speech  and  invalid  status.  Per¬ 
sonal  letters  to  family  began  to  arrive 
signed  by  signature  machine,  Benson 
said. 

While  his  grandfather  slipped  into  a 
“semisenile”  condition,  Benson  said, 
church  leaders  acted  as  if  all  was  well, 
that  the  prophet  was  in  charge  of 
church  affairs.  Benson  said  he  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  see  it  as  a  hoax,  a  giant  cover- 
up  from  rank-and-file  members.  The 
church,  he  believed,  had  boxed  itself 
into  a  theological  corner. 

Benson  said  Mormons  sell  their 
church  on  the  premise  that  “it  is  being 
led  today  by  a  modern-day,  living 
prophet . . .  and  his  name  is  Ezra  Taft 
Benson.  And  he  is  the  sole  mouth¬ 
piece  to  whom  God  reveals  his  truth  to 
a  troubled,  searching  world. 

“As  long  as  the  prophet’s  alive,  he’s 
got  to  be  functioning,  he’s  got  to  be 
leading,  he’s  got  to  be  revealing.” 

Fearing  a  loss  of  power  and  valida¬ 
tion  if  they  admitted  that  the  prophet 
was  incapacitated.  Mormon  leaders 
went  to  great  lengths  to  perpetuate  an 
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illusion,  Benson  said. 

“They’d  take  him  out  to  a  function 
where  he’s  supposed  to  turn  a  spade  of 
earth,”  he  said.  “They’d  put  his  foot  on 
the  shovel  and  take  a  picture.  Or  he’d 
be  seen  waving  to  a  crowd  with  a  han¬ 
dler  manipulating  his  arm.” 

All  photos  were  taken  from  his 
grandfather’s  left  side  to  hide  the  med¬ 
ical  tube  permanently  affixed  to  the 
right  nostril,  Benson  said. 

“He’s  been  treated  like  a  dimestore 
mannequin  in  a  window  while  the 
business  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
conducted  behind  closed  doors,”  he 
said. 

At  the  interview,  Benson  wore  a  cap 
with  “Dave”  written  in  front,  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  movie  by  that  name  in 
which  the  U.S.  president  is  incapaci¬ 
tated  and  a  look-alike  takes  over. 

Benson  said  he  remained  silent  for  a 
long  time  about  his  grandfather’s  con¬ 
dition.  He  at  first  thought  that  if  the 
church  was  not  open  about  it,  there 
must  be  a  reason.  He  said  his  father 
urged  him  to  remain  silent,  saying  the 
press  couldn’t  be  trusted. 

“And  here  I  was,”  Benson  said,  “a 
member  of  the  press  and  the  oldest 
grandchild  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  I 
found  myself  caught  in  this  quagmire, 
this  dilemma.” 

Contacted  about  his  grandfather’s 
health  by  reporters  in  Utah,  Benson 
said,  he  soon  fell  into  a  role  as  “deep 
throat,”  an  anonymous  guide. 

“I  felt,”  he  said,  “I  had  this  obliga¬ 
tion  as  a  journalist  not  to  hide  the 
truth,  to  go  after  the  truth,  to  try  to  be 
honest  and  forthright  and  deliberate  in 
everything  that  I  said.  So  rather  than 
tell  untruths,  I  went  off  the  record  with 
reporters  and  encouraged  them 
through  their  own  investigative  effort 
to  come  up  with  the  story,  and  then  I 
would  confirm  it  on  conditions  of 
anonymity.” 

A  Sunday  morning  question  from 
his  son,  Eric,  provided  the  last  straw, 
Benson  said.  “He  asked,  ‘Why  do  they 
call  grandpa  a  prophet  when  he  can’t 
do  anything?’  His  great-grandchildren 
could  see  it;  anyone  could  see  it.  It  was 
a  dirty  family  secret.” 

A  short  time  later,  Benson  said  he 
called  Vern  Anderson,  an  Associated 
Press  reporter  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  speak  on  the 
record  for  the  first  time  about  his 
grandfather’s  condition  should  he  want 
to  do  a  story. 

“D-Day,”  as  Benson  called  it,  was 
July  10,  1993.  With  the  Republic’s  bless¬ 


ing,  Benson  said,  he  first  told  his  story 
to  Anderson.  The  Republic  used  An¬ 
derson’s  story  as  a  basis  for  its  own,  he 
said. 

The  stories  revealed  a  prophet  too 
weak  to  run  the  church.  An  uproar 
quickly  followed. 

Benson  said  he  received  more  than 
100  letters  condemning  him.  One  crit¬ 
ic  wrote,  “Quite  a  guy.  He  wins  the 
Pulitzer  and  thinks  he  can  run  the 
Mormon  Church.” 

Benson’s  cartoons  regularly  home  in 
on  religious  issues,  including  Mormon 
ones.  He  rendered  numerous  unflatter¬ 
ing  cartoons  in  the  mid-1980s  of  then- 
Arizona  Gov.  Evan  Mecham,  a  Mor¬ 
mon. 

But  this  time,  Benson  refrained,  a 
noticeable  departure  from  his  credo,  “I 
don’t  aim.  I  just  shoot.” 

“It  was  determined,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  I  was  a  player  in  this  story,  I  was 
a  source,  I  was  a  family  member  dose 


to  my  grandfather,  that  it  might  appear 
to  be  self-serving  if  I  were  to  do  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  on  it ....  I  think  I  made 
my  stand  unequivocably  clear  in  the 
observations  I  gave  to  the  reporters.” 

Those  observations  caught  many  by 
surprise,  especially  his  parents  and  sib¬ 
lings. 

“My  family  was  dumbstruck,”  Ben¬ 
son  said.  “They  were  aghast.  They 
were  angry,  disappointed.  They  could 
not  understand  why  I  would  under¬ 
mine  the  family.” 

Benson  said  a  family  member  told 
him  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
see  his  grandfather  again,  that  he 
couldn’t  be  trusted.  The  threat  later 
was  withdrawn,  he  said. 

“The  issue  to  me  was  the  church  as 
an  institution,  taking  tithe-payers  at 
the  rate  of  upwards  of  $15  million  a  day 
and  doing  it  in  the  name  of  supporting 
a  prophet-led  church,”  he  said. 

Though  some  church  members  sup¬ 
ported  him,  harassment  continued  on 
a  local  and  individual  basis.  He  was 
criticized  by  his  local  bishop,  and  fliers 
attacking  his  statements  were  dissemi¬ 
nated.  Then  his  alma  mater’s  Brigham 
Young  Magazine  decided  to  delay  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  profile  of  him,  written  in 


light  of  his  Pulitzer. 

The  magazine’s  action  stung.  Ben¬ 
son  has  fond  memories  of  his  years  at 
BYU  and  “the  glory  days  of  the  student 
newspaper,”  the  Daily  Universe.  “1  still 
have  my  pica  pole  I  was  given  when  I 
left  BYU,  which  says  on  the  back, 
‘Truth,  energy  and  talent.’  ” 

Benson  said  he  received  a  review 
copy  of  the  manuscript,  “a  pleasant 
puff  piece.”  The  magazine’s  editor  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Benson’s  public  comments 
about  the  church  were  responsible  for 
the  delay  in  publication,  Benson  said. 
He  requested  that  the  article  be 
scrapped  permanently,  and  it  was. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  be  a  part  of  any  en¬ 
terprise  allegedly  done  in  the  name  of 
good  journalism  that  was  kowtowing  to 
fear  and  pulling  its  punches  ...  for  fear 
of  what  the  boys  with  the  hands  on  the 
purse  strings  might  think. 

“Ironically,  the  thrust  of  the  article 
was  ‘Steve  Benson  made  his  reputation 


at  BYU  by  poking  pontificating  bal¬ 
loons  of  self-importance,  goring  sacred 
cows  and  troubling  the  administration 

Benson’s  views  seemingly  were  veri¬ 
fied  by  an  article  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tri' 
bune,  Salt  Lake  City.  A  reporter  at  the 
paper  sifted  some  eye-popping  infor¬ 
mation  from  Utah’s  corporation  rec¬ 
ords.  The  published  report  said  the 
corporation  that  manages  the  church 
effected  in  1989  a  transfer  of  power 
from  Ezra  Taft  Benson  to  his  two  coun¬ 
selors,  Gordon  Hickley  and  Thomas 
Monson.  That  was  done  the  same  year 
that  his  grandfather  last  was  seen  in 
public,  Benson  said. 

“This  is  what’s  so  ironic,”  he  said. 
“The  church  leaders  and  members  are 
saying,  ‘Steve,  where’s  your  faith?  Don’t 
you  have  faith  God  could  raise  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  to  speak  and  lead  the 
church?’  But  in  secret  the  leaders  of 
the  church  had  amended  the  faith  that 
God  would  do  that ....  They  put  their 
faith  not  in  God  but  in  the  lawyers 
who  transacted  the  papers  and  who  ac¬ 
tually  assured  the  transfer  of  power  to 
them.” 


(See  Benson  on  page  124) 
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Contacted  about  his  grandfather’s  health  by 
reporters  in  Utah,  Benson  said,  he  soon  fell  into  a 
role  as  ‘‘deep  throat,”  an  anonymous  guide. 
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Getting  Readers 
Involved 

Programs  aimed  at  encouraging  reader  participation  are 
chipping  away  at  the  journalistic  purity  of  newsrooms 


The  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  a  Tribune  Co.  newspaper,  launched  an  aggres¬ 
sive  reader  participation  program  three  years  ago.  Since  the  program  started,  the 


Sun-Sentinel  has  brought  in  more  than  300  readers  to  more  than  60  meetings  with 
the  staff.  In  the  meeting  shown  above,  law  enforcement  officials  critique  the  paper 
and  talk  about  their  perceptions  of  news  with  Sun-Sentinel  staffers.  Qail  Bulfin 
(standing),  the  paper’s  readers’  editor,  moderates. 


by  David  Noack 

READERS  BECOMING  EDITORS. 

Editors  listening  to  readers. 

That’s  the  sort  of  man-bites-dog  sto¬ 
ry  that  gets  noticed  as  it  applies  to  the 
often  rocky  relationship  between  the 
journalistic  purity  of  the  newsroom 
and  programs  designed  to  increase  and 
encourage  reader  participation  in  re¬ 
shaping  the  old  axioms. 

But  a  new  kind  of  role  reversal  is 
taking  place,  one  that  would  have  been 
unheard  of  years  ago. 

Buffeted  by  increased  competition, 
recession,  and  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  losses,  newspapers  are  continuing 
to  push  reader  participation  programs, 
which  are  part  of  an  ongoing  process 
to  reverse  the  industry’s  lackluster  for¬ 
tunes  during  the  past  couple  of  decades. 

Daily  newspaper  circulation  has 
stagnated  and  a  number  of  big-city 
newspapers  have  closed  or  succumbed 
to  joint  operating  agreements. 

Competition  for  readers  is  not  only 
coming  from  other  media,  such  as  mag¬ 
azines,  television,  radio  and  cable  but 
also  from  lifestyle  changes:  there  are 
more  two-wage  earner  families  in 
which  reading  a  newspaper  from  cover 
to  cover  is  a  luxury. 

As  newspapers  grapple  to  retain  and 
entice  readers,  they  have  created  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  to  include  readers 
in  the  process  of  critiquing,  evaluating 
and  assessing  the  editorial  side  of  the 
business. 

Trying  to  apply  a  tourniquet  to  stem 
the  flow  of  readers,  newspapers  are  ea¬ 
ger  to  meet  and  talk  to  them,  actively 
soliciting  their  views  and  suggestions. 

There  are  forums,  roundtable  meet¬ 
ings,  discussion  groups,  reader  award 
contests,  accuracy  questionnaires  and 
a  variety  of  other  methods  to  involve 
and  engage  readers  in  the  newspaper. 

Noack  is  a  free-lance  writer 
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It’s  not  surprising  to  see  editors  tak¬ 
ing  telephone  calls  during  special  read¬ 
er  call-in  nights  and  some  editors  are 
even  putting  their  e-mail  addresses  on 
the  bottoms  of  their  columns  to  garner 
reader  comments.  Reader  participation 
and  awareness  programs,  which  take 
place  at  large,  medium-sized  and  small 
newspapers,  started  about  a  decade  ago 
and  are  now  the  norm  at  many  news¬ 
papers  rather  than  a  novelty. 

John  Morton,  a  newspaper  industry 
analyst  with  Lynch  Jones  &  Ryan,  said 
newspapers  have  found  that  they  ig¬ 
nore  readers  at  their  own  risk. 

“We  are  probably  on  the  cusp  of 
some  kind  of  information  revolution 
and  how  newspapers  fare  in  this  is  to 
keep  their  customers  happy  and  think 
this  is  all  part  of  that.  We  are  at  a  time 
now  when  we  are  training  today’s 
young  children  not  to  use  newspapers 


anymore.  They  get  stuff  off  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals.  Certainly,  when  they 
come  of  age,  the  revolution  will  be 
here,”  Morton  said. 

Examples  of  reader  participation 
programs  include  special  sections  and 
pages,  reader  columns,  call-in-to-the- 
editor  nights,  polls  and  readers’  writing 
awards  contests.  Many  newspapers 
have  redesigned  their  look  with  the 
help  of  readers. 

Major  newspaper  companies,  such  as 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  through  its  News 
2000  program,  and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
25/43  Project,  have  implemented 
changes  in  content,  presentation  and 
style.  The  goal  is  to  capture  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  loyalty  of  readers. 

While  much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
readers’  likes  and  dislikes,  editors  said 
they  will  not  surrender  their  editorial 
judgment.  But  readers  have  been  ele- 
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Craig  Moon,  publisher  of  The  Tennessean,  visits  Nashville's  Parthenon,  one  of  the  city’s  oldest  landmarks. 


Hiking  The  Lead  In  Mville 


When  you  talk  about  Publisher  Craig  Moon  and 
The  Tennessean,  you’re  talking  leadership. 

In  three  years  in  Nashville,  Moon  has 
demonstrated: 

•  Leadership  in  circulation:  It’s  at  an  all-time 
high  with  1993  jumps  of  3,000  daily  and  5,500 
Sunday. 

•  Leadership  in  advertising:  New  products  and 
customer-oriented  programs  dramatically  expanded 
The  Tennessean’s  advertising  base  and  revenues. 

•  Leadership  in  news:  The  Tennessean  increased 
its  investigative  and  enterprise  reporting  and 
launched  new  sections,  including  World  News  Extra, 
the  nation’s  first  customized  newspaper  section. 


•  Leadership  in  human  resources:  The 
Tennessean’s  novel  in-house  training  courses  and 
career-enhancement  programs  continue  to  develop 
future  industry  leaders. 

•  Leadership  in  the  community:  In  January, 
The  Tennessean  committed  $750,000  to  a  five-year 
elementary  school  program  to  help  combat  juvenile 
crime  in  Nashville. 

Craig  Moon’s  outstanding  work  exemplifies  the 
leadership  efforts  of  all  Gannett  publishers. 

We  salute  them  all  -  and  picture  them  all  on  the 
following  pages. 

When  you’re  talking  about  leadership,  you’re 
talking  about  Gannett. 
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Thomas  Bookstaver 
Huntington,  W.Va. 
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Barbara  Henry 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 


William  Hunsberger 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


Lawrence  Fuller 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Charles  Wanninger 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


Hun  Johnson 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Duane  McCallister 
Jackson,  Miss. 


Michael  Craft 
Jackson.  Tenn. 


Richard  Holtz 
Lafayette.  Ind. 


Suzanne  Bush 
Lansdale,  Hi. 


Curtis  Riddle 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Edward  Manassah 
Louisville,  Ky. 


David  Whitehead 
Marietta,  Ohio 


Lee  Webber 
Agana,Guam 


Richard  Hartnett 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


J.C.  Hickman 
Bellingham,  Wash. 


Gordon  Black 
Boise,  Idaho 


Michael  Coleman 
Brevard  County,  Fla. 


Gary  Suisman 
Fort  CoUins,  Colo. 


William  Nusbaum 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Charles  Morris 
Danville.  111. 


Charles  Edwards  Jr. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa 


Robert  Giles 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Don  Flores 
El  I^.  Texas 


Chris  Jensen 
President 

El  Paso  Times,  Inc. 


ftt  Frantz 
Elmira,  N.Y. 


Henry  Freeman 
Bridgewater,  NJ. 


James  Carey 
Burlington,  Vt 


Robert  Collins 
Camden,  NJ. 


Nancy  Monaghan 
Chambersbuig,  ft. 


Dorothy  Bland 
Chillicothe,  Ohio 


Harry  Whipple 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Dan  Martin 
Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


James  Daubel 
Fremont  and 
Port  CUnton,  Ohio 


Bernard  Grinin 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Sandra  Bailey 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
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Gerry  Riley 
Marion,  Ind. 


Ed  Major 
Monroe,  La. 


Lawrence  Corvi 
Muskogee,  Okla. 


Craig  Moon 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Mark  Francis 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


Kathy  Kozdemba 
North  HiUs,  Pa. 


Richard  Bottorf 
Norwich,  Conn. 


I^ela  Meals 
Olympia,  Wash. 


Denise  Bannister 
Pensacola,  Fla. 


William  Monopoli 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Richard  Wager 
Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


Sue  Clark-Jackson 
Reno,  Nev. 


Emmett  Smelser 
Richmond,  Ind. 


David  Mack 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


MaryStier 
Rockford,  Ill. 


Sonja  Sorensen  Craig 
Sl  Goud,  Minn. 


Ariel  Melchior  Jr. 

Publisher 

St.  Thomas,  V.l. 


Ronald  Dillman  Sara  Bentle; 

General  Manager  &  CEO  Salem,  Ore. 

Sl  Thomas,  V.l. 


Fred  Hamilton 
Salinas.  Calif. 


Brooks  Johnson 
San  Bernardino.  Calif 


Monte  Trammer 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


Richard  Stone 
Shreveport  La. 


Mary  Devish 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 


Fritz  Jacobi 
Springfield,  Mo. 


Virgil  Smith 
Stockton.  CaUf 


Scott  Brown 
Tarentum,  ft. 


Donald  Hatfield 
Tucson.  Ariz. 


Donna  Donovan 
Utica,  N.Y. 


Rick  Recchino 
Vineland,  NJ. 


Janet  Sanford-Amandes 
Visalia  and 
Tulare,  Calif 


Michael  Scobey 
Wausau.  Wis. 


Gary  Sherlock 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Sal  DeVivo 
Wilmington.  Del. 


OAhNEIT 


Thomas  Curley 
President  &  Publisher 
USA  TODAY 


Brette  Popper 
USA  WEEKEND 


vated  to  a  level  where  their  comments 
matter.  It’s  clear  that  readers  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  degree  of  respect  and  im¬ 
portance. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  a 
Tribune  Co.  newspaper,  launched  an 
aggressive  reader  participation  program 
three  years  ago. 

John  Christie,  senior  editor  for 
training  at  the  Sun-Sentinel,  has  met 
with  hundreds  of  readers  in  a  variety  of 
settings,  all  in  an  effort  to  involve 
them  in  creating  a  more  responsive 
newspaper. 

He  said  that  as  newspapers  became 
more  professionalized,  they  began  to 
lose  sight  of  whom  they  were  writing 
for. 

“Professionalizing  the  staff  was  a 
good  thing.  But  we  became  less  con¬ 


nected  to  everyday  people  and  ended 
up  writing  for  ourselves,  prizes  and 
sources,”  he  said. 

Christie  said  newspapers  need  to  in¬ 
volve  readers  much  more  than  they 
currently  do  and  it  must  be  a  continu¬ 
ous  process. 

“Reader  awareness  is  a  process  that 
is  never  ending.  We  must  keep  the 
reader  in  mind  and  hear  the  word 
‘reader’  mentioned  in  the  newsroom  as 
often  as  deadline  and  scoop.  You  have 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  readers.  The 
technique  will  be  up  to  you,”  he  said. 

Since  the  program  started  in  1991, 
the  Sun-Sentinel  has  brought  in  more 
than  300  readers  to  more  than  60 
meetings  with  the  staff. 

Readers  are  quizzed  about  what  they 
read,  don’t  read  and  why.  Mock  ses¬ 
sions  are  held  in  which  readers  play 
editor  and  pick  the  stories  for  page  one 
so  they  better  understand  the  pressures 
and  compromises  that  have  to  he  made 
because  only  a  few  stories  make  it  on 
the  front  page. 

Gail  Bulfin,  the  readers’  editor  at 
the  Sun-Sentinel,  said  she  remembers 
when  Gene  Cryer,  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
tor,  assigned  her  a  new  and  somewhat 
daunting  task:  Develop  a  program  to 
hold  on  to  current  readers  and  attract 
new  ones. 

She  was  asked  to  develop  new  ap¬ 


proaches  in  which  the  newspaper 
could  communicate  better  with  readers 
to  figure  out  what  they  wanted  and 
didn’t  want. 

The  paper  began  a  program  called 
Project  Reader  Awareness  to  create  a 
dialogue  among  reporters,  editors  and 
readers. 

Bulfin  said  there  was  some  staff  re¬ 
sistance  and  skepticism  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  introduced. 

But  instead  of  the  paper  being  ham¬ 
mered  with  a  lot  of  criticism  from 
readers,  Bulfin  said,  they  made  useful 
suggestions  and  learned  about  the  dif¬ 
ficult  decisions  that  editors  face  in 
putting  together  a  daily  newspaper. 

“What  our  readers  told  us  is  that 
they  like  graphics.  While  they  do  like 
short  stories  and  news  digests,  they  also 


like  long  stories.  It’s  the  quality  of  writ¬ 
ing  that  defines  interest  in  the  story,” 
Bulfin  said. 

Some  changes  made  at  the  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  include: 

•  Creating  a  weekly  science  page  in 
the  form  of  a  full-page  infographic. 

•  Building  a  high  school  correspon¬ 
dents  corps  of  about  100  students,  who 
produce  weekly  zoned  school  news. 

•  New  beats  on  the  elderly,  families 
and  autos. 

•  And  even  bringing  readers  togeth¬ 
er  with  top  Florida  public  officials  to 
discuss  taxes,  education  and  other  is¬ 
sues. 

Readers  now  judge  stories  and  dole 
out  a  Readers’  Choice  Award.  It’s  an 
editorial  department  contest  to  recog¬ 
nize  readers’  favorite  headlines,  stories, 
graphics  and  photos. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  contains 
special  pages  focusing  on  science  and 
youth  as  well  as  letting  readers  become 
newsmakers  by  sponsoring  “Tell  it  to 
the  Governor”  and  “Tell  it  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature”  forums  and  polls. 

Across  the  South  Florida  Ever¬ 
glades,  the  Fort  Myers  News-Press,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  has  carried  out 
News  2000,  the  corporate  plan  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  a  new  relationship 
between  readers  and  newspapers. 

Tom  Callinan,  executive  editor  at 


the  News-Press,  has  implemented  a  se¬ 
ries  of  programs  aimed  at  getting  ad¬ 
vice  and  comments  from  community 
leaders  and  readers. 

“It’s  an  overall  sense  in  the  news¬ 
room  that  we  should  be  thinking  out¬ 
side  in  instead  of  inside  out,”  said  Call¬ 
inan. 

He  said  that  when  the  newspaper 
took  a  look,  through  a  survey,  at  what 
readers  were  interested  in,  government 
reporting,  a  staple  of  most  newspapers, 
was  not  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

“We  still  cover  government  pretty 
well,  but  we’re  looking  at  a  lot  of  things 
that  are  untraditional,”  he  said. 

Some  new  programs  included  a  se¬ 
ries  of  stories  examining  change  in 
South  Florida,  especially  dealing  with 
crime,  social  programs,  development 
and  growth. 

Callinan  noted  that  the  demograph¬ 
ics  of  Lee  County  are  changing,  with 
many  younger  residents  moving  in  who 
“have  less  time  to  read  the  newspaper.” 

To  counter  that,  a  program  was  de¬ 
veloped  aimed  at  what  the  News-Press 
refers  to  as  “time-impoverished”  read¬ 
ers. 

The  new  feature  is  “Bottom  Line,” 
which  is  a  short  list  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of 
busy  readers. 

The  feature  appears  on  a  daily  basis 
on  the  cover  of  the  Lifestyles  section 
and  weekly  in  Sunday’s  Insight,  the 
weekly  news  analysis  and  editorial  sec¬ 
tion,  and  it  may  be  expanded  to  other 
sections  as  well. 

One  part  of  the  new  program  was  to 
sit  down  with  community  leaders  and 
discuss  where  Lee  County  and  Fort 
Myers  are  heading  regarding  health 
care,  taxes  and  education  among  other 
issues. 

And  because  Florida  is  a  winter 
haven  for  seasonal  residents  from  cold¬ 
er  climates,  Callinan  said,  the  News- 
Press  pays  particular  attention  to  news 
from  their  homes. 

The  feature  is  called  “News  from  the 
North”  and  a  good  example  of  the  cov¬ 
erage  afforded  this  section  was  high¬ 
lighted  during  the  March  1993  winter 
storm  that  blanketed  much  of  the  East 
Coast. 

Callinan  said  the  newspaper  covered 
the  snowstorm  as  if  it  was  a  big  local 
story. 

“That  winter  storm  of  the  century  in 
March  1993  in  the  Northeast  was  a  lo¬ 
cal  story  to  us  and  we  blew  it  out  of  the 
water.  We  had  reports  from  every¬ 
where.  We  called  newspapers  up 


While  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  readers’  likes 
and  dislikes,  editors  said  they  will  not  surrender 
their  editorial  judgment.  But  readers  have  been 
elevated  to  a  level  where  their  comments  matter. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  TRADITION 
OF  EXCELLENCE  REFLECTED  IN 
DOUBLE  PULITZER  WIN! 


Pulitzer  Prizes  awarded  to  R.  Bruce  Dold  and  Ronald  Kotulak  add  to  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
recent  success:  nine  Pulitzers  in  the  past  twelve  years! 


R.  Bruce  Dold,  Editorial  Board  Member  Ronald  Kotulak,  Staff  Writer 


Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1994,  for  Editorial  Writing. 
Series  of  editorials  on  Killing  Our  Children, 
which  ran  throughout  1993. 


Congratulations  from  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  other 
Pulitzer  winners...and  the  entire  Chicago  Tribune  stafP. 

Peter  Corner 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1987 


Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1994,  for  Explanatory  Journalism. 
Series  entitled,  “Unlocking  the  Mind,”  exploring  insights 
into  how  the  brain  works  and  links  between  brain 
chemistry  and  violent  aggression. 


Jeffery  R.  Lyon 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1987 


Chicago  Tribune  Pulitzer  Prize  History 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  now  won  18  Pulitzer  Prizes  since 
1932,  and  there  are  currently  14  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  on 
staff.  It’s  a  great  source  of  pride  to  be  able  to  offer  our  readers 
the  finest  in  writing  and  reporting,  and  to  be  recognized  with 
the  most  prestigious  of  awards  in  journalism. 


Mike  Royko 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1972 

William  Mullen 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1975 


Richard  Locher 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1983 


John  Crewdson 
Puliizer  Prize  winner,  1981 


Jack  Fuller 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1986 


VOvie  Carter 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1975 


Ann  Marie  Lipinski 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1988 

Jeff  MacNelly 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1972, 1978,  1985 


William  Gaines 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1988 

Clarence  Page 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1989 


1932  John  T.  McCutcheon . Editorial  cartoons 

1936  Wdired  C.  Barber . Correspondence 

1961  Casey  Orr . Editorial  cartoons 

1962  George  Bliss . Reporting 

1971  William  Jones . Reporting 

1973  Chicago  Tribune . Reporting 

1975  Bill  Mullen,  Ovie  Carter . International  reporting 

1976  Chicago  Tribune . Local  reporting 

1979  Paul  Gapp . Distinguished  criticism 

1983  Dick  Locher . Editorial  cartoons 

1985  Jeff  MacNelly . Editorial  cartoons 

1986  Jack  Fuller . Editorial  writing 

1987  Jeff  Lyon,  Peter  Gorner . Explanatory  journalism 

1988  Dean  Baquet, . Investigative  journalism 

William  Gaines, 

Ann  Marie  Lipinski 

1989  Clarence  Page . Commentary 

1989  Lois  Wille . Editorial  writing 

1994  R.  Bruce  Dold . Editorial  writing 

1994  Ronald  Kotulak . Explanatory  journalism 

Bringing  the  best  to  our  readers,  bringing  the  best  to  our 
advertisers  is  what  our  business  is  all  about.  We  are  proud 
to  share  this  recognition  with  all  of  them. 


(fhitafloCTribune 


Wisely,  Ryder  wouldn’t  own 
its  own  newspaper. 

Maybe  you  shouldn’t  own 
your  own  trucks. 

newspaper.  But  if  you  own  your  own  vehicles,  you’re  responsible  for  a  lot  more  than  just  meeting 
tight  deadlines. 

Because  after  you  invest  in  trucks,  you  have  to  pay  to  keep  them  up  and  running.  Also,  you 
have  to  deal  with  the  time-consuming  paperwork  that  comes  with  licensing,  permitting  and 
DOT  compliance. 

Add  changing  ERA  regulations,  new  technologies  and  a  more  demanding  customer  to  the  list, 
and  vehicle  ownership  becomes  more  of  a  challenge  than  you  need. 

But  there  is  a  sensible  alternative. 

With  a  Ryder  Full  Service  Lease,  you  get  customized  trucks  and  spare  or  loaner  vehicles  if 
necessary.  A  preventive  maintenance  program  and  a  competitively  priced,  comprehensive  fuel 
program.  And  complete  administrative  and  safety  services.  All  so  you  can  concentrate  on  your 


newspaper  and  customers,  instead  of  your  transportation. 

To  learn  how  a  Full  Service  Lease  can  improve  your  bottom  line,  call  1-800 -RYDER-OK, 
ext.  192,  for  a  free  brochure  and  “Lease  Versus  Own  Analysis.”  And  get  the  scoop  on  newspaper 
transportation. 


©1993  Ryder  Truck  Rental,  Inc.  A  Ryder  System  Co.  Ryder  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Pull  Service  Lease 


north,”  he  noted. 

He  said  the  changes  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  regarding  layout,  style,  new  sec¬ 
tions  and  coverage  took  place  during  a 
couple  of  years. 

Callinan  described  the  improve¬ 
ments  as  “evolutionary,  not  revolution¬ 
ary.  It  took  a  couple  of  years  to  change 
the  thinking  at  the  newspaper.  It  took 
a  lot  of  meetings,  talking  to  the  staff  a 
lot  and  it  was  a  pretty  smooth  transi¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Peter  Bhatia,  a  former  managing  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Sacramento  Bee,  a  Mc- 
Clatchy  newspaper,  started  to  get  read¬ 
ers  involved  in  critiquing  the  state  cap¬ 
ital’s  newspaper. 

“I  think  it  was  valuable.  You  get  a 
different  perspective.  We  live  in  news¬ 
rooms  and  our  views,  because  of  where 
we  live  and  who  we  are,  may  tend  to 
get  a  little  uniform.  I  think  the  more 
outside  people  we  bring  in,  the  more 
listening  we  do,  the  better  understand¬ 
ing  potentially  of  what  our  readers  re¬ 
ally  want  and  need,”  he  said. 

Bhatia  said  readers  participated  in 
weekly  news  budget  meetings  where 
they  could  hear  the  discussion  about 


stories  set  to  appear  on  the  front  page 
of  the  newspaper  the  next  day. 

“We  let  them  pick  what  they 
thought  the  top  six  stories  were.  We 
would  not  necessarily  use  those  top  six 
stories,  we  did  not  suspend  our  judg¬ 
ment.  But  we  invited  their  participa¬ 
tion  and  input,”  he  said. 

Bhatia  believes  that  reader  call-in 
nights  are  a  good  way  for  editors  to 
learn  about  what  people  like  or  dislike 
about  the  newspaper. 

“All  the  top  editors,  some  of  the 
columnists  as  well  as  some  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  side,  advertising  and  circulation 
people  manning  the  phones,”  he  said. 

Bhatia  has  fielded  calls  from  readers 
asking  why  certain  changes  have  been 
made  to  the  newspaper,  such  as  stock 
market  selections,  or  about  a  columnist 
who  has  been  controversial. 

“The  more  we  allow  readers  to  feel 
they  are  part  of  the  paper  or  at  least 
that  their  input  is  valued,  the  better  off 
we  will  be.  After  all,  they  are  the  peo¬ 


ple  buying  and  reading  the  paper,”  said 
Bhatia,  who  is  now  managing  editor  at 
the  Portland  Oregonian. 

He  said  the  attempt  to  reconnect  to 
readers  was  something  that  had  to 
happen  in  the  industry  after  years  of 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“I  think  we  were  getting  a  little  dis¬ 
tant  from  our  readers.  I  also  think,  and 
it’s  no  secret,  that  part  of  this  has  been 
fueled  by  declining  circulation  and  de¬ 
clining  profit  margins  in  a  tough  econ¬ 
omy,”  Bhatia  said. 

“I  think  the  self-examination  is  pro¬ 
ducing  better  newspapers  that  are  still 
very  strong  journalistic  products  that 
are  still  fulfilling  our  prime  directive  of 
telling  people  things  they  need  to 
know  and  remaining  the  watchdog  on 
government  and  everything  else.” 

Cox  Newspapers’  Dayton  Daily 
News  editor  Max  Jennings  began  a 
program  where  staff  members  mix  it  up 
with  readers,  discussing  the  newspaper 
in  general  or  a  particular  story  or  issue. 

Jennings  said  that  about  30  minutes 
before  the  start  of  the  daily  news  bud¬ 
get  meetings,  readers  come  in  and  cri¬ 
tique  the  newspaper. 


“We  invite  staffers  to  volunteer  and 
come  in  and  we  will  announce  ahead 
of  time  who’s  coming  in  and  it  may  be 
somebody  with  an  agenda,  somebody 
who  wants  to  complain  about  the  way 
we  handled  [a  story]  based  on  their 
agenda  or  it  might  be  just  an  ordinary 
reader  but  from  a  particular  demo¬ 
graphic  group.” 

After  the  news  budget  meeting, 
once  editors  have  discussed  and  decid¬ 
ed  where  stories  are  going  in  the  next 
day’s  newspaper,  the  group  then  is 
asked  what  they  would  do  in  this  situa¬ 
tion.  “We  listen  to  them  carefully  and 
sometimes  stories  chosen  by  a  guest 
are  often  similar,  sometimes  they  are 
different  and  sometimes  they  surprise 
us.” 

Jennings  said  the  program  has  been 
in  place  for  the  past  few  years. 

“We  must  do  a  better  job  of  listening 
to  our  readers  and  responding  to  their 
needs.  I  think  that  in  the  past  we’ve 
been  rather  callous  to  that  notion  and 


I  think  to  our  detriment,”  he  said. 

Jennings  also  is  using  technology  to 
keep  in  touch  with  readers. 

At  the  end  of  his  columns,  he  states 
that  he’s  a  member  of  the  Prodigy  In¬ 
formation  Service,  the  on-line  joint 
venture  between  IBM  and  Sears,  and 
provides  his  e-mail  address.  “We  are 
trying  to  make  ourselves  available  to 
our  customers  in  as  many  different 
ways  as  possible,”  Jennings  said. 

At  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  a  Gar¬ 
den  State/MediaNews  Group  Newspa¬ 
per,  editor  and  publisher  Nancy  Con¬ 
way  said  several  reader  participation 
programs  are  under  way. 

“We  often  ask  readers  what  they 
think  about  issues  and  have  them  call 
in  and  leave  messages  on  the  answer¬ 
ing  machine  and  then  try  to  get  back 
to  them  or  use  whatever  their  com¬ 
ments  are,”  she  said. 

There  is  also  a  feature  called  “Pet 
Peeves,”  where  readers  sound  off  on  an 
issue  or  problem. 

The  reader  participation  programs 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  Conway  said  the  im¬ 
petus  was  to  “know  what  readers  are 
thinking,  our  desire  for  a  response.” 

Conway  said  one  way  the  staff  local¬ 
izes  national  or  international  stories  is 
to  place  a  “box”  in  the  newspaper,  ask¬ 
ing  anyone  who  has  a  relative  near  the 
action  to  get  in  touch  with  the  paper. 

“We  had  some  wonderful  local  sto¬ 
ries  because  of  that.  We  did  a  lot  of 
stories  on  Hurricane  Andrew  and  got 
wonderful  personal  experiences  by  ask¬ 
ing  people  to  call  or  write  us,”  she  said. 

Conway  also  started  a  program 
where  red  pencils  and  a  newspaper 
were  randomly  dropped  off  at  readers’ 
homes  for  them  to  mark  what  they 
read  and  did  not  read. 

“We  sent  out  a  bunch  of  red  pencils 
and  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
and  asked  readers  to  check  what  they 
read,  cross  out  what  they  did  not  read 
and  tell  us  how  far  they  went  into  a 
story,”  she  said. 

Of  about  60  newspapers  and  red 
pencils  dropped  off,  45  were  returned, 
all  of  them  pretty  well  marked  up. 

Conway  said  readers  are  bombarded 
with  information  and  have  more 
choices  of  where  and  how  they  get 
their  news. 

“I  think  that  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  industry  and  I  think  that 
is  we  have  a  kind  of  competition  which 
is  different  from  any  we’ve  had  before,” 
she  said,  citing  broadcast  and  cable 
television. 


“We  must  do  a  better  job  of  listening  to  our 
readers  and  responding  to  their  needs.  I  think  that 
in  the  past  weVe  been  rather  callous  to  that  notion 
and  I  think  to  our  detriment,”  Jennings  said. 
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I  woridwide— and  gro' 


There's  a  reason  why  so  many 
newspapers  are  using  MicroVoice  for 
their  Voice  Personals.  It's  called 
leadership.  In  an  industry  that  has 
become  intensely  competitive, 
MicroVoice  has  become  more 
dominant. 

Our  leadership  comes  from  a 
commitment  to  providing  our  clients 
with  the  best  service  and  the  greatest 
revenue  from  any  service  bureau  in  the 
business.  Our  reward  has  come  in 
the  form  of  the  confidence  that 


newspapers  have  in  choosing  us  as 
their  vendor. 

We  are  the  only  service  bureau  in  the 
industry  with  the  resources,  expertise, 
infrastructure  and  market  leadership 
to  ensure  that  your  Voice  Personals 
generates  the  highest  possible  profits. 

If  your  paper  is  considering  adding 
Voice  Personals  or  looking  at  a  new 
vendor  for  personals,  call  us  at 

1-800-55^0003. 


It  Pays  To  Go  With  The  Leader. 


Wcrd^oke 

APPLICATIONS.  INC. 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  PARTNER  FOR  AUDIOTEXT  SERVICES 
MicroVoice  Appiications,  inc.,  950  international  Centre,  900  2ikI  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


No  Comics. 
No  Gossip. 
Just  the  Best 
Metro  Coverag 
in  New  York. 


SheJsW  JlorkSitnes 


The  New  York  Times  Wins 
Three  More  Pulitzer  Prizes. 


To  The  New  York  Times,  for  local  reporting  of  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing, 
pooling  the  efforts  of  the  metropolitan  staff  as  well  as  Times  journalists  covering 
points  as  far-ranging  as  the  Middle  East  and  Washington. 


To  Isabel  Wilkerson,  Chicago  bureau  chief,  for  distinguished  feature  writing  about 
such  major  events  as  the  Mississippi  River  flood  and  the  opening  profile  of 
"Children  of  the  Shadows,"  a  10-part  series  about  inner-city  youngsters. 


To  The  New  York  Times,  for  Kevin  Carter's  photograph  of  a  vulture  perching  near 
a  little  girl  in  the  Sudan  who  has  collapsed  from  himger,  a  picture  that  became  an 
icon  of  starvation. 


The  Times  was  the  only  New  York  area  newspaper  to  wm  Pulitzer  Prizes  this  year. 

We  salute  our  dinners,  and  all  our  staff,  who  strive  every  day  to  bring  you 
the  most  complete,  the  most  compelling  daily  news  report  in  America. 

We  thank  our  readers,  whose  continuing  belief  in  The  Times 
enables  us  to  bring  you  the  very  highest  level  of  journalism. 


Mew  From  The  Top 

What  do  you 
dislike  about 
your  job? 


by  Milt  Rockmore 

DISSATISFACTION  IS  ON  the  in^ 
crease  in  American  neiiisrooms.  More 
journalists  than  ever  would  like  to  leave 
the  field  according  to  a  recent  “Journal' 
ist  Satisfaction  Study"  by  the  Associat' 
ed  Press  Managing  Editors  association. 

Almost  half  (44%)  surveyed  would 
like  to  be  at  a  different  paper  in  the  next 
year.  TwO'thirds  (62%)  of  those  aged 
18  to  34,  want  to  leave  their  jobs. 

Among  the  irritants:  As  tradition 
clashes  with  the  bottom'line  drive  of 
corporate  managers ,  there  is  a  percep¬ 
tion  that  newspaper  quality  is  declining. 
Trendy,  reader'friendly  pages  are  alien' 
ating  the  men  and  tcomen  who  fill  them. 
The  skew  to  what  readers  want  is  jour' 
nalistically  inhibiting.  The  money  could 
be  better.  Lack  of  management  focus. 
Hear  it  from  five  working  journalists. 


Louis  Mleczko 
Staff  reporter 
Detroit  News 

I  have  been  at  the  Detroit  News  for 
23  years  and  have  never  been  unhappi- 
er.  I  have  thought  seriously  of  making  a 
change  but,  unfortunately  at  age  46,  job 
prospects  on  a  big- 
city  daily  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited. 

As  president 
of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  local  here, 
which  also  includes 
the  Free  Press  and 
some  suburban  pa¬ 
pers,  I’ve  had  a  great 
vantage  point. 

We  have  lost  over  300,000  of  our  dai¬ 
ly  circulation,  roughly  half  the  total. 
When  the  joint  operating  agreement 


was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1989,  we  were  at  about 
690,000  daily.  Now  it’s  just  below 
350,000. 

The  Free  Press  has  also  lost  reader- 
ship  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  we  have. 
They  are  down  from  about  620,000  to 
575,000.  Ironically,  when  we  were  going 
through  an  even  worse  recession  in  the 
early  ’80s,  the  circulation  of  both  papers 
increased. 

When  Gannett  took  over,  they 
brought  their  management  style  and 
philosophy  of  newspapering  to  Detroit. 
From  a  journalistic  standpoint,  it’s  been 
an  unhappy  experience. 

One  of  their  innovations  is  the  Gan¬ 
nett  News  2000  program.  Basically,  it’s 
a  blueprint  for  writing  shorter  stories  in 
a  “reader  friendly”  way.  It’s  writing  to 
please  the  reader  as  opposed  to  the  staff 
interpreting  the  day’s  events  and  report¬ 
ing  on  them. 

This  has  created  a  situation  where  re¬ 
porters  are  deprived  of  drive  and  enter¬ 
prise  and  given  little  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
ercise  creativity  and  imagination. 

Frequently,  three,  four  or  five  differ¬ 
ent  editors  will  edit  one  story  and  each 
will  put  his  own  imprimatur  on  it. 
There’s  an  attitude  that  the  editors 
know  everything  and  the  reporting  staff 
knows  nothing.  Many  of  our  line  edi¬ 
tors  or  middle-level  editors  have  little 
reporting  experience  themselves.  They 
came  up  through  the  ranks  of  the  copy 
desk  and  never  functioned  as  reporters. 

For  10  years,  I  was  transportation 
writer  for  the  News  and  developed  an 
expertise,  sources  and  a  classification 
that  was  not  of  interest  to  many  read¬ 
ers.  That  classification  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  entirely. 

It’s  frustrating  not  being  able  to  func¬ 
tion  as  an  experienced  reporter  who 
can  go  out,  cover  a  beat  and  develop 
sources  and  story  ideas. 


Fred  King 
Copy  editor 

Spokesman-Review,  Spokane 

The  thing  I  dislike  about  my  job  is 
the  politics.  There’s  a  perception  you 
have  to  play  the  game  to  get  along.  It’s 
almost  as  if  hard  work  isn’t  a  require¬ 
ment  any  longer. 

I  used  to  be  news  editor  of  the  even¬ 
ing  paper  here.  It  was  a  supervisory  job 
and  I  was  very  hap¬ 
py.  They  killed  the 
evening  paper  and  I 
am  now  working  as 
a  copy  editor  for  the 
morning  paper.  I’m 
not  displeased  with 
that,  but  I  believe 
all  my  skills  are  not 
being  utilized.  I  en¬ 
joyed  what  I  was  do¬ 
ing  then,  but  I’m  feeling  pretty  stagnant 
now. 

After  15  years  in  the  business,  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  use  my  leader¬ 
ship  and  organizational  skills  in  a  cre¬ 
ative  setting  is  particularly  frustrating. 

As  a  morning  newspaper,  most  of  the 
hard-core  news  jobs  are  nighttime  jobs, 
but  I  resist  working  at  night. 

I  suppose  if  I  put  in  12-hour  days, 
worked  different  hours  and  would  be 
willing  to  be  moved  around  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  probably  would  have  done 
better  here. 

I  feel  management  is  not  addressing 
my  personal  needs.  That’s  not  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  management  here,  it’s  a 
product  of  the  newspaper  business.  Af¬ 
ter  10  years  of  answering  only  to  a  man¬ 
aging  editor,  I  now  have  to  report  to 
two  or  three  other  people  and  that’s  a 
problem  of  adjustment. 

I  am  45  and  the  future  scares  me.  I 
look  around  the  newsroom  and  1  am 
definitely  one  of  the  older  people  here. 
And  this  is  not  an  old  people’s  game. 

The  owners  of  this  newspaper  are  all 
very  caring  people,  but,  naturally,  their 
interests  are  different  from  mine.  The 
company  is  extremely  loyal  to  its  em¬ 
ployees,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
benefits  and  that  kind  of  thing.  But  it’s 
frustrating  when  people  with  experi¬ 
ence,  who  have  been  here  a  long  time, 
have  gifts  to  offer  that  are  not  being  uti¬ 
lized  or  encouraged. 

I  believe  my  job  can  be  a  lot  better. 
Now,  my  greater  satisfactions  come 
from  my  life  outside  my  job.  It  used  to 
be  the  other  way  around. 


Rockmore  is  a  free'lance  writer 
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Carol  Horner 
Reporter 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

1  am  unhappy  with  the  trend  in  jour¬ 
nalism  today.  1  don’t  like  what  1  see  as  a 
move  toward  triviality  and  superficial¬ 
ity. 

We’re  paying  a  price  for  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  profits  and  the  need  to 
please  Wall  Street.  The  price  is  paid  in 
smaller  newsholes 
and  a  breathless  and 
frantic  chase  after 
readers,  incorrectly 
perceived  as  unap¬ 
preciative  of  com¬ 
plexity  and  depth. 

Editors  must  some¬ 
how  seize  back  con¬ 
trol.  They  need  to 
stop  bowing  to  people  carrying  calcula¬ 
tors  and  they  need  to  resist  the  sheep¬ 
like  inclination  to  desperately  imitate 
television. 

Newspapers  will  never  be  a  television 
set.  Yes,  1  know  readership  has  been  de¬ 
clining  and  many  newspapers  have  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  last  time.  But  we  must 
stick  to  what  we  can  do,  which  is  to 
provide  complexity,  depth,  perspective 
and  intelligence.  1  think  we  are  now  de¬ 
pleting  our  audience  by  insulting  their 
intelligence. 

The  kind  of  work  I  do  in  journalism 
is  being  increasingly  devalued.  I  want  to 
be  careful  to  say  that  my  newspaper  and 
my  editor  are  speaking  out  against  these 
trends.  Nevertheless,  they  are  so  perva¬ 
sive  that  inevitably  they  wash  over  a 
very  fine  organization  like  this  one. 

There  is  less  money,  less  space  and  a 
creeping  emphasis  on  a  different  kind 
of  writing  and  reporting.  I  just  wrote  a 
16-inch  piece  on  Janet  Reno,  a  40-inch 
piece  on  Joycelyn  Elders  and  a  30-inch 
piece  on  Yitzhak  Shamir,  so  realistically 
I  am  still  able  to  write  at  reasonable 
length  but  the  fight  becomes  harder. 

Even  here,  where  we  have  an  editor 
who  speaks  out  for  journalistic  excel¬ 
lence  and  tries  to  protect  the  values  al¬ 
ways  practiced  here,  the  fight  becomes 
increasingly  harder  for  substantial,  per¬ 
ceptive  and  complex  work. 

I  think  journalism  serves  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  this  culture  and  democracy 
despite  the  new  wave  of  business  people 
running  newspapers  who  promulgate 
and  push  the  idea  that  newspapers  are 
widgets.  They  can  call  our  work  “prod¬ 
uct”  until  hell  freezes  over  but  we  are 
not  widgets.  And  never  will  be! 

There  are  journalistic  values  that  will 
endure,  and  frankly,  1  haven’t  been 
shown  where  the  grand  experiments 


with  triviality  have  made  people  come 
running  back  to  newspapers.  Show  me. 

Rick  Montgomery 
Special  assignment  reporter 
Kansas  City  Star 

This  business  makes  you  a  cynic.  I 
came  into  it  as  an  idealist  seeking  the 
truth  but  here  I  am,  a  curmudgeon. 

After  a  decade  of  covering  the  news, 

I  realized  the  truth  is  often  taking  two 
different  positions  and  splitting  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Finding  the  deeper  truth  be¬ 
hind  a  story  can  take  weeks  or  months 
and  we  simply  don’t  have  the  time. 

Another  frustration  is  you’re  always 
operating  on  someone  else’s  timetable. 
Obviously,  breaking  stories  can’t  be 
scheduled.  But  beyond  that,  you’ve  got 
deadlines,  sources  who  don’t  return 
phone  calls  on  time,  subjects  deciding 
whether  they  are  in  the  mood  for  an  in¬ 
terview  or  who  just  decide  to  play  hard 
to  get.  Many  of  my  interviews  are  after 
8  and  9  o’clock  when  I  could  be  home 
playing  with  my 
kids. 

Another  sign  I’m 
becoming  more  griz¬ 
zled,  I  suppose,  is  I 
used  to  call  my  wife 
excitedly  to  tell  her 
I’m  on  a  breaking 
story  and  would  be 
home  late.  Now  I 
call  and  say,  “Damn  it,  I  can’t  get  away.” 

When  I  got  into  the  business,  there 
was  an  energy  and  excitement  about  it 
that  I  miss  today.  Newspapers  seem  to 
be  getting  increasingly  managerial.  If  I 
do  a  story  for  the  Sunday  paper,  there  is 
a  good  chance  seven  managers  might 
read  it  before  it  sees  the  light  of  day. 

And  one  thing  I  sense  about  bureau¬ 
cracy  is  that  each  supervisor  wants  to 
have  an  impact.  When  I  work  on  a  sto¬ 
ry  trying  to  satisfy  one  supervisor,  I  may, 
unwittingly,  make  another  one  unhap¬ 
py.  And,  of  course,  the  risk  is  ever  pre¬ 
sent  it  will  satisfy  everyone. 

I  have  no  complaints  as  far  as  being 
an  employee  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
Things  that  frustrate  me  like  deadline 
pressures,  the  inability  to  control  my 
own  clock  and  late  night  work  are 
characteristic  of  the  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  like  my¬ 
self  have  never  lived  the  misery  of  get¬ 
ting  up  in  the  morning  and  going  to  a 
job  they  know  is  going  to  be  the  same 
as  it  was  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
There’s  no  reward  like  seeing  a  story 
you  worked  at  long  and  hard  get  in  the 
paper  just  the  way  you  wanted  it  to. 


Kyn  Tolson 

News  feature  editor 

Day,  New  London,  Conn. 

I  like  my  job.  I  handle  a  range  of  du¬ 
ties  and  can  alternate  between  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.  There  is  unusual  flexi¬ 
bility  here,  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of 
the  advantages  of  working  for  a  smaller, 
independently  owned  newspaper. 

However,  I  do  wish  the  money  was 
better  for  journal¬ 
ists.  I  believe  that, 
comparably,  we  are 
underpaid.  That’s 
not  a  healthy  situa¬ 
tion  because  a  lot  of 
bright  people  are 
leaving  for  other  op¬ 
portunities.  If  you 
want  knowledge¬ 
able,  highly  quali¬ 
fied  people  to  come  to  the  job,  you  have 
to  offer  salaries  that  attract  them. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong,  generalists  are 
important,  but  if  you  want  experts  in 
specific  fields,  the  money  must  be  there. 
Everyone  who  works  hard  in  journalism 
should  be  rewarded  with  more  worldly 
goods. 

In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  which 
pays  more  to  their  teachers  than  any 
other  state,  a  teacher  after  four  years 
might  be  making  more  money  than  a 
journalist  after  10  years.  I  don’t  think  it 
is  unfair  for  teachers  to  make  more 
money  than  journalists.  We  must  at¬ 
tract  good  teachers;  they  are  essential 
to  our  society.  But  newspapers  exert  a 
lot  of  influence  and  they  are  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  society. 

While  newspapers  take  pride  in  their 
prestige  and  influence,  I  don’t  think 
they  evaluate  their  workers  fairly.  After 
all,  society  measures  the  value  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  wages  we  are  paid. 

I  think  you  can  only  make  news¬ 
papers  better  by  attracting  better  jour¬ 
nalists  willing  to  stay  in  the  business.  To 
accomplish  that,  the  pay  must  be  equal 
to  their  duties. 

It’s  ironic,  I  never  heard  anyone  say 
they  chose  journalism  because  of  the 
money,  yet  many  good  people  leave  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  it. 

Yes,  I  see  my  future  in  this  business, 
but  I  don’t  see  it  getting  any  better  than 
it  is  now. 

The  number  of  newspapers  is  declin¬ 
ing  and  others  are  McDonaldizing  — 
little  nuggets  —  in  an  effort  to  gain 
more  readers.  Decline  will  happen  if 
you  let  it  happen;  the  challenge  is  to 
become  more  imaginative.  I  don’t  think 
nugget  news  is  the  answer.  The  answer 
is  more  thoughtful  journalism.  BEd?? 
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Regional  TV  Listings  Award  Winners 
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Clovis  News  Journal 

Clovis,  NM 
Best  Tabloid 

(under  20,000  circulation) 
The  Oregonian 
Portland,  OR 
Best  Tabloid 

(over  20,000  circulation) 
The  Bulletin 
j  Bend,  OR 
r  Best  Quarterfold 
(under  40,000  circulation) 
Contra  Costa  Times 
Walnut  Creek,  CA 
Best  Quarterfold 
(over  40,000  circulation) 
Contra  Costa  Times 
Walnut  Creek,  CA 
Best  Dally  Page  (tie) 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver,  CO 
Best  Dally  Page  (tie) 
Contra  Costa  Times 
Walnut  Creek,  CA 
Best  Use  of  Color 

Mid-West 

Kansas  City  Kansan 

Kansas  City,  KS 
Best  Tabloid 

(under  20,000  circulation) 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Kalamazoo,  Ml 
Best  Tabloid 

(over  20,000  circulation) 


Southern  Illinoisan 
Carbondale,  IL 
Best  Quarterfold 
(under  40,000  circulation) 
The  News-Gazette 
Champaign,  IL 
Best  Quarterfold 
(over  40,000  circulation) 
The  Chicago  Sun-TImas 
Chicago,  IL 
Best  Other  TV  Book 
Detroit  News 
Detroit,  Ml 
Best  Dally  Page 

Southeast/ 

Mid-Atlantic 

The  Valley  Times-News 

Lanett,  AL 
Best  Tabloid 

(under  20,000  circulation) 

Naples  Dally  News 

Naples,  FL 
Best  Tabloid 

(over  20,000  circulation) 
Citrus  County  Chronicle 
Crystal  River,  FL 
Best  Quarterfold 
(under  40,000  circulation) 
The  Charlotte  Observer 
Charlotte,  NC 
Best  Quarterfold 
(over  40,000  circulation) 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Fort  Worth,  TX 
Best  Other  TV  Book 


The  Herald-Sun 
Durham,  NC 
Best  Dally  Page 
The  Herald-Sun 
Durham,  NC 
Best  Use  of  Color  (tie) 
Fort  Worth  Star-Talegram 
Fort  Worth,  TX 
Best  Use  of  Color  (tie) 

Northeast 

The  Tribune-Democrat 

Johnstown,  PA 
Best  Tabloid 

(over  20,000  circulation) 
PIqua  Daily  Call 
Piqua,  OH 
Best  Quarterfold 
(under  40,000  circulation) 
New  York  Dally  News 
New  York,  NY 
Best  Quarterfold 
(over  40,000  circulation) 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Dayton,  OH 
Best  Dally  Page 
New  York  Dally  News 
New  York,  NY 
Best  Use  of  Color 
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And  thanks  to  all  who  entered. 

National  Winners  to  be  announced  at  the 
NAA  Technical  Exposition  (NEXPO)  in  Las  Vegas,  June  25-29 


VTVData 

L  J  Technologies 

Northway  Plaza  •  Queensbury,  NY  12804  •  (800)  338  -TVDT 


Recruiting 
Guest  Columnists 

Spokane  newspaper  appoints  new  editors,  whose  jobs  are  to 
scour  community  for  people  to  write  for  the  opinion  pages 


by  M.L.  Stein 

SEVERAL  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  in¬ 
teractive  information  systems  but  the 
Spokane  Spokesmari'Review  has  taken 
a  bolder  step;  interactive  editors. 

Doug  Floyd,  who  used  to  be  editori¬ 
al  page  editor,  has  a  new  job  along 
with  staffer  Rebecca  Nappi.  They  now 
are  called  interactive  editors  and  their 
jobs  are  to  scour  the  community  for 
people  to  write  for  the  opinion  pages. 

Floyd,  whose  former  title  has  been 
abolished,  noted  in  a  recent  company 
newsletter  that  the  paper  will  continue 
to  publish  letters  to  the  editor  and 
guest  columns. 

“Still,  that’s  not  enough,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “Public  input  means  more  than 
giving  a  handful  of  readers  the  chance 


to  see  their  own  viewpoint  in  print  un¬ 
der  their  own  bylines.  It  means  getting 
to  know  the  readership  as  individuals 
in  all  their  diversity.  It  means  hearing 
directly  from  them  what  issues  truly 
matter  in  their  lives  and  why.” 

In  an  adjoining  column,  Nappi  ex¬ 
plained  that  “interactive”  means  “we’re 
meeting  people,  listening  and  talking 
to  them  and  helping  their  voices  be 
heard  in  the  pages  of  our  newspaper.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

One  of  the  first  submissions  used 
was  by  a  seventh-grader,  who  told  how 
the  DARE  program  helped  keep  kids 
off  drugs  and  alcohol.  She  described 
how  drugs  had  been  responsible  for 


deaths  in  her  family. 

A  man  and  a  woman  wrote  their  dif¬ 
ferent  reactions  when  they  witnessed 
parents  abusing  children  in  public 
places.  One  intervened;  the  other  re¬ 
mained  silent. 

Authors  of  the  “Your  Turn”  public 
columns  can  get  help  with  writing  and 
style  from  Floyd  and  Nappi.  The  pair 
already  have  met  with  two  community 
focus  groups  to  seek  ideas  for  essays 
and  their  views  of  the  Spokesmari'Re' 
view's  opinion  pages. 

Floyd  said  the  focus  group  members, 
who  ranged  in  age  from  late  20s  to  late 
70s,  made  such  suggestions  as: 

•  “Get  out  of  your  ivory  tower  and 
into  the  community.” 

•  “Put  more  women  on  the  editorial 
board.” 


•  “Publish  less  opinion  by  the  ex¬ 
perts  and  more  by  ordinary  folks.” 

•  “More  diversity,  please.” 

As  a  result  of  the  meetings,  the  pa¬ 
per  added  two  women  to  the  editorial 
board  and  decided  to  run  mostly 
signed  editorials. 

The  Spokesman-Review  has  added 
other  “interactive  features.”  Floyd  is 
writing  a  new  column,  “Off  the  News,” 
composed  of  bite-size  slices  of  com¬ 
mentary  about  current  events  that 
rarely  make  the  front  page. 

The  editorial  board  each  week  nom¬ 
inates  one  reader  essay  or  piece  of  art 
for  its  “Golden  Pen  Award.”  The  nomi¬ 
nee’s  contribution  is  published  Monday 


and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  board 
chooses  a  single  winner  to  receive  a  10- 
karat  gold  Cross  pen. 

Another  innovation  is  “From  Both 
Sides,”  a  weekly  column  that  looks  at 
issues  from  two  points  of  view.  The 
idea,  Floyd  said,  is  to  ease  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  readers  who  disagree  with  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  positions. 

Nappi  said,  “  ‘Interactive’  is  quite 
the  buzzword  these  days.  The  word 
crops  up  in  relation  to  computers  and 
cable  TV.  But  we  have  a  simple  defini¬ 
tion  for  ‘interactive.’  It  just  means  that 
we’re  meeting  people,  listening  and 
talking  to  them,  and  helping  their 
voices  be  heard  in  the  pages  of  our 
newspaper.” 

Managing  editor  Chris  Peck  said  the 
duties  of  the  editorial  page  editor  now 
are  divided  among  various  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

“What  we’re  doing,”  Peck  continued, 
“is  giving  the  paper  more  credence  by 
turning  over  the  opinion  pages  to  the 
community.” 

Floyd,  who  with  Nappi  plans  on 
more  forays  into  the  community  to  tap 
citizens  for  viewpoints,  commented,  “If 
we  do  it  right,  subscribers  will  flip  to 
the  opinion  pages  knowing  they’ll  find 
a  zesty  blend  of  the  issues  and  view¬ 
points  written  and  compiled  not  by  or¬ 
acles  but  by  their  neighbors.” 

Price  hike 

THE  PRICE  OF  Detroit’s  jointly  pro¬ 
duced  Sunday  paper  was  increased  by  a 
quarter  to  $1.50,  effective  April  3. 

The  Detroit  News  and  Free  Press  price 
increase  applies  to  newsstand  sales,  out- 
state  home  delivery  and  weekend-only 
delivery  inside  the  six-county  Detroit 
area. 

The  price  for  daily-only  and  seven- 
day  home  delivery  inside  the  metro  De¬ 
troit  area  was  not  increased. 


One  of  the  first  submissions  used  was  by  a 
seventh'grader,  who  told  how  the  DARE  program 
helped  keep  kids  off  drugs  and  alcohol.  She 
described  how  drugs  had  been  responsible  for 
deaths  in  her  family. 
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Protector  Of 
Commercial  Speech 
Stepping  Down 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  Blackmun  is  best  known  as 
author  of  Roe  vs.  Wade,  but  he  also  is  renowned  for  his  role  in 
decisions  protecting  commercial  free  speech  rights; 
he  was  a  late  bloomer  in  his  support  for  the  print  press 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE  Harry 
Blackmun,  who  at  age  85  announced 
he  will  be  stepping  down  from  the 
bench,  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
the  controversial  Roe  vs.  Wade  deci- 
sion,  which  said  a  woman’s  right  to  pri¬ 
vacy  protects  her  decision  to  have  an 
abortion. 

But  Blackmun  also  is  known  for  his 
role  in  decisions  protecting  the  rights 
of  commercial  speech. 

In  the  1976  case  of  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  vs.  Virginia  Citi¬ 
zens  Consumer  Council  Inc.,  Black¬ 
mun  wrote  the  majority  ruling  that 
commercial  speech  does  enjoy  consti¬ 
tutional  protection. 

“What  is  at  issue,”  he  wrote,  “is 
whether  a  state  may  completely  sup¬ 
press  the  dissemination  of  concededly 
truthful  information  about  entirely 
lawful  activity,  fearful  of  that  informa¬ 
tion’s  effect  upon  its  disseminators  and 
recipients. 

“Reserving  other  questions,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  answer  to  this  one  is  in 
the  negative.” 


The  court,  however,  also  held  that 
commercial  speech  was  not  quite  equal 
to  political  speech  and  could  be  regu¬ 


Justice  Harry  Blackmun 


lated  if  it  were  false  or  misleading,  for 
example. 

“Some  forms  of  commercial  speech 


regulation  are  surely  permissible,”  he 
wrote. 

The  following  year,  Blackmun  again 


wrote  for  the  majority  in  Bates  vs. 
State  Bar  of  Arizona,  which  examined 
the  constitutionality  of  a  state  ban  on 
advertising  by  lawyers. 

Again,  the  court  determined  that 
the  advertising  in  question  could  not 
be  suppressed  though  it  could  be  regu¬ 
lated. 

“In  holding  that  advertising  by  at¬ 
torneys  may  not  be  subjected  to  blan¬ 
ket  suppression  and  that  the  advertise¬ 
ment  at  issue  is  protected,  we,  of 
course,  do  not  hold  that  advertising  by 
attorneys  may  not  be  regulated  in  any 
way,”  Blackmun  wrote. 

Allowable  restrictions  would  include 
those  on  false  or  misleading  ads;  time, 
place  and  manner  of  advertising;  and 
ads  for  illegal  transactions. 

The  Bates  case  did  not  examine 
such  advertising  in  the  broadcast  me¬ 
dia. 

In  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  speech  cases  of  the  1980s, 
Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 
vs.  Public  Service  Commission,  Black¬ 
mun  did  not  write  the  majority  deci¬ 
sion  but  did  weigh  in  with  a  concur¬ 
ring  statement. 

The  majority  determined  that  the 
“state  must  assert  a  substantial  interest 
to  be  achieved  by  restrictions  on  com¬ 
mercial  speech”  and  set  up  a  four-point 
test. 

In  his  concurrence,  Blackmun 
agreed  that  scrutiny  of  commercial 
speech  is  appropriate  when  designed  to 
protect  consumers  but  not  when  it  is 
designed  “to  suppress  information 
about  a  product  in  order  to  manipulate 
a  private  economic  decision  that  the 
state  cannot  or  has  not  regulated  or 


In  the  case  of  Virginia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
vs.  Virginia  Citizens  Consumer  Council  Inc., 
Blackmun  wrote  the  majority  ruling  that  commer¬ 
cial  speech  does  enjoy  constitutional  protection. 
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The  Pulitzer  Prize 


We  are  proud  to  announce  that  our  newspaper.  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  has  been  awarded 
the  1994  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative  Reporting. 

We  received  journalism’s  most  prestigious  award  for  our  public  service  series  exposing  corruption 
in  the  Rhode  Island  court  system. 

Congratulations  to  the  reporters,  photographers,  editors  and  everyone  here  at  the  paper  who  help¬ 
ed  make  this  happen.  Finding  the  truth  and  getting  it  to  the  people  is  our  idea  of  Journalism  at  its  best. 
We  are  honored  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  thinks  so,  too.  ^roliidentpjnurnali^ullptin 


outlawed  directly.” 

However,  protecting  commercial 
speech  can  be  a  double-edged  sword, 
warned  Duke  University  Law  School 
professor  William  Van  Alstyne. 

Blackmun’s  “most  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  First  Amendment  area 
surely  was  in  the  zeal  of  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  protection  of  commercial 
speech,  virtually  as  far  as  political 
speech,”  Van  Alstyne  commented. 

“Many  would  celebrate  that  as  a  big 
contribution,  but  there  is  risk  and  it 
tends  to  be  one  you  encounter  along 
the  way  with  some  of  his  work,”  he 
said. 

To  the  extent  that  commercial 
speech  is  protected  similarly  to  politi¬ 
cal  speech,  the  opposite  also  can  apply, 
and  political  speech  can  be  cut  back  to 
the  level  of  commercial  speech  rights. 
Van  Alstyne  said.  “If  you  have  a  com¬ 
mon  rule  for  both,  I  can  see  where  you 
can  water  down  political  speech,”  he 
said.  “It  has  its  darker  possibilities. 


cret  documents  about  its  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

In  his  dissent,  Blackmun  noted  that 
although  the  hlew  York  Times  took 
three  months  to  analyze  the  papers 
which  dated  to  1968,  the  case  was 
rushed  through  the  court  system  with¬ 
out  time  for  proper  analysis. 

“It  may  well  be  that  if  these  cases 
were  allowed  to  develop  as  they  should 
be  developed  and  to  be  tried  as  lawyers 
should  try  them  and  as  courts  should 
hear  them,  free  of  pressure  and  panic 
and  sensationalism,  other  light  would 
be  shed  on  the  situation  and  contrary 
considerations,  for  me,  might  prevail,” 
he  wrote.  “But  that  is  not  the  present 
posture  of  the  litigation.” 

Noting  that  there  were  examples  in 
the  papers  that  could  have  led  to  the 
death  of  American  soldiers,  destroyed 
alliances  and  hurt  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions,  Blackmun  wrote  that  he  hoped 
“the  damage  already  has  not  been 
done.” 


Appointed  in  1970  by  President  Nixon,  Blackmun 
dissented  in  the  1971  Pentagon  Papers  case,  in 
which  the  majority  ruled  that  the  government 
could  not  stop  newspapers’  publication  of  secret 
documents  about  its  involvement  in  Vietnam. 


“I  think  Justice  Blackmun’s  contri¬ 
butions  have  been  notable,  but  they’re 
subject  to  some  reserve  and  doubt,” 
Van  Alstyne  added. 

Blackmun  also  commented  on  press 
cases  regarding  other  issues  before  the 
court,  although  rarely  did  he  pen  the 
majority  opinion. 

“He’s  concurred  and  gone  along 
with  the  crowd  more  than  he’s  struck 
out  in  a  lot  of  these  areas,”  noted  Jane 
Kirtley,  executive  director  of  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

“But  having  said  that,  in  last  few 
years,  he’s  been  one  person  we  count¬ 
ed  on  time  and  time  again,”  she  added. 

Not  an  early 
friend  of  the  press 

Blackmun  did  not  start  out  as  much 
of  a  friend  to  the  press,  Kirtley  pointed 
out.  Appointed  in  1970  by  President 
Nixon,  Blackmun  dissented  in  the  1971 
Pentagon  Papers  case,  in  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  ruled  that  the  government  could 
not  stop  newspapers’  publication  of  se¬ 


Blackmun  has  been  a  strong  propo¬ 
nent  of  access  to  courtrooms,  although 
Kirtley  wondered  whether  he  was  more 
concerned  about  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment  right  to  a  public  trial  than  the 
First  Amendment. 

In  Gannett  vs.  DePasquale  in  1979, 
Blackmun  partially  dissented  from  the 
majority  that  found  that  the  right  to  a 
public  trial  was  one  enjoyed  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  not  the  news  media  and  the 
public. 

Blackmun  interpreted  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  mean  public  access. 

In  the  next  court  access  case.  Rich- 
mond  Newspapers  Inc.  vs.  Virginia  in 
1980,  he  joined  the  majority  in  finding 
that  closing  a  criminal  court  without 
an  overriding  interest  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional  under  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments. 

In  Richmond  Newspapers ,  Blackmun 
wrote  that  he  “took  great  pains”  in 
drafting  his  Gannett  opinion  and  that 
he  believed  that  the  court  was  in  error 
there. 

Regarding  the  Richmond  case,  how¬ 


ever,  Blackmun  wrote  that  he  re¬ 
mained  “convinced  that  the  right  to  a 
public  trial  is  to  be  found  where  the 
Constitution  explicitly  placed  it  —  in 
the  Sixth  Amendment.” 

“Having  said  all  this,  and  with  the 
Sixth  Amendment  set  to  one  side  in 
this  case,  I  am  driven  to  conclude,  as  a 
secondary  position,  that  the  First 
Amendment  must  provide  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  protection  for  public  access  to 
trial,”  he  wrote. 

Kirtley  said  of  Blackmun’s  Gannett 
dissent,  “It’s  impossible  to  know,  but  I 
wonder  how  much  he  affected  [the 
court’s]  ruling  in  Richmond  Neivs- 
papers . 

“I  am  convinced  that  Blackmun’s 
dissent  in  Gannett  was  behind  [Chief 
Justice  Warren]  Burger  accepting  Rich' 
mond  and  convincing  the  majority,” 
she  said. 

Although  he  was  not  an  out-front 
leader,  she  said,  his  earlier  comments 
in  a  number  of  cases  seem  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  future  decisions. 

In  Kirtley’s  opinion,  the  Gannett- 
Richmond  scenario  is  one  of  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  Blackmun  influenced 
the  court.  Another  example  would  be 
the  effect  of  his  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  on  Central  Hudson. 

“He  was  sort  of  putting  out  ideas 
and  testing  them,”  she  said.  “He  was 
not  afraid  to  suggest  an  approach  not 
yet  adopted  by  the  court.” 

Kirtley  said  Blackmun’s  concurring 
opinions  also  tended  to  suggest  that 
the  court  provide  more  guidance  in  its 
opinions. 

“He’s  very  conscious  of  Supreme 
Court  precedents,  and  he  doesn’t  have 
a  lot  of  patience  with  opinions  that  do 
not  set  out  principles,”  she  said. 

“Years  ago,  no  one  thought  he’d  be  a 
particular  supporter”  of  the  press,  she 
said.  “As  time  has  gone  by,  we  tend  to 
hope  he’ll  be  on  the  press  side,  and 
many  times  he  was.” 

Recent  examples  of  Blackmun’s  sup¬ 
port  for  the  press  include  his  dissent  in 
the  Cohen  vs.  Cowles  Media  Co.  case, 
which  found  that  a  newspaper  can  be 
liable  for  breach  of  contract  by  reveal¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  a  source. 

Blackmun  wrote,  “I  do  not  agree  .  .  . 
that  the  use  of  that  claim  to  penalize 
the  reporting  of  truthful  information 
regarding  a  political  campaign  does  not 
violate  the  First  Amendment.” 

His  latest  media  ruling  lifted  a  gag 
order  on  the  CBS  News  program,  48 


(See  Blackmun  on  page  124) 
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SPRUCE  FALLS  NEWSPRINT 


USING  THE  WHOLE  TREE  Our  integrated 
operations  will  soon  add  value  to  our 
utilization  of  eveiT  tree  haivested. 


A  new  studmill,  scheduled  for  completion 
early  in  1995,  will  produce  construction 
lumber  and  will  also  supply  our  newsprint 
mill’s  TMP  plant  with  wood  chips,  bcnefitting 
our  cost  structure  and  impro\  ing  our 
utilization  of  forest  resources. 


lumber  ■f|wood  chips|+:park1 


full  utilization 


A  LIGHT  FOOTPRINT  Spruce  Falls  manages  forest  resources  with 
the  goal  of  having  as  little  impact  as  possible  on  the  environment.  Our 
forest  management  program  has  led  the  industry  in  environmental 
responsibility.  We  use  the  most  advanced  and  innovative  techniques 
and  methods  in  harvesting  and  reforestation  in  order  to  foster  a  healthy 
and  diverse  forest,  one  which  will  provide  for  sustained  development, 
recreational  use  and  wildlife  habitat  for  years  to  come. 


Sprue*  Falls  is  now 
in  its  third  year  of 
operation.  Since  the 
beginning,  we've  made 
significant  changes  in 
processes  and  technology 
and  kept  you  up  to  date 
on  all  of  them.  We'd 
like  you  to  know  how 
those  changes  have 
improved  our  products 
and  our  ability  to  meet 
your  needs,  now  and 
in  the  future. 


If  you'd  like  more 
information  about  the 
multi-faceted  benefits  of 
Spruce  Falls  products, 
please  call  us  today. 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
&  ORDER  PLACEMENT 
P.O.  Box  100 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario 
Canada  P5N  2Y2 
US:  1-800-387-3012 
Can.:  1-800-387-5423 
Fax:  1-705-337-9709 
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2  Carlton  Street,  Suite  60S 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada  M5B1J9 
US:  1-800-565-3021 
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Marie  Brenner  returns 
to  the  baseball  field 

First  woman  to  cover  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
returns  to  spring  training  1 5  years  later 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

SHE  WAS  THE  first  woman  to  cover 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  baseball  team,  and 
15  years  later,  Marie  Brenner  returned 
to  the  beat,  at  least  temporarily. 

“Everytime  there’s  a  spring  training 
game,  someone  remembers  me,”  Bren¬ 
ner  said,  laughing. 


the  churlish,  old-fashioned  Red  Sox 
that  I  met  in  1979,  are  a  very  warm,  in¬ 
credibly  friendly  group  of  ballplayers. 

“The  racial  mix  of  the  team  is  fasci¬ 
nating.  There  are  so  many  blacks  on 
the  team  now,  and  [in  1979]  Jim  Rice 
was  one  of  the  few  blacks  on  the  team.” 

At  spring  training,  Brenner  again 
found  herself  the  only  woman  covering 


TMP 

Spruce  Falls*  new  ultra-modem 
TMP  plant  produces  high  quality 


high  yield  thermomechanical  pulp. 
It*s  the  high  yield  factor  that 


“Everytime  there’s  a  spring  training  game, 
someone  remembers  me,”  Brenner  said,  laughing. 


After  she  wrote  an  op-ed  piece  for 
the  New  York  Times  last  year  about  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  training  with  her  young 
daughter.  Travel  and  Leisure  magazine 
asked  her  to  cover  Red  Sox  spring 
training  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  this  year. 

“I’m  not  sure  how  I’m  going  to  write 
the  piece.  I  guess  it’ll  be  a  mood  piece 
about  coming  back  and  comparing  the 
1979  atmosphere  with  this  atmos¬ 
phere,”  Brenner  said. 

The  atmosphere  has  changed  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  often-exasperating 
experience  she  had  the  first  time. 

“The  change  is  extraordinary.  It’s  a 
new  Red  Sox,  a  different  team,”  Bren¬ 
ner  said.  “The  players,  far  from  being 


the  Red  Sox,  although,  she  said,  it’s 
not  for  lack  of  opportunity. 

“There  are  no  women  on  the  beat, 
but  I  think  that’s  just  more  a  function 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  women 
who  have  appeared  to  be  on  the  beat,” 
she  said. 

In  fact,  Brenner  said,  when  she 
asked  a  group  of  male  sportswriters 
why  there  were  no  women  covering 
the  Red  Sox,  one  laughingly  answered, 
“Women  are  smart.  They  would  never 
want  this  job.” 

After  her  stint  for  Travel  and 
Leisure,  Brenner  will  return  to  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  where  she  is  a 
staff  writer. 


Newspaper  chosen  over 
information  highway 


ARKANSAS  NEWSPAPER  sub¬ 
scribers  overwhelmingly  think  the  in¬ 
formation  superhighway  will  benefit  the 
Razorback  State  —  ljut  more  over¬ 
whelmingly  favor  a  newspaper  on  their 
doorstep,  according  to  a  survey. 

A  GTE  Corp.  survey  of  350  readers 
found  that  though  49%  of  them  hadn’t 
heard  of  the  information  superhighway, 
77%  of  them  liked  the  idea  when  it  was 
explained  them. 

Fully  79%  prefer  to  get  their  news 
from  old-fashioned  newspapers  deliv¬ 


Spruce  Falls  blends 
”  TMP  with  recycled 

recovered  fibre 
to  produce  (jnality, 
environmentally  friendly  newsprint. 


COMPARATIVE  FIBRE  YIELD 
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ered  by  hand. 

Only  17%  said  news  on  TV  screens 
was  most  appealing;  6%  preferred  per¬ 
sonal  computers;  3%  liked  fax. 

Majorities  of  readers  said  they  were 
unlikely  to  use  an  electronic  newspaper 
archive,  an  electronic  preview  of  the 
next  day’s  paper  or  a  personalized  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper. 

The  preferred  vehicle  for  traveling 
the  information  highway  was  interactive 
TV,  chosen  chose  by  42%,  followed  by 
the  computer  and  the  video  telephone. 
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Black  Weekly 
Firebombed 

Feisty  Ohio  paper  manages  to  publish  its  April  2  edition 
despite  destruction  of  its  newsroom  a  few  days  earlier 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  FIREBOMB  THAT  destroyed  the 
newsroom  of  the  Czncinnati  Herald 
could  not  keep  the  black-oriented 
weekly  silent. 

The  Herald  managed  to  publish  its 
April  2  edition  despite  the  firebombing 
at  3  a.m.  March  28. 

It  has  continued  to  publish  since. 

“We  were  very,  very  fortunate  that 
the  part  of  the  building  that  the  fire¬ 
bomb  hit  was  far  away  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  area,”  Herald  publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  Spillers  Jr.  said  in  a  telephone  in¬ 
terview  from  his  damaged  office. 

“Our  biggest  problem,  as  you  can 
imagine,  is  office  space,”  he  said.  “As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I’m  sitting  in  my  office 
now,  but  I  can’t  stay  too  long  because 
the  smoke  gets  to  me.” 

Cincinnati  arson  investigators  said 
someone  threw  a  plastic  bottle,  filled 
with  gasoline  and  ignited,  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  building  in  the  city’s 
Walnut  Hills  neighborhood. 

An  early  possibility  that  investiga¬ 
tors  found  fingerprints  at  the  scene 
apparently  turned  up  nothing,  Spillers 
said. 

“If  they’ve  made  any  progress,  I  don’t 
know  of  it,”  he  said. 

However,  Spillers  and  many  Herald 
journalists  believe  that  the  firebombing 
was  linked  to  a  controversial  article  in 
the  March  26  edition  by  a  local 
African  history  doctoral  student. 

Michael  Burks’  article  “Blacks  and 
Islam”  argued  that  there  is  no  racial 
reason  for  blacks  to  identify  with  Is¬ 
lam,  which  he  called  an  “Arab  reli¬ 
gion.” 

Burks  further  wrote  that  Arab  Mus¬ 
lims  wreaked  destruction  on  black 
Africans  during  a  seventh  century  in¬ 
vasion,  massacring  and  enslaving. 

The  day  before  the  firebombing,  a 
man  called  the  newspaper  several 
times  with  death  threats  against  Burks 
and  the  paper. 


“Unfortunately,  I’m  beginning  to  be¬ 
lieve  I’m  a  victim  of  someone  who 
didn’t  like  [Burks],”  Spillers  said. 

Nevertheless,  Burks  will  be  back  in 
the  paper  soon,  Spillers  said.  “Nobody 
is  going  to  tell  me  who  is  going  to  write 
in  the  paper  and  who  is  not. 


“I’m  not  really  crazy  about  his  writ¬ 
ing,”  the  publisher  added,  “but  he’s  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  better  shot  from  me  after 
this  thing.” 

U.S.  Rep.  David  Mann  (D-Ohio) 
toured  the  damaged  newsroom  after 
the  fire  and  in  a  letter  later  urged  U.S. 


PROTESTING  A  NEWS  story,  two 
armed  men  this  month  held  Japanese 
newspaper  executives  hostage  for  six 
hours. 

According  to  Asahi  Shimbun,  the  two 
men  demanded  an  apology  from  the 
Tokyo-based  paper  for  its  coverage  of 
the  Tokyo  tribunal  after  World  War  II, 

1993  worst  year 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  Institute 
called  1993  “the  worst  year  for  the  press 
in  living  memory”  in  its  annual  World 
Press  Freedom  Review. 

Between  59  and  75  journalists  were 
killed,  wounded  or  threatened  while 
trying  to  do  their  jobs,  IPI  said. 

But  there  also  was  good  news. 


Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  to 
launch  a  federal  investigation  of  the 
firebombing  as  a  hate  crime. 

A  Cincinnati  Enquirer  story  by  John 
Hopkins  noted  that  the  firebombing  is 
the  most  extreme  attack  on  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Queen  City  since  a  mob  dis¬ 


mantled  the  press  of  the  abolitionist 
newspaper  the  Philanthropist  July  12, 
1836. 

The  family-owned  Herald,  which 
was  founded  in  1954,  is  Cincinnati’s 
only  black-oriented  weekly.  It  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  25,000. 


which  they  said  served  to  condemn 
Japan  and  blasphemed  the  spirits  of  the 
war  dead. 

They  also  reportedly  threw  anti-Asahi 
Shimbun  leaflets  out  of  a  window  and 
displayed  banners  criticizing  the  paper. 

Riot  police  persuaded  the  men  to  sur¬ 
render  and  they  were  arrested. 

for  press 

IPI  said,  “The  sight  of  Israeli  journal¬ 
ists  reporting  live  in  Hebrew  from 
Tunisia  —  an  Arab  country  with  which 
Israel  has  no  relations  —  followed  by  an 
Israeli  radio  reporter  speaking  from  Jor¬ 
dan  —  a  nation  with  which  Israel  is  still 
technically  at  war  —  heightened  the 
sensation  of  a  . . .  change  for  the  better.” 


“Nobody  is  going  to  tell  me  who  is  going  to  write 
in  the  paper  and  who  is  not.” 


Japanese  newspaper  execs 
held  hostage  for  six  hours 
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Patricia  Gaston 


PULITZER^PRIZE 

for  International  Reporting 
has  been  awarded  to 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
for  the  series 

“Violence  Against  Women: 
A  Question  of  Human  Rights” 

WRITERS 


At  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  our  primary  mission  is  to  provide 
readers  with  a  newspaper  of  distinction  every  day.  It  is  deeply  gratifying 
when  our  peers  recognize  our  work  as  the  best  in  the  nation  by 
honoring  us  with  journalism’s  most  prestigious  award. 


Previous  Pulitzer  Prizes  Awarded: 

1993.  Spot  News  Photography;  1992,  Investigative  Rcponing;  1991,  Feature  Photography;  1989,  Explanatory  Journalism;  1986,  National  Reporting 


Toni  Y.  Joseph 


Gregory  Kaa 


Pam  Maples 


Gayle  Reaves 


Anne  Reifenberg 


George  Rodrigue 


John  Davidson 


In  Brief 


E.W.  Scripps  acquires 
remainder  of 
broadcast  shares 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO.  arrd  its  86%- 
owned  broadcasting  subsidiary,  Scripps 
Howard  Broadcasting,  have  announced 
an  agreement  for  the  parent  company 
to  acquire  the  14%  of  broadcast  shares 
it  does  not  own. 

The  board  of  Scripps  Howard  Broad¬ 
casting  approved  a  sweetened  offer  from 
Scripps  to  swap  3.45  shares,  up  from 
three  shares,  of  Scripps  stock  for  each 
broadcast  share. 

Scripps  said  the  tax-free  swap,  for 
which  it  would  have  to  issue  about  5 
million  Class  A  shares,  worth  about 
$119  million,  would  give  broadcast 
shareholders  more  liquid  stock  in  a  big¬ 
ger  company. 

Scripps  owns  19  daily  papers,  the 
United  Media  syndicate,  cable  systems 
and  television  production  interests. 
Scripps  Howard  Broadcasting  owns 
nine  TV  stations  and  smaller  cable 
holdings  and  plans  a  home  and  garden 
cable  channel. 

Moody^s  reviews 
Park  debt  rating 

MOODY’S  INVESTORS  SERVICE 
has  begun  a  review  of  Park  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.’s  debt  rating  following  Park’s 
decision  to  put  itself  up  for  sale. 

Moody’s,  the  New  York  City-based 
debt-rating  company,  said  the  rating  of 
Park’s  $50  million  worth  of  Baa3  con¬ 
vertible  subordinated  debentures  could 
go  up  or  down  depending  on  the  wealth 
of  the  buyer  and  type  of  sale  financing. 

Printers  oust 
CWA  local 

COMPOSING  ROOM  WORKERS  at 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  after 
working  five  of  the  past  six  years  with¬ 
out  a  contract,  voted  to  oust  Communi¬ 
cation  Workers  of  America  Local  9400 
as  their  bargaining  agent. 

In  the  second  decertification  vote  in 
as  many  years,  the  oldest  bargaining 
unit  at  the  paper  voted  31-21  March  31 
to  decertify  the  union.  It  was  the  first 
union  ever  tossed  from  the  paper. 


“We’re  gratified,”  said  Gene  Bell, 
Union-Tribune  president  and  CEO. 
“We  look  forward  to  working  in  a  new 
relationship  with  the  composing  room 
staff.” 

Micheal  Hartigan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  local,  said,  “We’re  not 
pleased,  obviously,  with  the  results,  but 
when  you  have  an  anti-union  company 
coming  at  you,  this  happens. 

“I  think  basically  the  company  was 
able  to  replace  our  people  with  people 
less  inclined  to  be  union,”  he  said.  “We 
have  had  problems  with  this  company 
for  years.” 

U-T  labor  relations  manager  Pat 
Marrinan  said,  “This  was  a  decision 
made  not  by  us  but  by  the  employees  in 
the  composing  room.  We  are  gratified 
with  the  decision  but  it  was  their  deci¬ 
sion.” 

Composing  room  workers  went  with¬ 
out  a  contract  for  five  years  before  an 
unsuccessful  decertification  vote  in 
1992.  Both  sides  then  agreed  to  a  one- 
year  contract,  which  expires  in  April. 

To  call  a  decertification  vote,  30%  of 
workers  in  a  bargaining  unit  have  to 
sign  a  petition. 

The  composing  room  was  organized 
in  1908  under  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  now  part  of  the  CWA. 
The  bargaining  unit  lost  nearly  half  of 
its  members  as  the  result  of  job  buyouts 
in  the  past  few  years. 

The  CWA  continues  to  represent 
about  150  mailroom  employees,  who  are 
negotiating  to  replace  their  expired  con¬ 
tract.  Other  unions  at  the  paper  include 
the  Newspaper  Guild  for  white-collar 
employees;  Teamsters  drivers,  who  are 
without  a  contract;  and  the  Graphic 
Communications  International  Union, 
whose  two  pressroom  units  are  negotiat¬ 
ing  to  replace  expired  contracts. 

Hartigan  vowed  to  seek  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  when  the  law  allows,  after  one 
year. 

“It’s  not  the  war,”  he  declared.  “It’s 
simply  the  battle.” 

Panel:  Continue 
Radio,  TV  Marti 

A  THREE-MEMBER  ADVISORY  pan¬ 
el  has  recommended  continued  broad¬ 
casting  of  the  controversial  Radio  and 
TV  Marti  into  Cuba. 

Headed  by  R.  Peter  Strauss,  former 


director  of  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
panel  reported  that  continued  broad¬ 
casting  of  U.S.  Information  Agency- 
produced  news  and  entertainment  was 
particularly  important  as  the  Cuban 
economy  falters. 


KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC.  HAS  named 
longtime  TV  news  director  Richard 
Moore  to  head  its  television  arm  and 
launch  a  TV  news  show  based  on  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Former  news  director  at  WSB-TV  in 
Atlanta  and  WSOC-TV  in  Charlotte, 
Moore,  45,  was  named  general  manager 
of  KR  Video  Inc.,  where  he  will  assem¬ 
ble  a  staff  of  50  to  60  to  create  the  In¬ 
quirer  News  Hour,  a  one-hour,  nightly 
newscast  scheduled  to  debut  this  sum¬ 
mer  on  Tribune  Co.’s  independent 
WPHL-TV  in  Philadelphia. 


FOUR  GRADUATING  HIGH  school 
seniors  have  received  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.  minority  scholarships:  Zarifa 
Brown,  Miami;  Gil  Jose  Duran,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.;  Jonathan  Fortt,  Washington, 
Md.;  and  Tamika  Hayes,  San  Jose. 

Duran  and  Hayes  are  journalism 
scholars;  Brown  and  Fortt  are  scholars 
in  business. 


PHOENIX  NEWSPAPERS  INC.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette,  announced  that  it  is 
distributing  $320,000  to  six  California 
agencies  to  help  victims  of  the  January 
earthquake. 

More  than  4,000  readers  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  contributed  to  PNI  Charities’ 
earthquake  relief  fund.  All  contributions 
up  to  $212,000  were  matched  500  on 
the  dollar  by  the  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Tribune  Foundation  in  Chicago. 


TV  newsman  to 
head  Knight-Ridder 
video  unit 


Knight-Ridder 

minority 

scholarships 


PNI  provides 
earthquake  relief 
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Phone:  I.800.21STORY 
that’s  1.800.217.8679 


CoverSTORY 

3150  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Suite  21 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018 


“We  looked  at  several  publications  on  the  market. 
CoverSTORY  seemed  to  be  the  best  produced  in 
graphics  and  content  and  its  price  was  more 
competitive  with  the  others.  We’re  trying  to  provide 
non-traditional  news  to  non-traditional  readers.” 


Michael  R.  Montgoinery,  Editor 
The  Telegraph, 

Alton,  Illinois 


“Advertisers  like  it  and  readers  seem  to  love  it.  It's 
really  performing:  Since  we  replaced  our  old  TMC  with 
CoverSTORY,  that  part  of  our  operation  has  gone  up  ^ 
254%  over  last  year  in  terms  of  revenue.” 

Kolth  Blevins,  Publisher 
The  Dally  Clttzen-Mews, 
Dalton,  Georgia 


“V\fe  have  doubled  our  advertising  business  in  the 
past  year,  and  I  feel  that  is  related  to  the  quality  of 
CoverSTORY.  The  entertainment  coverage  is  something 
that  is  appealing  to  both  readers  and  advertisers.” 


Ed  Moss,  Publisher 
The  Evening  Sun, 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania 


Of  course  they  do.  Advertisers  like  to  be  where  the 
readers  are.  CoverSTORY  brings  in  new  first  time 
advertisers.  Nice. 


Entertainment  has  passed  sports,  becoming  the  second  best 
read  section  in  the  newspaper.  (Source:  Simmons  Market 
Research)  And  CoverSTORY  is  full  of  original  reporting,  not 
just  stale  wire  service  pick-ups.  Exciting  reading. 


Every  salesperson  longs  for  a  hot,  new  product  to  sell. 
CoverSTORY  gets  them  in  to  see  some  advertisers  who 
haven’t  wanted  to  talk  to  them  in  ages.  That’s  hot. 


Why  not?  Revenues  are  up.  Profits  are  up.  Hey,  that's  not 
just  beans  they’re  counting. 


The  more  you  know,  the  more  you’ll  find  to  love.  So  please, 
fill  out  the  card  below.  Then  mail  it  in.  Or  fax  it  in.  Or  skip  all 
that  and  just  call  Paul  A.  Camp,  Publisher.  We’re  eager  to  tell 
you  all  about  it. 


CoverSTORY  D 

■  ''  7^  3150  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Suite  21 
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IT'S  THE  FASTEST  GROWING  ENTERTAINMENT 
PACKAGE  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  last  18  months  more  than  70  newspapers  have  found  a  new  way  to 
improve  their  numbers.  It’s  CoverSTORY. 

The  dynamic  design  and  fresh  original  reporting  bring  new  excitement  to 
any  paper.  It’s  available  in  both  tabloid  and  broadsheet  formats. 

And  we  help  you  set  it  up  and  sell  it.  We  furnish  pre-packaged  advertising 
for  you  to  use  in  other  media.  We  have  sales  kits  and  sales  guides.  And, 
we  come  to  you  for  on-site  training  of  your  sales  staff. 

CoverSTORY  is  growing  fast  because  CoverSTORY  works.  Find  out  how 
easy  it  is  to  put  it  to  work  for  you. 
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by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


Violence  Against  the  Press: 
Policing  the  Public  Sphere  in 
U.S.  History.  John  Nerone.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  200  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016),  306  pages, 
$16.95. 

John  Nerone  misses  the  good  old 
days  when  there  was  real  violence 
against  the  press.  He  doesn’t  support 
violence,  of  course,  hut  when  editors 
launched  salvos  at  one  another,  horse¬ 
whipped  and  caned  one  another,  even 
dueled,  not  to  mention  faced  personal 
vendettas  of  politicians  and  business 
tycoons,  there  was  a  feeling  that  there 
were  some  issues  worth  getting  mad 
about. 

In  this  absorbing  history  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  all  kinds  of  violence  at 
myriad  levels  against  the  press,  Nerone 
notes  that  intolerance  hasn’t  ceased 
and  desisted,  that  violence  is  subtle 
and  systemic  and  has  resulted  in  the 
dulling  of  interests  and  perspectives. 
He  hints  that  the  suppressed  violence 
at  the  core  of  our  society  —  suppressed 
by  emergence  of  conglomerates  that 
unify  everything  and  suppressed  by  the 
overkill  bombardment  of  information 
—  might  explode  and  become  more 
visible. 

“The  waning  of  violence  against  the 
media  is  an  index  of  the  evisceration 
of  public  debate,”  he  declares.  “Where 
there  is  vigorous  debate,  violence  is  of¬ 
ten  its  companion.  There  is  a  worse  al¬ 
ternative,  though:  In  the  absence  of 
public  debate,  violence  may  become  its 
substitute.” 

He  appropriately  apologizes  for  his 
radical  conclusion:  “One  feels  an  em¬ 
barrassed  sadness  about  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  violence  against  the  press.  Al¬ 
though  one  never  wants  to  hear  of  an 
editor’s  being  lynched  or  a  newspaper 
or  broadcast  station’s  being  bombed, 
still  activities  of  this  sort  have  always 
indicated  a  liveliness  of  attention.  The 
perpetrators  are  showing  intolerance  of 
the  most  extreme  sort,  but  they  deem 
it  appropriate  because  they  imagine  an 
attentive  public.  Intolerance  has  out¬ 
lived  the  age  of  violence  and  will  no 
doubt  soon  produce  new  types  of  vio¬ 
lence,  but  the  lively  public  seems  to  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  United 
States.” 

Nerone  says  society  is  not  really 
more  civilized,  and  he  cites  the  rise  of 
violence  and  fear  of  it  throughout  the 


country.  Violence  over  money  and  sex 
continues.  But  “why  have  they  stopped 
fighting  over  politics?  ...  Is  it  that 
there’s  nothing  worth  fighting  over  in 
politics  anymore?” 

He  reports  on  a  survey  of  violence 
against  newspapers  based  on  a  content 
analysis  of  articles  in  Editor  &  Publish' 
er  at  five-year  intervals  starting  in 
1944.  His  conclusions: 

•  “The  effect  of  violence  on  news  re¬ 
porting  and  editorial  positions  turned 
out  to  be  negative.” 

•  “There  is  some  evidence  that  news 
organizations  tend  to  underreport  the 
threats  and  violence  they  encounter." 

•  “Encountering  threats  and  vandal¬ 
ism  correlates  strongly  with  the  type  of 
medium.”  News  media  draw  more  vio¬ 
lence  than  other  media. 

•  Media  executives  did  not  believe 
that  journalists  are  in  more  danger  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  acknowledged  that 
the  societal  level  of  violence  is  increas¬ 
ing. 

Nerone  classifies  violence  against 
media  as  “exclusionary”  (people  want 
to  he  excluded  and  thus  will  harass  a 
photographer  about  invasion  of  priva¬ 
cy,  for  instance);  “inclusionary”  (peo¬ 
ple  want  to  be  included  and  thus  en¬ 
gage  in  kidnappings  and  vandalism  to 
get  attention);  and  “noise”  (the  plain 
“crazies”). 

Incidents  of  violence  mentioned 
range  from  a  Chicago  editor  being 
horsewhipped  by  ladies  of  a  burlesque 
troupe  to  the  day  in  1910  when,  during 
a  labor  dispute,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
building  was  dynamited  and  21  people 
died. 

Violence  seems  to  have  touched  all 
phases  of  American  media  develop¬ 
ment.  Because  the  comprehensive 
hook  involves  the  whole  context  of 
American  media  history,  it  would  be 
an  excellent  media  history  textbook  for 
colleges. 

Nerone  teaches  in  the  College  of 
Communications  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Seeing  the  Newspaper.  Kevin  G. 
Barnhurst.  (St.  Martin’s  Press,  175  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010),  240 
pages,  $23.95. 

Newspaper  design  and  its  compo¬ 
nents  of  type,  art  and  photos  do  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum.  There  is  a  long  his¬ 
tory  in  each  category,  and  what  is  used 


in  layout  and  how  it  is  used  betray  the 
designer’s  or  layout  expert’s  philosophy, 
ideology  and  biases. 

Kevin  Barnhurst  says  USA  Today 
“incorporates  the  devices  of  Victorian 
newspapers,  including  narrow  columns, 
varied  headlines,  vertical  makeup,  col¬ 
umn  rules  and  a  smaller  scale  overall.” 

Yet  these  ingredients  “are  employed 
not  in  the  mode  of  Victorian  content 
but  ironically  for  short  snippets  of  text 
with  amusing  graphics  and  many  pic¬ 
tures,  in  the  mode  of  fast  food,  sound 
hites  and  rock  videos.” 

Newspapers  tend  to  follow  a  style  to 
invoke  “iconic  meanings,”  he  says. 
Thus  one  meaning  is  power  and  au¬ 
thority. 

“The  visual  appearance  of  the  Times 
of  London  and  the  New  York  Times 
has  become  a  sign  of  the  prestige  and 
power  of  those  newspapers.  Their  con¬ 
servatism  springs  in  part  from  a  reluc¬ 
tance  to  dilute  their  authority  visually 
by  changing  design.” 

Barnhurst  says  some  community  and 
minority  newspapers  “aspire  to  imitate 
elite  design  as  a  sign  of  their  own  seri¬ 
ous  purpose  and  professional  mastery.” 

Design  has  gotten  away  from  the 
cliches  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  he  says. 
In  those  days,  editors  tried  to  make  the 
type  reflect  the  subject:  “  ‘Feminine’ 
cursives  and  italics  for  the  women’s 
page  and  blocky  sans  serifs  for  sports 
pages”  —  Bodoni  typeface  for  Italians, 
Garamond  for  a  French  topic,  Caslon 
for  English  and  Oriental-looking  type 
for  Asia  stories. 

Barnhurst  recommends  a  study  of 
the  history  of  design  and  use  of  type  to 
understand  why  they  were  created  and 
used,  and  he  urges  editors  to  be  aware 
of  subtle  meanings  of  design  as  they 
are  tested  on  new  audiences,  including 
minorities. 

Barnhurst  is  not  recommending  ad¬ 
hering  to  “a  slavish  traditionalism”  but 
“learning  the  rules  if  only  to  break 
them  intelligently.” 

This  hook  is  a  good  primer  on  the 
history  of  design,  typefaces,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  photography  in  newspapers. 

It  is  designed  in  part  to  be  used  in 
university  journalism  graphics  classes 
and  has  exercises  for  creating  layouts, 
comparing  designs,  even  designing  type. 

Barnhurst  is  an  associate  professor 
and  head  of  the  graphics  arts  program 
in  the  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Syracuse  University.  ■Ec*'P 
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Campus  Journalism 


Unsigned  letter 
brings  trouble 
to  college  paper 

Unsigned  typed  letter  is  published,  resulting 
in  death  threats ,  disciplining  of  student 
editors,  an  arrest  with  constitutional  overtones, 
a  free-speech  debate  and  a  possible  lawsuit 


by  Allan  Wolper 

“WATCH  YOUR  BACK,”  the  voice 
raged.  “You’re  gonna  die.  You’re  gonna 
die.  You’re  gonna  die.” 

That  death  threat  and  at  least  a 
dozen  other  violent  warnings  filled 
most  of  the  tape  on  Brian  Nance’s  an¬ 
swering  machine  in  his  dorm  room  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Greensboro. 

“1  can  still  hear  those  messages,”  said 
the  19-year-old  freshman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  recalling  the  angry  voices. 
“1  was  scared  to  death.” 

The  telephone  attacks  began  Jan.  27, 
shortly  after  the  Carolinian,  a  weekly 
student  newspaper,  published  a  letter 
to  the  editor  attributed  to  Nance  that 
assailed  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

The  letter,  which  was  typed  and  had 
no  signature,  started  as  a  tasteless  joke 
by  a  student  who  was  engaged  in  a  se¬ 
mester-long  feud  with  Nance. 

It  degenerated  into  death  threats, 
the  disciplining  of  Carolinian  student 
editors,  an  arrest  with  constitutional 
overtones,  a  free-speech  debate  and  a 
possible  lawsuit. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  accused  the 
assassinated  civil  rights  leader  of  being 
a  “rabble-rouser”  whose  words  “prompt¬ 
ed  riots  and  massacres”  throughout  the 
country. 

It  also  attacked  King’s  religious  role 
in  American  society  and  his  efforts  to 
promote  integration. 

Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  covers  campus  journalism 
for  E&P 


“He  put  my  life  in  danger.  I  had  to  run 
for  my  life.” 

—  Brian  Nance,  the  UNC-Qreensboro 
student  whose  typed  name  appeared  on 
the  bogus  letter  that  was  published 


Racial  intolerance? 

Nance,  who  is  white,  said  it  appeared 
that  the  telephone  threats  prompted  by 
the  letter  were  made  by  blacks. 

“The  police  concluded  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voices  were  black,”  he  said. 
“They  sounded  black,  but  1  don’t  know 
for  sure.  It  was  on  a  machine.” 

But  not  everyone  was  angered  by  the 
letter.  Several  people  called  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  Nance,  and  police  said  two  female 
students  left  a  note  on  his  dorm  room 
door  asking  to  meet  him. 

“1  read  your  letter  in  the  Carolinian," 
police  quoted  the  note  as  saying.  “My 


roommate  and  1  share  some  of  your 
views  and  we  would  like  very  much  to 
speak  to  you.” 

Nance  was  not  surprised.  “There  are 
all  kinds  of  people  out  there,”  he  said. 

Nance’s  nightmare 

The  irony  of  Nance’s  nightmare  is 
that  he  has  a  photo  of  King  hanging  in 
his  room  at  home. 

“1  studied  Dr.  King  during  my  sopho¬ 
more  year  at  West  Moore  High  in 
Moore,  Oklahoma,”  he  said.  “The  peo¬ 
ple  who  threatened  me  forgot  that  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  stood  for  nonviolence.” 

Nance  was  forced  to  use  his  powers 
of  persuasion  to  diffuse  a  confrontation 
with  three  black  students  at  the  door  of 
his  dorm  room. 

“1  didn’t  give  them  a  chance  to  say 
anything,”  he  recalled.  “1  knew  why 
they  were  there.  1  said  1  didn’t  write  the 
letter  and  I’d  be  able  to  prove  it.  One  of 
them  said  1  better  be  right.” 

He  also  had  to  do  some  fast  talking  at 
the  Carolinian  to  convince  the  editors 
that  he  had  been  victimized  by  a  nasty 
college  joke. 

“We  had  to  make  sure  that  he  didn’t 
come  here  because  he  wrote  a  letter 
and  didn’t  like  the  result,”  said  Christo¬ 
pher  Schwarzen,  the  Carolinian  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

Schwarzen  kept  up  his  defensive  pos¬ 
ture  until  he  found  a  copy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  letter  in  the  campus  newspaper’s  of¬ 
fice  without  any  signature. 

“That’s  when  1  knew  we  were  in  trou¬ 
ble,”  he  said.  “We  had  violated  our  own 
policy  that  said  all  letters  to  the  editor 
had  to  be  signed.” 

Nance  saw  the  dispute  differently. 

“Christopher  was  very  unsympathet¬ 
ic,”  Nance  said.  “1  told  him  the  letter 
was  very  racist  and  asked  why  he  didn’t 
call  me  to  verify  that  1  had  written  it. 
He  said  the  paper  never  did  that.” 

Still,  the  Carolinian  moved  quickly 
to  clear  Nance’s  name  once  editors  re¬ 
alized  that  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

The  next  day,  student  editors  distrib¬ 
uted  200  fliers  throughout  the  campus 
saying  Nance  had  been  victimized  by  a 
hoax. 

“At  this  time,  the  Carolinian  believes 
that  Brian  Nance  did  not  write  the  let¬ 
ter  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tent,”  the  flier  said,  promising  to  explain 
the  whole  story  in  the  paper’s  next  is¬ 
sue.  “We  also  believe  that  Brian  Nance 
has  not  made  any  of  the  statements 
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Newspapering  today  is  a  whole  new  world.  It 
demands  managers  who  are  bold  and  decisive, 
in  addition  to  being  brave.  Your  advertising 
business  has  ebbed  away,  and  it  won’t  come 
back  by  itself.  You  have  got  to  go  get  it  back. 

That  means  making  some  big  moves. 

Some  smart  moves.  Now. 

Publishing  Business  Systems  has  a  keen 
understanding  of  what  advertisers  are  looking 
for — the  efficiency  that  accrues  from  targeting, 
the  impact  that  flexibility  generates. 

So  from  the  ground  up,  we  designed  our 
MediaPlus'"  line  of  newspaper  business  software 
products  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  begin  taking 
advantage  of  database  marketing.  What  sets 
MediaPlus  products  apart  is  that  they  are  written 
in  a  database  language  so  that  you  can  get 
going  now.  Settle  for  anything  less  and  you 
are  likely  to  be  playing  catch  up  for  the  next 
two  years. 

What  sets  PBS  apart,  and  a  major  reason 
why  we  have  out-stripped  the  competition  for 
more  than  two  years  running,  is  our  almost 


fanatical  commitment  to  customer  service 
and  support.  We  insist  on  working  with  our 
customers  every  step  of  the  way — during 
installation,  training  periods  and,  once  a 
system  goes  live,  every  day  thereafter. 

Niche  marketing  has  brought  demands 
by  advertisers  that  media  offer  them  the  ability 
to  be  more  varied  and  nnore  selective  in  their 
promotion  thrusts.  Some  may  call  it  street-by- 
street  selling.  Others  one-on-one  or  personal 
marketing.  Database  marketing,  of  course,  is 
the  most  commonly  used  term. 

It’s  an  environment  of  opportunity.  For  you 
to  sell  customized  insert  programs.  Alternate 
delivery  services.  Direct  mail  campaigns.  All  real¬ 
istic  sources  of  new  revenues.  Scores  of  news¬ 
papers  are  already  relying  on  PBS  to  help  them 
with  their  most  challenging  business  problems. 

Let’s  talk.  Call  Gina  Spiller,  our  manager 
of  product  development,  at 
708  699-5727.  Or  write  her 
at  1700  Higgins  Road, 

Des  Plaines,  IL60018. 


contained  in  the  letter.” 

The  Carolinian  ran  a  front-page  sto¬ 
ry  about  the  hoax  the  following  week 
and  a  separate  editorial  on  the  opinions 
page  apologizing  to  Nance,  his  friends 
and  family  for  any  “personal  trauma 
which  they  have  suffered.” 

Discipline 

The  University  Media  Board,  which 
oversees  the  paper’s  operations,  cen¬ 
sured  Schwarzen  hut  allowed  him  to 
discipline  his  staff. 

“We  could  have  fired  him,”  said 
Michael  Fasano,  chairman  of  the  me¬ 
dia  hoard.  “But  he  handled  the  situa¬ 
tion  properly  once  he  confirmed  that 
Brian  Nance  did  not  write  the  letter.” 

The  student  editors  read  their  state¬ 
ment  on  local  radio  and  cahle-TV  sta¬ 
tions,  but  Nance  and  campus  police  still 
worried  about  his  safety. 

“We  knew  it  was  going  to  he  a  real 
had  thing,”  Nance  recalled.  “The  stu¬ 
dent  directory  had  my  name  and  tele¬ 
phone  number.  1  knew  we  had  to  get 
out  of  there.” 

Nance  and  his  roommate,  Sean 
Wells,  were  taken  by  police  to  the  Park 
Lane  Hotel,  about  a  mile  off  campus, 
where  they  stayed  for  two  weeks  under 
the  maiden  names  of  their  mothers. 

Police  said  they  also  were  nervous 
about  the  reaction  of  students  at  nearby 
North  Carolina  A&.T,  a  predominantly 
black  school  which  lists  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  among  its  alumni. 


The  Carolinian 


Ckrittopher  Sciwiarzen,  Executivt  Editor 
Matthew  Byrd,  Managing  Editor 

The  Carolinian  U  funded  by  student  activity  fees  and 
advertising  revenues.  It  is  printed  each  Thursday  of  the 
academic  year  by  the  Kemersville  News. 


Letter  to  the  editor 


An  explanation 
and  apology 

The  situation  with  the  letter  which  we  ran  in  last  Thursday’s 
issue  has  OHne  to  a  head,  and  it’s  time  to  set  everyone  straight  on 
pust  what  has  occurred  and  why. 

First  and  foremost,  the  editors  apologize  to  readers  and  take  full 
responsibility  for  publishing  the  letter  entitled  ’’Martin  Luther  | 
King  Jr.  holiday  comes  under  fire.”  We  received  the  letter  with  a 
printed  name,  that  of  Brian 


Board  Opinion 


iNance,  but  without  the  signa- 
|ture  which  our  editorial  policy 
requires.  This  was  an  oversight 
that  should  not  have  happened,  and  as  a  result  the  situation  becamcl 
very  puMic  very  fast  because  of  the  nature  of  the  letter,  which  wc{ 

u/HI  p<^t  In  ghofllv _ 


Realizing  that  the  unsigned  letter  was  a 
hoax,  the  Carolinian  ran  an  editorial 
apologizing  for  any  damage  done. 


made  the  telephone  threats  were  never 
caught. 

Williamson  said  he  was  disappointed 
that  they  got  away. 

“They  committed  a  crime,”  he  said. 
“We  were  never  able  to  do  anything  be¬ 
cause  all  we  had  were  high-pitched 
voices  on  tape.” 

Williamson  said  the  phone  threats 
stopped  before  he  could  trace  them.  “It 
was  a  done  deal  before  we  could  get 


“Watch  your  back,”  the  voice  raged.  “You’re 
gonna  die.  You’re  gonna  die.  You’re  gonna  die.” 


“The  two  schools  socialize  a  lot  and 
A&T  sees  our  campus  paper,”  explained 
Jerry  Williamson,  director  of  UNC- 
Greensboro  public  safety  and  police. 

Frances  Ward,  adviser  to  the  Register, 
the  A&T  student  newspaper,  said  the 
anti-King  letter  didn’t  make  much  of  a 
ripple  on  her  campus. 

“We  didn’t  run  anything,”  said  Ward, 
a  former  reporter  at  the  Greensboro 
Record.  “We  were  on  break  and  it  was 
in  the  city  papers.  1  did  remind  our  ed¬ 
itors  to  make  certain  they  checked  all 
the  letters  they  received.” 

No  calls  traced 

University  officials  punished  the  stu¬ 
dent  involved  in  the  bogus  King  letter 
and  Carolinian  student  editors  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fiasco,  hut  the  people  who 


anything  hooked  up,”  the  police  direc¬ 
tor  noted. 

Nance  also  said  UNC-Greenshoro 
officials  changed  his  number  within  48 
hours  after  the  threats  began. 

Why  it  happened 

Douglas  Nabors,  a  19-year-old  fresh¬ 
man  on  the  dean’s  list,  eventually  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to  repay 
Nance  for  reporting  him  to  campus  po¬ 
lice. 

Nabors,  an  electronics  whiz,  used  a 
wireless  mike  that  he  bought  last  fall 
from  Radio  Shack  to  bug  Nance’s  room. 

“We  were  just  playing  around,”  he 
said  in  a  telephone  interview.  “We  put 
it  in  for  a  day  and  then  took  it  out.” 

Nance  found  out  about  the  hugging 
operation  and  turned  Nabors  in  to 
campus  police.  The  university  placed 


Nabors  on  probation,  then  suspended 
him  after  the  letter-writing  episode. 

Nabors  is  attending  a  community  col¬ 
lege  in  the  Greensboro  area  and  will  he 
eligible  to  reapply  to  UNC  Greensboro 
next  fall. 


Revenge 

Nabors,  who  said  he  admires  King, 
explained  that  he  knew  that  his  prank 
would  anger  the  black  community  hut 
did  not  think  it  would  provoke  vio¬ 
lence. 

“1  figured  that  if  you  criticized  a  role 
model,  they  would  just  speak  out 
against  the  person  who  did  it,”  he  said. 

“1  never  intended  to  have  Brian’s  life 
threatened.  1  don’t  know  if  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  my  apology.  But  1  would  like  to  of¬ 
fer  it  to  him.” 

Nabors  also  has  written  a  public  apol¬ 
ogy  to  Nance,  UNC-Greenshoro,  the 
minority  leaders  and  the  student  news¬ 
paper. 

Nance  said  Nabors’  remorse  was  too 
late. 

“He  put  my  life  in  danger,”  Nance 
said.  “1  had  to  run  for  my  life.” 

A  criminal  case 

Even  after  Nabors  confessed  to  typ¬ 
ing  Nance’s  name  on  the  King  letter, 
the  Gifford  County  District  Attorney’s 
office  waited  three  days  to  file  charges 
against  him. 

“We  were  told  that  the  DA  couldn’t 
find  any  laws  that  were  broken,”  Wil¬ 
liamson  said. 

The  legal  stalemate  was  broken  when 
Nance’s  brother,  a  law  student  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  researched  North  Carolina  case 
law  and  found  a  turn-of-the-century 
statute  with  which  to  prosecute  Nabors. 

Using  that  statute,  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office  charged  Nabors  with  “com¬ 
municating  libelous  material  to  a  news¬ 
paper,”  a  misdemeanor. 

The  charge,  in  effect,  alleges  that 
Nabors  defamed  King  in  a  libelous 
manner. 


The  defense 

Thomas  Kastner,  a  Greensboro 
lawyer  who  represents  Nabors,  will  fight 
the  charge  on  various  constitutional 
grounds. 

Kastner  will  argue  that  King  was  a 
public  figure  and  it  is  not  possible  to  li¬ 
bel  a  dead  person,  even  if  a  North  Car¬ 
olina  statute  indicates  otherwise. 

He  also  will  point  out  that  his  client 
did  not  sign  the  letter  and  the  Carolin¬ 
ian  violated  its  written  policy  by  pub¬ 
lishing  it. 

The  Carolinian  printed  a  box  adja- 
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“Things  need  to  be  changed.” 
“We’re  divided  by  race  —  no  question.” 
“Dollars  divide  anybody.” 


These  are  the  voices  of  our  readers.  People 
divided  by  race,  economic  circumstances  and 
religion. 

Through  the  ambitious  efforts  of  a  24*person 
team,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  explored 
severe  racial  and  class  divisions  which  block 
progress  in  our  community. 

“Divided  We  Stand/  an  unprecedented  eight- 
part  series,  gave  readers  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
Not  with  gunshots,  but  within  the  pages  of  their 
newspaper. 

They  were  moved  to  react  and  act  as  never 
before. 

The  series  “provided  a  catalyst  as  well  as  a 
forum  for  community  discussion  and  growth.” 


That  judge’s  remark  describes  why  the  Times- 
Dispatch  was  awarded  the  1993  W.S.  Copeland 
Award,  the  Viiginia  Press  Association’s  highest 
honor. 

We  are  proud  to  be  recognized  for  journalistic 
integrity  and  community  service. 

But,  more  importantly,  at  Media  General  our 
commitment  is  to  identify  problems  and  pursue 
solutions  in  each  community  we  serve. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


1 


cent  to  the  letters  each  week  that  said 
all  submissions  had  to  have  signatures. 

Nahors  said  he  didn’t  sign  the  letter 
because  he  believed  that  he  would  he 
violating  the  law. 

“1  didn’t  want  to  forge  anyone’s 
name,”  he  said.  “And  when  the  CaroliU' 
ian  didn’t  print  it  for  a  week,  1  figured 
they  were  following  their  policy  about 
not  printing  letters  that  weren’t  signed.” 

Civil  suit  next? 

The  criminal  complaint  was  filed 
against  Nabors  amid  speculation  that 
Nance’s  father  was  filing  a  civil  suit 
against  the  university  and  Carolinian. 

“This  whole  thing  is  atrocious,”  Ken- 
neth  Nance  told  the  Student  Union,  a 
UNC'Greenshoro  student-run  newspa¬ 
per  published  off  campus  that  often 
feuds  with  the  Carolinian. 

The  elder  Nance,  a  lawyer  and  for¬ 
mer  state  legislator  who  helped  draft 
the  Oklahoma  shield  law  for  journalists. 


is  considering  whether  to  sue  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  and  university. 

“A  lawsuit  has  been  discussed.  1  am 
familiar  with  the  system  and  what  can 
be  done.  If  a  lawsuit  were  to  be  filed,  it 
would  be  filed  against  the  student  edi¬ 
tors  on  a  personal  basis,”  he  said. 

“Their  attitude  indicated  they  didn’t 
care  what  had  happened  to  my  son,”  he 
said.  “We  haven’t  made  any  decision 
about  a  lawsuit.  But  we’re  considering 
it.” 

Who’s  to  blame? 

The  campus  is  debating  the  question 
of  who  was  ultimately  responsible  for  al¬ 
lowing  the  letter  to  get  into  the  paper 
without  a  signature. 

After  the  journalistic  smoke  cleared, 
the  media  board  had  censured 
Schwarzen  and  warned  him  that  he 
would  be  fired  if  another  bogus  letter 
was  published  in  the  Carolinian. 

Schwarzen,  in  turn,  suspended  Mat¬ 
thew  Byrd,  the  managing  editor,  for  a 
week  and  fired  Montserratt  Caballero, 
the  opinion  editor. 

“1  am  the  editor  so  1  am  ultimately 
responsible,”  Schwarzen  said.  “We  went 
through  everything  that  happened.  It 
was  the  opinion  editor’s  job  to  make 
certain  the  letter  was  signed.” 

Caballero  believes  that  she  has  been 
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made  the  scapegoat  of  the  controversy. 

“1  admit  1  was  negligent,  but  Christo¬ 
pher  [Schwarzen]  and  Matt  [Byrd]  did 
not  do  their  jobs  and  they’re  still  at  the 
Carolinian,”  she  said. 

The  Carolinian,  even  though  it  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  and  editorial  about  the 
incident,  never  told  its  readers  that 
three  editors  were  disciplined. 

“We  figured  that  we  had  written 
about  it  enough,”  Schwarzen  said.  “We 
wanted  to  put  it  behind  us.” 

Caballero  broke  the  campus  journal¬ 
istic  silence  by  writing  a  column  highly 
critical  of  the  Carolinian  in  the  Student 
Union,  its  off-campus  rival. 

“The  whole  ordeal  has  left  me  with 
some  valuable  lessons  and  experience,” 
she  wrote. 

“One  is  the  frightening  fact  of  how 
easily  my  trust  can  he  violated  by  per¬ 
sons  in  power  at  the  university.” 

Brian  Nance  believes  that  Schwarzen 
got  off  much  too  lightly. 


“My  father  taught  me  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  things  I’ve  done,”  he 
said.  “Christopher  [Schwarzen]  put  all 
the  responsibility  on  the  people  who 
worked  for  him.” 

Threats  condemned 

The  violent  reaction  to  the  letter  sur¬ 
prised  and  shocked  all  of  those  involved 
in  the  case,  especially  because  King  em¬ 
phasized  nonviolence  in  his  civil  rights 
crusades. 

“It  is  amazing  that  someone  should 
write  a  letter  like  that,”  said  B.J.  Battle, 
president  of  the  Creensboro  chapter  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People.  “Those 
telephone  threats  were  unbelievable.  It 
is  a  violation  of  the  law  to  threaten 
someone’s  life.  I  thought  we  were  be¬ 
yond  that  point.” 

James  Allen,  vice  chancellor  for  stu¬ 
dent  affairs  at  UNC-Creensboro,  said 
the  letter  raised  issues  that  threatened 
free  expression  in  an  academic  setting. 

“Where  disagreement  exists,  it  can 
be  expressed  in  a  number  of  appropri¬ 
ate  forums,  including  opposing  letters 
to  the  editor,”  Allen  said  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Carolinian.  “Never 
should  such  disagreement  be  an  excuse 
for  harassment,  threats  or  violence 
against  another.  Censorship  is  an 


equally  unsatisfactory  response  and  is  a 
violation  of  constitutional  rights.” 

Roxanne  Finch,  a  UNC  Creensboro 
senior,  said  those  who  threatened 
Nance  didn’t  understood  what  King 
had  fought  for. 

“It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  make 
threats  on  the  life  of  someone  who 
does  not  agree  with  us,  no  matter  how 
wrong  we  believe  them  to  be,”  Finch 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  to  the 
Carolinian. 

Nance  said  he  now  appreciates 
rights  that  he  once  took  for  granted. 

“This  has  taught  me  how  important 
my  freedom  is,”  he  said. 

“Freedom  to  move  around  without 
worrying  about  your  safety.  Freedom  to 
express  yourself  without  being  attacked 
for  it.” 

Clingman  Award 
is  established 

A  FORMER  WINSTON-SALEM, 
N.C.,  newspaper  executive  has  given 
$106,500  to  endow  a  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

William  Francis  Clingman  Jr.,  a  1936 
graduate  of  the  school,  set  up  the 
Clingman  Ethics  Award  to  benefit  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  journalism  ethics. 
Each  year,  $5,000  will  he  awarded  to  a 
graduate  student,  UNC  said. 

Clingman,  who  retired  in  1978,  was 
city  editor,  news  editor,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  personnel  director  at 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  when  it  was 
known  as  the  JournaUSentinel. 

Newman  selected 
for  hall  of  fame 

CECIL  NEWMAN,  FORMER  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Minneapolis  Spokesman,  which 
was  founded  in  1927,  was  named 
posthumously  to  the  Black  Press  Hall  of 
Fame. 

A  plaque  recognizing  Newman  was 
presented  to  the  Moorland-Springarn 
Research  Center  at  Howard  University, 
a  partner  with  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  preserving 
black  press  history. 

Newman’s  citation  was  presented  as 
part  of  the  54th  annual  Black  Press 
Week.  The  keynote  speaker  for  festivi¬ 
ties  in  Washington  was  Rep.  Kweisi 
Mfume  (D-Md.),  who  spoke  on  the 
167th  anniversary  of  Freedom’s  Journal, 
the  nation’s  first  black  newspaper. 
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Using  that  statute,  the  District  Attorney’s  office 
charged  Nabors  with  “communicating  libelous 
material  to  a  newspaper,”  a  misdemeanor. 
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Campus  Journalism 

University  debates 
the  focus  of  former 
black-oriented  paper 

Black  students  are  angered  by  editors 
moves  to  have  a  black  heritage  campus 
newspaper  report  on  multiculturalism 


by  Ron  Chepesiuk  \ 

and  Qina  Dempsey 

WHEN  ALVIN  McEWEN  assumed 
the  editorship  of  Winthrop  University’s 
Roddey 'McMillan  Record  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  he  knew  that  black  students  on 
campus  considered  the  Record  their 
paper. 

But  he  viewed  the  assignment  as  a 
unique  opportunity  to  bridge  what  he 
viewed  as  a  multicultural  gap  at  the 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  college.  So  he  re¬ 
designed  the  Record  and  began  focus¬ 
ing  on  a  wider  spectrum  of  issues  and 
concerns. 

“I  decided  to  establish  a  forum  in 
which  people  could  discuss  what  we 
mean  by  the  terms  ‘minority’  and  ‘mi¬ 
nority  issues,’”  explained  McEwen,  a 
23-year-old  black  senior  who  is  major¬ 
ing  in  journalism.  “We  [blacks]  are  al¬ 
ways  talking  about  cultural  diversity, 
but  it’s  from  a  selfish  point  of  view.  We 
want  cultural  diversity  if  it  means  edu¬ 
cating  other  people  about  us,  but  we 
don’t  want  to  be  educated  about  any¬ 
body  else.” 

McEwen  added,  “On  this  campus, 
it’s  not  politically  correct  to  talk  about 
hard  issues.  Well,  as  long  as  I’m  the 
Record’s  editor,  we’re  just  going  to  have 
to  do  that.” 

McEwen  opened  a  multicultural 
Pandora’s  box  when  the  Record  started 
publishing  articles  with  titles  such  as 
“Malcolm  mania;  Is  it  a  marketing  fad 
or  a  genuine  movement  across  the  na- 


Chepesiuk  is  a  frec'lance  journalist  and 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Winthrop 
University  and  Dempsey  is  a  free'lance 
journalist  and  staff  member  of  the 
Winthrop  library 


THE  RODDEY-MCMILLAN 


Homosexuality  on  Winthrop  campus: 

Are  tve  ready  for  it? 


A  front-page  story  about  gays  in  the 
Roddey-McMillan  Record  angered 
many  black  readers,  with  some  calling 
for  the  removal  of  editor  Alvin  McEtven. 


tion?,”  “Issue  in  the  open:  Students 
and  the  gay  issue,”  “White  hashing:  An 
analysis”  and  “Portrait  of  a  victim;  Are 
African-Americans  really  society’s  pari¬ 
ahs?” 

One  article,  titled  “Modern-day 
Johnny  Reh,”  featured  an  interview 
with  Charles  York,  a  Winthrop  senior 
majoring  in  criminal  justice,  who  is 
president  of  the  Rock  Hill  chapter  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
York  defended  his  organization’s  efforts 
to  preserve  and  honor  the  confederacy. 

The  new  Record  has  triggered  an  an¬ 
gry  response  from  a  vocal  and  promi¬ 
nent  segment  of  Winthrop’s  black  stu¬ 
dent  body. 

“The  Record  was  originally  a  black 
publication,  so  the  writing  should  be 
geared  to  blacks  on  campus,”  said 
i 


Hanan  Nicholes,  adviser  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ebonites,  Winthrop’s  largest 
black  organization,  which  has  spear¬ 
headed  the  opposition  to  McEwen’s 
editorship. 

“His  definition  of  the  term  ‘multi¬ 
culturalism’  is  wrong.  He  should  be 
shipped  off  to  an  island  so  he  can’t 
have  access  to  the  newspaper.” 

Alexis  Pipkins,  president  of  the 
Ebonites,  explained,  “In  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  I  have  seen  at  Winthrop  that 
talk  about  minorities,  it’s  implied  that 
they  are  talking  about  black  people. 
What  has  happened  is  that  the  Record 
has  watered  us  down.” 

McEwen  has  remained  unfazed  by 
the  hostile  reaction. 

“Most  blacks  at  Winthrop  are  in  a 
politically  correct  straightjacket,”  he 
contended.  “Black  students  can’t  call 
themselves  Republicans  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  being  labeled  ‘a  house  nig¬ 
ger’  to  the  white  man.  Blacks  think 
300  years  of  racism  and  discrimination 
gives  them  a  blueprint  to  do  whatever 
they  want.  What  they  don’t  realize  is 
that  their  attitude  makes  them  as  had 
as  their  oppressors.” 

The  debate  about  the  Record’s  focus 
has  become  a  microcosm  of  the  public’s 
general  ambivalence  about  the  media 
and  the  First  Amendment.  It  also  has 
thrust  Winthrop  into  the  controversy 
about  what  many  people  perceive  to  be 
a  trend  toward  political  correctness  on 
many  university  campuses  throughout 
the  country. 

At  a  series  of  forums,  students, 
alumni,  faculty  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Student  Publications  have 
voiced  their  opinion  about  the  contro¬ 
versial  newspaper.  The  two  Winthrop 
alumni  after  whom  the  paper  is  named, 
Cynthia  Roddey,  who  in  1964  became 
the  first  black  student  to  enter  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  Sheila  McMillan,  the  first 
black  member  of  Winthrop’s  board  of 
trustees,  played  a  prominent  role  at  the 
first  forum  in  November. 

Roddey  said  she  was  upset  by  the 
homosexual  slant  of  the  cartoons  as 
well  as  the  newspaper’s  reporting,  style 
and  grammar.  She  described  the  paper 
as  focusing  on  “asinine  and  insipid”  is¬ 
sues. 

McMillan  said  that  while  she 
thought  the  Record’s  articles  were  well 
written,  she  was  upset  at  not  being 
asked  for  her  opinion  of  the  Record’s 
new  look.  The  issue  was  dividing 
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blacks  on  campus,  she  warned,  arguing 
that  the  paper  was  founded  by  and  for 
black  students. 

At  a  second  forum  in  November, 
which  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Win- 
throp  chapter  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  the  Ebonites,  students  con¬ 
tinued  to  blast  McEwen.  Expressing 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  50  people  in  attendance,  Regi¬ 
na  Butler,  a  19-year-old  sophomore 
who  is  majoring  in  political  science, 
said,  “1  don’t  appreciate  its  content.  It 
shows  African-Americans  in  a  negative 
way.” 

Butler  circulated  a  petition  at  the  fo¬ 
rum,  asking  signees  to  “seek  just  repre¬ 
sentation  by  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  1994  semester.” 

Butler,  like  many  other  black  stu¬ 
dents  on  campus,  longs  for  the  old 
Record.  Founded  in  1986,  the  newspa¬ 
per  strictly  covered  black  accomplish¬ 


ments  and  activities  and  almost  always 
portrayed  blacks  in  a  positive  light. 

But  the  old  Record  was  also  a  news¬ 
paper  that  frequently  was  not  published 
on  time  and  had  a  small  circulation. 

“If  people  like  Cynthia  Roddey  want 
to  talk  about  grammar,  they  should 
compare  what  I’ve  done  with  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  old  issues,”  McEwen  said. 

Tom  Webb,  assistant  dean  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Student  Publications,  agreed. 

“The  Record  is  much  better  this  year 
under  Alvin’s  editorship,”  he  said.  “It’s 
interesting  and  issue-oriented  and  pub¬ 
lished  on  time.” 

Roddey  sent  a  letter  to  the  board 
asking  it  to  ban  the  Record  until  “all 
the  issues  are  resolved.”  She  suggested 
that  a  peer  advisory  group  help  the 
Record’s  editor  and  staff  publish  the 
newspaper. 

McEwen  and  his  supporters  com¬ 
plained  that  Roddey’s  idea  was  wrap¬ 
ped  in  censorship. 

Roddey’s  letter,  however,  prompted 
the  board  to  review  documents  about 
the  history  of  the  Record.  In  a  Novem¬ 
ber  letter,  the  board  answered  Roddey, 
stating  that  “the  current  student  staff  is 
well  within  the  intent  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  as  adopted  by  the  board  in  No¬ 


vember  1991.  The  evolutionary  inclu¬ 
sion  of  other  topics  and  concerns  asso¬ 
ciated  with  multicultural  issues  began 
before  this  year.” 

But  the  controversy  has  refused  to 
die.  The  January  issue  of  the  Record 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  when  an  article 
about  homosexuality  appeared  on  the 
front  page  along  with  an  article  about 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

“That  gay  stuff  can  go,”  Calandra 
Jackson,  an  18-year-old  freshman  ma¬ 
joring  in  business  told  the  York  Ob¬ 
server,  a  Rock  Hill-based  newspaper.  “1 
don’t  find  that  interesting  at  all.” 

Deshonia  Williams,  a  21-year-old 
physical  education  major,  complained, 
“He  [McEwen]  takes  four  or  five  arti¬ 
cles  to  write  about  homosexuals  when 
he  could  he  writing  about  blacks.” 

McEwen,  with  the  help  of  a  gradu¬ 
ate  assistant  in  the  university’s  Student 
Publications  Office,  conducted  an 
analysis  of  the  articles  published  in  the 


Record  under  his  editorship.  He  said  it 
clearly  shows  that  black  issues  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  majority  of  coverage.  Of  the 
57  articles  written,  21  were  about  black 
issues.  Gay  issues  ranked  third,  with 
six  articles  written. 

The  criticism  of  the  supposedly  “gay 
slant”  of  the  Record  doesn’t  surprise 
McEwen.  “Homophobia  exists  in  the 
black  community,  and  Winthrop  is  no 
different,”  he  explained.  “I’ve  heard 
black  men  use  the  term  ‘faggot’  repeat¬ 
edly  when  referring  to  gays.” 

Another  article  in  the  January  issue 
further  angered  many  black  students. 
McEwen  suggested  that  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  was  a  “temporary  necessity”  and 
should  not  he  used  for  long  because  it 
was  unfair  to  white  Americans. 

“We  are  not  going  to  stop  criticizing 
things  we  see,”  the  editor  explained. 
“People  need  to  think  about  the  issues. 
They’re  not  babies.  They’ve  got  to  he 
able  to  listen.” 

The  January  issue  led  to  two  more 
forums  in  February  during  which 
McEwen’s  critics  made  the  same  com¬ 
plaints  heard  at  the  forums  during  the 
fall  semester.  The  Ebonites  also  orga¬ 
nized  a  Grievance  Committee,  which 
sent  1,000  letters  to  students,  asking 
them  to  put  their  copies  of  the  Record 


in  “grievance  boxes”  throughout  the 
campus. 

McEwen  complained  that  the  boxes 
wouldn’t  accurately  gauge  discontent 
because  there  is  no  way  to  monitor 
them  to  make  sure  that  people  didn’t 
put  in  more  than  one  paper. 

The  committee  also  sent  a  question¬ 
naire  to  blacks  on  campus  so  it  could 
“properly  document  and  assess  the 
views  and  perspectives  of  African- 
American  students  concerning  Win- 
throp’s  attempt  to  promote  and  address 
the  African-American  culture  and 
views.” 

“The  survey  was  so  slanted  that  if 
you  put  it  on  the  table,  it  would  lean 
towards  them  [his  critics],”  McEwen 
complained. 

The  survey  was  not  made  public. 

McEwen  also  has  been  criticized  for 
having  a  large  number  of  whites  on  his 
staff.  Currently,  five  of  the  newspaper’s 
18  staff  writers  are  black.  “Things  have 
been  said  to  me,  such  as,  ‘Those  white 
people  are  starting  to  take  over  the  pa¬ 
per,’  ”  he  said. 

McEwen  repeatedly  has  invited  his 
critics  to  join  the  Record’s  staff,  even 
sending  letters  to  black  groups  on  cam¬ 
pus,  asking  their  members  to  get  in¬ 
volved.  The  editor  said  only  two  or 
three  have  accepted  his  offer. 

“They  have  complained  a  lot  and 
we’ve  said,  ‘Come  on  down,’  ”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “We’re  still  waiting.” 

The  Board  of  Student  Publications 
held  a  forum  in  February  to  help  it  se¬ 
lect  the  next  editors  of  the  university’s 
student  publications,  including  the 
Record.  Candidates  include  McEwen 
and  another  supported  by  the  Ebon¬ 
ites.  McEwen’s  critics  concede  that  and 
members  of  the  hoard  said  he  has  a  lot 
of  support  on  the  board. 

McEwen  said  that  if  he  is  reappoint¬ 
ed,  he  plans  to  continue  the  multicul¬ 
tural  focus  while  making  changes. 

“1  want  to  sell  ads  and  to  expand  the 
newspaper  to  12  pages,”  he  explained. 
“1  also  want  to  cover  deeper  issues.  For 
example,  1  want  to  compare  the  black 
civil  rights  movement  with  the  gay 
rights  movement  and  to  investigate 
whether  gangster  rap  contributes  to  vi¬ 
olence  or  if  it  is  a  racist  thing  to  say 
that.  In  any  case,  the  issues  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  debated.” 


New  look 

THE  NORTHEAST  TIMES,  a  weekly 
newspaper  serving  northeast  Philadel¬ 
phia,  introduced  a  redesign  last  month. 


“His  definition  of  the  term  ‘multiculturalism*  is 
wrong.  He  should  be  shipped  off  to  an  island  so  he 
can’t  have  access  to  the  newspaper.” 
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Tracy  Greene,  publisher  at  the  Faw'  Thomas  Kelly,  consumer  electronics  Nancy  Long,  special  events  coordina- 
tucket,  R.I.,  Times,  has  been  promoted  and  technology  sales  manager  for  the  tor  at  the  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch,  has 

to  publisher  at  the  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Los  Angeles  Times  display  advertising  been  named  public  affairs  manager. 

Herald  News.  Both  papers  are  owned  by  department,  has  been  promoted  to 

the  Journal  Register  Co.,  Trenton,  N.j.  group  advertising  manager  in  display.  Tom  Sexton,  former  executive  direc- 

Jules  Molenda,  publisher  at  the  He  succeeds  Robert  Balzer,  who  tor  of  the  New  England  Press  Associa- 
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Karen  Bordeleau,  a  member  of  the  lean  Hall,  personnel  director  at  the  Grimes  &.  Co.  He  is  based  in  Cam- 

University  of  Rhode  Island’s  news  bu-  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  has  been  bridge.  Mass, 

reau,  has  been  appointed  Sunday  edi-  appointed  to  the  newly  created  posi- 
tor  at  the  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Call.  tion  of  risk  management  director. 

George  Cogswell  III,  single  copy  George  Alford  Jr.,  employee  re¬ 
manager  at  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  lations  manager  and  chief  labor  rela- 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  was  named  circu-  tions  negotiator  at  the  Journal  and 
lation  director  at  the  Call.  Constitution,  was  named  personnel  di¬ 

rector. 

Susan  Chilton  Shumate  has  been 

elected  to  the  Daily  Gazette  Co.,  Carl  Burger,  a  retired  partner  from 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  board  of  directors,  the  accounting  firm  Geo.  S.  Olive  ik 
The  company  is  owner  of  the  Charles-  Co.,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  at 
ton  Gazette.  Nixon  Enterprises  Inc.  Linda  Breedlove,  associate  publish- 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  W.E.  John  Claxton,  director  of  Com-  er  of  the  Jackson  South  Alabamian,  has 
Chilton  III,  publisher  of  the  Gazette,  mercial  Printing,  a  subsidiary  of  Nixon  been  elected  president  at  the  Alabama 
and  Elizabeth  Chilton,  president  of  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  been  named  pub-  Press  Association, 
the  Daily  Gazette  Co.  lisher  at  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune.  Other  officers  elected  were  Doug 

_  Pearson,  publisher  and  editor  at  the 

Jasper  Daily  Mountain  Eagle  — 
vice  president;  Mike  Kelley,  publish¬ 
er  and  editor  at  the  Clanton  Advertiser 
—  second  vice  president;  and  Sam 
Harvey,  editor  at  the  Guntersville 
Advertiser-Gleam  —  board  chairman. 


James  Grimaldi,  who  last  year  com¬ 
pleted  the  Knight-Bagehot  Fellowship 
in  Business  and  Economics  Journalism 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York, 
has  been  named  Washington  bureau 
chief  at  the  Orange  County  Register, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  He  has  worked  at 
the  paper  for  six  years. 
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Press;  and  Vivien  TufI,  director  of 
credit  &.  collections  at  K-lII  Magazines 
were  elected  to  the  Media  Credit  As¬ 
sociation  board. 
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Robert  Matlos? 


Peter  Belluomini 


J.R.  Ruiz 


Jim  Qodbold 


Peter  Belluomini,  a  40'year  veteran 
of  the  Chicago  Suri'Times  circulation 
department,  has  been  promoted  to  cir¬ 
culation  administration  director. 

Robert  Matlosz,  department  head 
of  the  information  service  unit  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  in 
suburban  Rosemont,  111.,  was  named 
circulation  operations  director  at  the 
Suri'Times. 

Mary  Jane  Patrone,  vice  president 
of  marketing  at  the  Bostoti  Globe,  has 
added  the  responsibilities  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing. 

Richard  Daniels,  president  of 
Globe  Specialty  Products  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Globe,  was  named  vice 
president  of  strategic  planning. 

He  will  retain  his  title  at  Globe  Spe¬ 
cialty  Products. 

Robert  Laska,  editor  at  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Connecticut  Post,  has  been  named 
general  manager. 

Rick  Sayers,  managing  editor,  as¬ 
sumes  the  title  of  editor. 

Michael  Daly,  a  reporter  at  the 
paper  since  1971,  becomes  managing 
editor. 

Jeffrey  Hansen,  controller,  was 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  financial  officer  at  the 
Post. 

Nikki  Andrews,  a  researcher  in  the 
marketing  services  department  at  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  City- 
Line,  the  newspaper’s  voice  informa¬ 
tion  service. 

Tom  Kurdy,  publisher  at  the  Kalis- 
pell,  Mont.,  Daily  Inter  Lake,  has  been 
named  publisher  at  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal. 

He  succeeds  Dean  Krenx,  who  re¬ 
tired  April  1. 


J.R.  Ruiz,  circulation  director  at  the 
Plainvieu’  (Texas)  Daily  Herald,  has 
been  named  circulation  director  at  the 
Midland  (Texas)  Reporter-Telegram. 

Stephen  Shanks,  sales  manager  at 
WKEF-TV,  the  NBC  affiliate  in  Day- 
ton,  has  been  named  publisher  at  Busi¬ 
ness  News,  Miami  Valley,  Ohio. 

Gabriella  Jacobs,  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  at  Pinnacle  and  copy  editor  at  the 
Business  Record,  was  appointed  editor 
at  the  Busine.ss  News. 

All  three  publications  are  owned  by 
Paige  Maren  Publishing  Group,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

John  Lindsey,  president  of  Lindsey 
ik  Associates,  a  sales  and  management 
consulting  firm,  was  appointed  train¬ 
ing  and  development  manager  of  the 
advertising  department  at  Phoenix 
Newspapers. 

John  Berry,  a  long-time  business  and 
financial  journalist,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Florida  Trend,  St.  Petersburg, 
a  36-year-old  statewide  business  publi¬ 
cation. 

He  has  worked  at  the  Washington 
Post,  Financial  World  magazine.  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  and  Time,  among  others. 

Robert  McCormick,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  publisher  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press  and  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  South  Jersey 
Publishing  Co. 

He  also  becomes  a  member  of  the 
five-person  strategic  management  team 
of  the  parent  company,  Aharta. 

Russ  Maroney,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Walton  Tribune,  Monroe,  Ga., 
and  president  of  Monroe  Newspapers 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  president  of 
Bay  City  Newspapers  Inc.  and  editor 


and  publisher  of  the  Bay  City  (Texas) 
Times. 

Robert  Hale,  publisher  of  the 
Light  and  Champion,  Center,  Texas, 
was  named  to  replace  Maroney  in 
Georgia. 

Jim  Godbold,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Eugene,  Ore.,  Register' 
Guard,  has  been  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

At  the  same  time,  Dave  Baker 
was  named  assistant  managing  editor 
and  James  Helman  was  appointed 
news  editor. 
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Ownership  Changes 


Ogden  Newspapers,  Wheeling,  W.Va., 
has  agreed  to  purchase  the  14,900'Cir' 
culation  daily  Evening  Observer, 

Dunkirk,  N.Y.,  from  Dunkirk  Printing 
Co.,  said  broker  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates,  Birmingham,  Mich.,  which 
handled  the  sale.  Ogden  owns  25  daily 
newspapers  and  several  nondaily  pub¬ 
lications  in  10  states.  It  is  owned  and 
managed  by  fourth-  and  fifth-genera¬ 
tion  members  of  the  Nutting  family. 

The  3,000-circulation  weekly  Buffalo 
River  Review,  Linden,  Tenn.,  has 
been  sold  by  Randy  Mackin  to  Buffalo 
River  Review  Inc.,  a  newly  established 
corporation  of  which  Sam  Kennedy, 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  is  president,  report¬ 
ed  Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Troy,  Ala., 
which  handled  the  sale. 

Kennedy  owns  three  other  weeklies 
in  Tennessee;  the  Waverly  Neies-De- 
mocrat,  Parsons  News  Leader  and 
Lawrence  County  Advocate. 

Dolan  Media  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  has 
acquired  Daily  Reporter  Publishing 
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Co.,  publishers  of  the  Milwaukee  Dai¬ 
ly  Reporter,  a  legal  newspaper,  said  the 
investment  banking  firm  Brenner  Se¬ 
curities  Corp.,  New  York. 

Dolan  Media  is  involved  in  acquir¬ 
ing  court  and  commercial  publications. 
It  owns  Finance  and  Commerce,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

EasiSide  Weekend,  a  50,000-circu¬ 
lation  weekly  entertainment  and  fea¬ 
ture  tabloid  distributed  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  area,  has  been  purchased  by  Home 
News  Enterprises,  Columbus,  Ind., 
from  Eastside  Ltd.  Partnership. 

The  publication  will  continue  to  be 
printed  at  the  Columbus  Republic,  the 
flagship  newspaper  of  Home  News  En¬ 
terprises. 

The  4,987-circulation  weekly  Forsyth 
Forum,  Cumming,  Ga.,  has  been 
bought  by  Swartz-Morris  Media  Inc.  of 
Georgia  from  Allan  and  Cathy  Lipsett 
of  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  Isaac  and  Debo¬ 
rah  Lang  of  Cumming,  said  broker  Me- 
diaAmerica  Brokers,  Atlanta,  which 
handled  the  transaction. 

Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Publishing  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Washington  County 
Bullotin  and  Woodhury  Bulletin 

in  suburban  St.  Paul  from  Gary  Spoon¬ 
er  and  William  Krueger,  broker  Dirks, 
Van  Essen  &  Associates  reported. 

The  Wellington  (Texas)  Leader  has 

been  sold  by  Henry  Wells,  Dallas,  to 
Byron  Hays,  Ketchum,  Okla.,  former 
publisher  of  the  Sedan  (Kan.)  Times- 
Star,  Bill  Berger,  president  of  Associat¬ 
ed  Texas  Newspapers  Inc.,  Austin,  and 
broker  for  the  transaction,  announced. 

Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.,  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  has  sold  its  two  Colorado  weekly 
papers,  the  Summit  County  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Breckenridge  Journal, 

and  a  free  monthly  ski  magazine, 
Schuss,  to  Eagle  Summit  Publishing 
Co.,  a  division  of  Swift  Newspapers, 
Reno,  Nev. 

Lon  Williams,  MediaAmerica  Bro¬ 
kers,  Atlanta,  represented  Worrell  in 
the  sale. 

Armstrong  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  has 
sold  the  monthly  Albuquerque 
Shopper's  Window  to  Chaco  Can¬ 
yon  Publishing  Inc. 

Bill  Armstrong,  who  founded  Arm¬ 


strong  with  his  wife,  LaDonna,  has 
owned  papers  in  Colorado  and  worked 
at  publications  in  Arizona,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

Chaco  Canyon  recently  was  found¬ 
ed  by  William  Lescure,  a  former  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Washington  Legal 
Times  and  former  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Charlottesville  Albemarle  Ob¬ 
server,  Charlottesville  City,  Va.,  and 
Walton  Lindsay,  owner  of  the  market¬ 
ing  firm  Keister-Williams  Newspaper 
Services  and  former  Charlottesville 
Daily  Progress  owner  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

Lon  Williams,  MediaAmerica  Bro¬ 
kers,  Atlanta,  represented  Armstrong 
in  the  sale. 

Pry  Publishing  Co,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  sold  by  Tom  and  Marcia  Pry  to 
MR  Publishing  Inc.,  Portland. 

The  assets,  purchased  last  month, 
include  six  publications  and  a  printing 
plant. 

The  properties  sold  were  two  Port- 
land-area  weeklies,  the  Sellwood- 
Mereland  Bee  and  St.  Johns  Re¬ 
view;  the  twice-monthly  Northwest 
Neighbor;  two  monthlies,  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Star  and  Family  Calendar; 
and  a  quarterly  tabloid.  Coffee 
Break. 

Dave  Gauger,  Gauger  Media  Service 
Inc.,  represented  the  sellers  in  the 
transaction. 

Montclair  Newspapers  Inc.,  an  affiliate 
of  MediaNews  Group,  Houston,  has 
agreed  to  buy  five  newspapers  from 
Thomson  Newspapers. 

New  jersey-based  Montclair  last 
month  agreed  to  purchase  the  Ex¬ 
press-Times,  Easton,  Pa.,  a  morning 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  51,375  daily 
and  50,009  Sundays,  and  four  neigh¬ 
boring  weeklies. 

The  Express-Times  serves  counties 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  jer¬ 
sey.  Its  predecessor,  the  Express,  was 
sold  to  Thomson  in  1984  by  Easton 
Publishing  Co.  It  merged  with  the 
Globe-Times,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1991. 

The  four  weeklies  —  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Star  and,  in  New  jersey,  Hack- 
ettstown  Forum  and  Star  Gazette 
and  Phillipshurg  Free  Press  —  have 
combined  circulation  of  74,000. 

MediaNews  Group  operates  74  pub¬ 
lications,  including  the  Houston  Post. 

—  AP 
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William  Raspberry  el  The  Washinglen 
Post  has  wen  the  1994  Pwlitxer  Prize 
fer  Commentary.  As  The  Post's 
Editorial  Page  Editor  Meg  Greenfield 
notes,  people  read  Bill  Raspberry  not 


lit 


l-bit 


celebrity,  but  because  he  is  factual, 
intelligent,  independent  and 
interesting— "Journalism  doesn't  get 
any  better  than  this." 

Raspberry's  columns  ,  which  have 
appeared  in  TIte  Post  since  1966,  are 
syndicated  by  The  Washington  Post 


.  .What  would  Frederick  Douglass  say  .  .  .  now?  Wouldn't  he  be 
overjoyed  to  see  college  attendance  rates  for  blacks  approaching  those  of 
whites?  Wouldn't  he  smile  in  satisfaction  to  see  the  growth  of  the  black 
middle  class,  in  affluence  and  influence?  Wouldn't  he  delight  in  knowing 
that  the  top  military  man  in  America  is  Colin  Powell,  a  black  man.  or 
that  another  black  man,  the  late  Reginald  Lewis,  could  put  together 

an  international 
conglomerate 
capable  of  doing 
SL.S  billion  in  annual  sales?  Might  he  not  marvel  at  the  idea  that  the  15th 
Amendment,  which  guaranteed  blacks  the  right  to  vote,  had  by  now 
pnxluced  an  estimated  8.(XX)  black  elected  officials  across  America? 
Or  that  three  of  his  people  now  sit  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States? 

Don't  you  think  he  might  find  delightful  irony  in  recalling  the 
words  of  his  old  slave  master,  that  "learning  would  spoil  the  best  nigger 
in  the  world"?  He  might  be  moved  to  say;  Thanks  for  the  advice;  my 
people  have  learned,  and  now  they  are  no  longer  fit  to  be  niggers. 

But  of  course,  we'd  have  to  tell  him  the  bad 
news  too.  1  think  he  might,  on  hearing  that  black 
people  were  disproportionately  involved  in 
criminal  activity,  swallow  hard  and  try  to  under¬ 
stand.  Didn't  he  say,  over  a  century  ago.  that 
"where  justice  is  denied,  where  poverty  is 
enforced,  where  ignorance  prevails,  and  where 
one  class  is  made  to  feel  that  society  is  organized 
in  a  conspiracy  to  oppress,  rob  and  degrade 
them,  neither  persons  nor  property  will  be 
safe."? 

What  would  Frederick  Douglass  say  if  you 
seated  him  in  the  parlor  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  Virginia — Virginia!— and  bade  him 
sit  while  you  fetched  the  governor,  and  then  you 
walked  in  with  Doug  Wilder? 

And  suppose  you  sat  there  and  told  him  of 
the  progress,  individual  and  societal,  we've  made 
in  extending  opportunity  to  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  Suppose  you  told  this  man.  who  had  to 
risk  severe  punishment  for  daring  to  learn  to 
read,  that  education  is  now  not  just  free  but  mandatory;  that  books  are 
plentiful  and  can  be  borrowed  at  no  cost  from  public  libraries;  that 
educators,  civil  rights  leaders,  that  government  and  private  industry  are 
co-conspirators  in  a  scheme  to  get  our  children  to  learn. 

Suppose  you  ticked  off  the  academic  and  political  accomplishments 
of  the  grandchildren  of  slaves,  even  while  informing  him  that  there  were 
still  in  America  those  who  were  indifferent,  even  hostile,  to  the 
advancement  of  his  people. 

Could  he  suppress  his  delight? 

And  then  suppose  you  put  him  in  the  governor's  limousine  and 
drove  him  through  the  slums  of  Richmond,  or  Washington  or  Los 
Angeles  and  let  him  see  what  my  wife  and  I  have  seen  too  many  times; 
the  aimless  drifters,  the  homeless  in  their  cardboard  shelters,  the  bullet- 
riddled  walls,  the  vandalized  schools,  the  pitifully  undereducated 
children,  the  drug  dealers  and  their  prey. 

What  would  Frederick  Douglass  say? 

I  think  he  would  say  nothing  at  all.  I  think  that  .  .  .  Frederick 
Douglass  would  simply  cry.” 

—Excerpted  from  “Tears  of  Frederick  Douglass,  ”  February  22, 1993 
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Weekly  Editor 

Jack  McCloskey 
Mineral  County 
Independent  News 
Hawthorne,  Nev. 


by  Tom  Riordan 

SINCE  1933,  JACK  McCloskey  has 
run  his  weekly  in  the  northern  Nevada 
desert  town  of  Hawthorne. 

As  Frank  Sinatra  crooned  it,  the 
crusty  SZ-year-old  McCloskey  has  al¬ 
ways  done  it  his  way.  And  never  refer 
to  him  as  a  journalist. 

When  you  do,  he’ll  fire  hack: 

“1  beg  your  pardon.  1  am  not  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  1  am  a  newspaperman.  When 
the  journalists,  now  they  call  them¬ 
selves  professionally  trained  journal¬ 
ists,  get  their  tit  in  a  wringer,  they  hide 
behind  the  First  Amendment. 

“This  so-called  racket  we  have  will 
never  he  a  profession.  That’s  because 
it’s  the  only  business,  line  of  work  or 
industry  where  you  do  not  have  to  he 
admitted  to  practice  it.  journalist  is 
just  a  fancy  word,  and  1  don’t  want  any 
part  of  it.” 

McCloskey’s  16-page,  broadsheet 
Mineral  County  Independent  News 
boasts  a  solid  paid  circulation  of  2,800. 
Nearly  half  of  those  are  sold  on  press 
day,  snapped  up  by  eager  readers  from 
dozens  of  newsboys  and  girls  working 
town  streets. 

When  the  Nevada  sun  sets  behind 
the  nearby  Wasuk  Range  Wednesdays, 
1,400  papers  will  have  been  purchased, 
McCloskey  said. 

Each  seller  earns  a  15(t  commission 
on  the  35^  cover  price  plus  tips,  which 
are  plentiful.  “The  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  some  kids  will  pocket  $60  to  $70.” 

Hawthorne  resident  Dana  Strang, 
who  works  at  a  combination  gas  sta¬ 
tion/food  mart/RV  park,  said,  “I  always 
get  upset  if  the  kids  don’t  come  to  my 
house  right  away.” 

Sam,  her  husband  and  working  part¬ 
ner,  added,  “jack  McCloskey  is  a  neat 
guy.  He  probably  doesn’t  know  who  1 
am,  hut  everybody  in  town  knows  him. 

Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer 
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“I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  not  a  journal¬ 
ist.  I  am  a  newspaperman.  When  the 
journalists,  now  they  call  themselves 
professionally  trained  journalists,  get 
their  tit  in  a  wringer,  they  hide  behind 
the  First  Amendment.” 

—  Jack  McCloskey,  publisher. 

Mineral  County  Independent  News, 
Hawthorne,  Nev. 


1  like  a  lot  of  the  views  he  takes  in  his 
column.” 

Ah,  the  column. 

McCloskey  called  it  “jasper.”  The  ti¬ 
tle  goes  back  to  the  1930s,  when  one  of 
his  readers  presented  him  with  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  jasper  ore.  The  guy  snorted,  “It’s 
one  of  the  hardest  metallic  rocks 
around,  jack,  just  like  your  head.” 

For  59  years,  a  “jasper”  has  appeared 
in  almost  every  issue.  That  comes  to 
more  than  3,000.  Or  about  4.2  million 
words.  His  column  doesn’t  have  —  or 
need  —  a  byline.  Almost  all  of  the 
7,051  souls  of  Mineral  County  recog¬ 
nize  McCloskey’s  salty  style  when  they 


see  it.  So  do  politicians  in  Carson  City, 
the  state  capital,  and  Washington. 

McCloskey’s  earthy,  well-researched 
and  sprightly  written  epistles  run  up  to 
1,400  words.  Set  double-measure,  each 
fills  two  columns  on  page  one  and 
jumps  to  page  two.  Readers  never 
know  what  topic  will  he  touched.  One 
week,  it’s  the  “Biliary  Presidency.” 
Next,  the  Sierra  Club  crowd.  Then, 
the  ineptness  of  the  local  school  hoard. 

Among  Nevada’s  newspaper  people, 
McCloskey  has  numerous  fans.  They 
include  Mike  O’Callaghan,  executive 
editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  and  gover¬ 
nor  from  1971  to  1978. 

“1  find  many  of  his  ‘jasper’  columns 
are  excellent  for  our  op-ed  page.  What 
he  says  pertains  to  people  no  matter 
where  they  live. 

“I’ve  known  jack  since  1957.  He’s 
one  foundation  on  which  our  state  was 
built.  Some  may  refer  to  him  as  ‘a 
crusty  old  SOB,’  hut  1  like  him.  He’s  a 
hell  of  a  guy.  He’s  honest  and  straight¬ 
forward.  A  handshake  with  McCloskey 
is  as  good  as  any  bond  you  can  buy.” 

McCloskey  was  horn  Sept.  19,  1911, 
in  Goldfield,  Nev. 

His  older  brother,  George,  was  a  car¬ 
rier  for  the  Goldfield  Daily  Tribune. 
One  day,  McCloskey,  then  seven, 
tagged  along  when  his  brother  went  to 
pick  up  his  papers.  As  they  walked  in 
the  hack  door  and  through  the  shop, 
he  was  fascinated  by  the  clattering 
Linotype  and  the  deep  rumble  of  two 
Miehle  four-page  flatheds  printing  that 
edition. 

The  McCloskeys  later  moved  to  the 
hustling  gold-  and  silver-mining  town 
of  Tonopah,  which  boasted  two  dailies. 
McCloskey,  11,  landed  a  job  hawking 
the  Tonopah  Daily  Bonanza. 

“Stay  out  of  the  red-light  district,” 
he  was  told  by  the  circulation  manager. 
Naturally,  he  had  to  check  it  out.  “1 
discovered  that  the  girls  would  usually 
pay  250  for  the  100  paper.” 

Shortly  after  this,  McCloskey  was 
directed  to  a  more  respectable  part  of 
town  and  told  to  develop  a  route  there. 
He  soon  had  50  regular  customers  and 
brought  home  $18  a  month. 

Two  years  later,  the  Daily  Bonanza 
hired  him  as  a  printer’s  devil. 

“I’d  start  at  6  a.m.,  stoke  the  coal 
furnace,  sweep  out  the  place  and 
switch  on  the  two  Linotypes.  Then  I’d 
leave  for  school  at  8.  1  was  always  the 
dirtiest  kid  in  class.  I’d  return  to  the 
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tower  press  technology 


The  flexible  production  system 
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paper  in  the  afternoon  and  work  until 
6.” 

Daily  Bonanza  editor  Matt  Farrell 
soon  noticed  the  hard-working  Me- 
Closkey.  He  asked  him  to  cover  high 
school  basketball  games.  Farrell  quickly 
became  his  mentor.  “He  taught  me 
more  about  the  English  language  than 
any  of  my  teachers,”  McCloskey  said. 

In  1929,  with  the  Great  Depression 
crushing  the  nation,  the  Daily  Bonan¬ 
za  gasped  for  life.  Farrell  left  to  take  a 
more  stable  job  in  Texas.  Publisher 
W.W.  Booth,  an  ex-bartender,  named 
McCloskey  editor  of  the  six-day-a- 
week  paper.  He  was  not  quite  18. 
Three  months  later,  McCloskey  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Tonopah  High  School.  And 
the  Bonanza  died. 

Booth  also  owned  the  tiny,  strug¬ 
gling,  one-man  Hawthorne  News,  a 
Republican  paper,  which  had  been 
printed  in  Tonopa.  Booth  shipped  the 
Bonanza’s  equipment  there.  He  told 
McCloskey  and  Linotype  operator  J.W. 
“Scoop”  Connors  to  head  for  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  run  the  News. 


As  a  business,  the  Independent  News 
operation  has  done  well.  It  now  gross¬ 
es  $280,000,  with  36%  coming  from 
commercial  printing. 

In  1981,  McCloskey  underwent 
heart-bypass  surgery. 

“After  that,  I  started  to  get  things  in 
shape  to  get  out  of  the  racket.  I  put¬ 
tered  along  but  still  kept  finding  things 
that  needed  to  be  done. 

“In  1986, 1  had  a  second  surgery.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  I  said,  ‘Oh,  the  hell  with  quit¬ 
ting.  They’ll  just  have  to  carry  me  out.’ 
So  I  incorporated  and  gave  away  48% 
of  the  business.” 

The  48%  went  to  “my  three  Mor¬ 
mons,”  as  McCloskey,  a  Catholic,  af¬ 
fectionately  refers  to  the  Hughes 
brothers:  Tony,  Frank  and  Ted.  For 
more  than  40  years,  they  have  handled 
backshop  production. 

McCloskey  finds  that  the  current 
arrangement  works  beautifully. 

On  nice  days,  he  can  stroll  the  half 
mile  from  his  home  to  the  Independent 
News.  He  arrives  at  about  nine  and 
stays  until  noon.  He  returns  home  for 


“IVe  known  Jack  since  1957.  He’s  one  foundation 
on  which  our  state  was  huilt.  Some  may  refer  to 
him  as  ‘a  crusty  old  SOB,’  but  I  like  him. 


In  1933,  the  News  was  taken  over  by 
10  Hawthorne  businessmen.  They 
turned  it  into  a  Democratic  sheet  and 
fired  McCloskey  and  Connors. 

The  two  decided  to  start  their  own 
weekly.  For  equipment,  they  visited 
towns  where  papers  had  closed. 

They  named  their  new  baby  the 
Mineral  County  Independent. 

“The  first  year,  we  grossed  $3,000,” 
McCloskey  said,  “and  took  out  $600.” 

The  committee  of  News  owners  kept 
bickering  about  how  to  run  a  weekly. 
McCloskey  and  Connors  labored  to 
improve  their  spunky  upstart.  Within 
two  years,  they  had  bought  the  News. 
In  1954,  Connors  sold  his  half  of  the 
Independent  News  to  McCloskey. 

Being  his  town’s  editor  for  61  years 
never  overly  impressed  McCloskey. 

“You’re  just  another  cog  in  the 
wheel,  one  more  person  in  business, 
trying  to  make  a  fairly  decent  living, 
employ  a  few  people  and  express  your 
opinion.  Of  course,  we  grant  the  same 
privilege  to  everyone  through  our  let- 
ters-to-the-editor  column.  And  in  a 
small  town,  everyone  knows  the  indi¬ 
vidual  writing  the  letter.” 


lunch  and  a  nap,  then  gets  back  to  the 
office  in  late  afternoon  for  an  hour. 

McCloskey  used  to  cover  the  Miner¬ 
al  County  Commission,  the  only  form 
of  local  government.  But  after  his  1981 
surgery,  he  turned  over  this  vital  chore 
to  a  part-timer,  Norma  Joyce  Scott,  an 
Episcopal  priest  in  Hawthorne. 

“She  loves  to  go  to  the  meetings,” 
McCloskey  explained.  “And  when  the 
agenda  comes  to  public  input,  she  may 
jump  up  and  start  telling  commission¬ 
ers  what  they’re  doing  wrong.  Once 
she  said  they  had  acted  illegally.  They 
balked  at  that.  But  she  got  a  ruling 
from  the  Nevada  attorney  general. 
And  Norma  Joyce  was  right. 

“The  commissioners  keep  asking 
me,  ‘Why  do  you  send  that  dame  to 
our  meetings?’  I  just  grin.” 

Hawthorne  was  founded  in  1881  by 
the  Carson  &  Colorado  Railroad  to 
serve  west  central  Nevada’s  gold  and 
silver  mines.  For  50  years,  the  town 
just  sort  of  existed,  neither  boom  nor 
bust. 

In  1928,  after  some  shrewd  political 
horse-trading  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Min¬ 
eral  County,  population  1,000,  was  se¬ 


lected  as  the  site  of  a  giant  Navy  am¬ 
munition  depot.  The  facility  is  spread 
across  240  square  miles,  where  muni¬ 
tions  are  manufactured  and  stored. 

During  World  War  II,  Hawthorne’s 
population  ballooned  to  13,000.  The 
depot’s  work  force  reached  5,000.  On 
the  “bomb  line”  alone,  the  Navy  had 
2,000  sailors. 

When  peace  came  in  1945,  the 
town’s  population  receded  to  6,000. 
During  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars, 
employment  increased,  but  nothing 
like  that  during  the  early  1940s. 

In  1977,  Washington  turned  the  in¬ 
stallation  over  to  the  Army,  which  pri¬ 
vatized  the  Hawthorne  site,  contract¬ 
ing  out  almost  all  labor. 

McCloskey  wasn’t  pleased  with  this. 

“This  privatization  is  just  a  tricky 
word.  Whether  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
crat,  it  hasn’t  proved  its  worth.  It  takes 
people  off  the  federal  payroll  but  takes 
federal  dollars  to  pay  the  ones  they  put 
on  the  civilian  payroll. 

“Under  the  Navy,  the  ammunition 
depot  was  guarded  by  Marines.  Today 
it’s  guarded  by  a  contract  security  firm 
that  pays  up  to  $6  an  hour.  Imagine,  a 
multibillion-dollar  plant  with  $6-an- 
hour  guards. 

“During  the  gulf  war  —  and  this  will 
get  me  in  trouble  with  the  women  lib¬ 
bers  —  they  said  they’d  have  to  ‘beef 
up’  security.  The  standing  joke  around 
town  was  that  they’d  hire  two  more 
180-pound  gals  and  one  220-pound 
man.” 

Between  1972  and  1975,  when  the 
Navy  still  ran  the  depot,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  was  Capt.  E.J. 
Kirschke,  now  retired  and  living  in  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Fla. 

Kirschke  recalled,  “Among  the  first 
persons  I  got  to  know  was  Jack  Mc¬ 
Closkey.  That’s  because  U.S.  Senator 
Alan  Bible  of  Nevada  had  advised  me 
‘to  get  on  McCloskey ’s  good  side.’ 

“This  proved  valuable.  Jack  always 
had  a  firm  grasp  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  locally,  statewide  and  nationally.” 

Kirschke  said  he  quickly  became  an 
avid  reader  of  the  Independent  News. 
Twenty-two  years  later,  he’s  still  a  sub¬ 
scriber. 

“I  always  look  forward  to  ‘Jasper.’  It 
combines  wisdom,  humor,  perception, 
satire  and  good  old-fashioned  common 
sense.  Jack’s  idea  of  ‘political  correct¬ 
ness’  is  to  report  the  truth,  say  what  he 
believes  and  give  his  readers  something 
to  chew  on.  I  never  knew  him  to  back 
away  from  an  issue.” 

That’s  a  reader  testimony  any  editor 
would  treasure.  BEOT 
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Congratulations 


of  the  1993  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Awards 


Chicago  Tribune 
PUBLIC  SERVICE,  over  100,000  circulation 

Roy  W.  Howard  Award 


Tribune  Chronicle,  Warren,  Ohio 
FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Edward  W.  Scripps  Award 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
PUBLIC  SERVICE,  under  100,000  circulation 

Roy  W.  Howard  Award 


Richard  Aregood,  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 
Walker  Stone  Award 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISM,  over  100,000  circulation 

Edward  J.  Meeman  Award 


WUAL  FM,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 
BROADaST  JOURNALISM,  small  market  radio 

Jack  R.  Howard  Award 


Mobile  (Ala)  Register 
ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISM,  under  100,000  drculation 

Edward  J.  Meeman  Award 


KINK  FM,  Portland,  Oregon 
BROAOaST  JOURNALISM,  large  market  radio 

jack  R.  Howard  Award 


Woestendiek,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
HUMAN  INTEREST  WRITING 

Ernie  Pyle  Award 


WBOC  TV,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM,  small  maiket  tolMision 

Jack  R.  Howard  Award 


de  Rosier,  Brigham  Young  University 
COLLEGE  CARTOONIST 
Charles  M.  Schulz  Award 


WLKY  TV,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

BROAIKAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM,  large  market  televisioa 

Jack  R.  Howard  Award 


Columbus  (Ga)  Ledger-Enquirer 
LTTERAa-NEWSPAPERS 

Charles  E.  Scripps  Award 


SCRIPPS  HCWARD 
i!i  FOUNDATION 


IS  Howard  Foumlation  annudly  honors  outstom&ig  efforts  hi  newspaper  and  broadcast/cable  journalism  i 
Winners  received  Inonze  (dagoes  and  cash  prizes  totoimg  $33,500  at  a  banquet  in  Gncinnati,  Ohio,  April 


Journalists 
Recall  Tliat  Day 
In  Dallas 

On  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  journalists  who  covered  the  events  of 
November  1963  gather  to  reminisce  during  a  daylong  conference 
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by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  TRIP  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  political  jaunt,  an  attempt 
to  soothe  conservative  Texans  who 
were  not  fond  of  the  young  Democrat. 

Only  a  month  before,  tensions 
boiled  over  when  U.N.  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  was  hit  on  the  head 
with  a  placard  by  a  demonstrator  and 
was  spat  upon  by  angry  right-wingers 
at  a  Dallas  hotel. 

Concerned  about  his  safety,  advisers 
urged  the  president  to  cancel  his  trip, 
but  he  did  not. 

With  all  this  going  on,  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  visit  was  a  natural  for  the  media, 
who  turned  out  in  force.  Soon  they 
would  be  joined  by  scores  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  from  throughout  the  world. 

Little  did  they  know  that  on  that 
Friday  morning,  as  they  watched  John 
and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  arrive  at  Love 
Field  in  Dallas,  as  they  sat  in  Dealey 
Plaza  waiting  for  the  motorcade  to  pass 
by  and  as  they  waited  at  the  Trade 
Mart  to  hear  the  president  speak,  gun 
shots  from  a  sixth-floor  window  soon 
would  change  everything  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  report  that  day. 

On  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  Kennedy,  jour¬ 
nalists  who  covered  the  events  of  No¬ 
vember  1963  gathered  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Dallas  to  rem¬ 
inisce  during  a  daylong  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Journalism  Sequence 
of  the  Center  for  Communication  Arts 
in  SMU’s  Meadows  School  of  the  Arts. 

“Far  more  than  usual,  I  would  say, 
the  media  were  prepared  to  cover  every 
aspect  of  President  Kennedy’s  visit. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that,  frankly, 
we  anticipated  —  we  feared  —  trou- 
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nearly  60  reporters  and 
photographers  who  were  a 
regular  part  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  press  corps,”  Payne 
said.  “They  had  been 
joined  on  the  Texas  tour 
by  a  handful  of  Texas  jour¬ 
nalists.” 

By  the  end  of  the  week¬ 
end,  as  many  as  300  peo¬ 
ple  from  various  news  me¬ 
dia  were  estimated  to  have 
been  in  Dallas,  he  added. 

“With  this  visit  of  the 
president  coming  to  Dal¬ 
las,  my  newsroom,  as  all 

newsrooms,  decided  that  r>. Pmumt, xami uhk «  bmokwi  i»«im  iwrm  i«w>. 
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WBAP-TV  and  Radio  newsman  Bob 
Welch  recalled  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
league,  Jimmy  Darnell,  started  their 
day  at  Love  Field  covering  Kennedy’s 


arrival. 

“Jackie  looked  beautiful,”  he  said. 
“The  president  was  handsome  and 
young  and  red-headed.  He  had  a 
green-and-white  striped  shirt.  He 
looked  more  like  a  yuppie  than  a  presi- 
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dent.  Of  course,  we  didn’t  know  from 
yuppies  then. 

“I  was  very,  very  impressed  with  the 
Democratic  president  and  was  very 
pleased  to  be  there  recording  this 
event.  I  filmed  his  going  up  and  down 
the  line  of  people,  shaking  hands  with 
everybody,”  Welch  said.  “Everybody 
was  very  cordial,  very  supportive  of  the 
president.  He  was  very  receptive  to  it 
all.” 

Also  at  Love  Field  that  morning  was 
Ron  McAllister  Jenkins  of  KBOX 
Radio. 

“The  thing,  1  think,  that  struck  me 
most  was  what  happened  early  that 
morning,”  he  said. 

“When  the  plane  stopped,  the  door 
opened.  Nobody  really  came  out.  And 
then  all  of  a  sudden.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  appeared.  He  had  a  way  of  doing 
this  like  no  one  I’d  ever  seen  before. 

“It  was  a  presence  bigger  than  life.  1 
never  knew  how  tall  the  man  was,  but 


From  the  airport,  the  motorcade  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  Dealey  Plaza,  “and  the 
shots  broke  out.  One  shot,  then  two 
shots,  then  three  shots,”  Dillard  said.  “I 
immediately  recognized  them  as  rifle 
shots. 

“[Fellow  photographer]  Bob  Jackson 
said  he  saw  a  rifle  in  the  window  of  the 
upper  floors.  By  the  time  1  located  it 
and  got ...  a  telephoto  shot,  the  rifle 
had  already  gone.  Frustration. 

“I  jumped  out  of  the  car,  ran  down  to 
the  corner.  People  were  lying  on  the 
ground.  1  shot  pictures  through  there. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  there,”  Dil¬ 
lard  said. 

“Jumped  on  the  next  car  that  came 
by.  Went  out  to  the  Trade  Mart.  People 
there  told  us  that  the  presidential  car 
had  gone  by. 

“I  went  directly  to  the  hospital. 
There  was  nothing  at  the  hospital,  just 
some  people  trying  to  put  the  bubble 
[top]  back  on  the  limousine,”  he  said. 


middle  of  the  street  from  where  1  stood, 
at  the  curb  level,  15  feet.  That  was  on 
the  scale,  so  I’m  not  exaggerating. 
That’s  the  way  it  showed  on  my  cam¬ 
era,”  he  said. 

As  the  motorcade  proceeded  toward 
him,  Altgens  got  ready  to  take  another 
photo. 

“I  never  took  it,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
know  if  you’ve  ever  been  pressured.  I 
don’t  know  if  you’ve  ever  been  startled. 
1  don’t  know  if  you’ve  ever  been 
shocked  to  a  point  where  you  just  sort 
of  get  glassy-eyed. 

“But  this  man,  his  head,  when  it  ex¬ 
ploded,  sent  a  signal  to  everybody  [that] 
there  was  a  gun  being  fired  from  some 
source.  And  when  the  fragments  came 
over,  and  some  of  it  falling  at  my  feet,  it 
was  for  very,  very  real.” 

Altgens  said  he  “did  recover  enough 
in  time  to  make  a  picture  of  a  Secret 
Service  man  going  up  over  the  deck  lid 
in  order  to  bring  Jackie  Kennedy  back 
inside  the  car.” 


“Far  more  than  usual,  1  would  say,  the  media 
were  prepared  to  cover  every  aspect  of  President 
Kennedy’s  visit.  The  reason  for  this  was  that, 
frankly,  we  anticipated  —  we  feared  —  trouble  . . . 


he  looked  about  7  feet  tall  when  he 
came  out  that  door  all  by  himself,” 
Jenkins  said. 

“And  then,  of  course,  the  first  lady 
—  I’ll  never  forget  that  shocking  pink 
suit  she  was  wearing  —  she  came  out 
beside  him.” 

As  the  Kennedys  came  down  from 
the  plane  and  the  president  started 
shaking  hands  with  people  in  the 
crowd,  “you  knew  what  a  special  per¬ 
son  this  was,”  Jenkins  said.  “A  short 
time  later,  of  course,  it  was  a  totally 
different  day.” 

For  photographers,  the  day  started 
fine  but  turned  into  one  of  “great  frus¬ 
tration,”  recalled  Tom  Dillard,  who 
worked  at  the  Morning  News. 

Frustration 

The  first  frustration  was  that  a 
flatbed  truck  for  pool  and  other  select¬ 
ed  photographers  to  ride  in  front  of  the 
presidential  car  had  been  canceled  at 
the  last  minute. 

“We  were  put  in  a  Chevrolet  con¬ 
vertible  to  ride  several  cars  back.  I 
think  we  were  about  six  cars  back,”  Dil¬ 
lard  said.  “And  that  put  us  totally  out  of 
the  picture.” 


“And  from  then  on  .  .  .  photographers 
couldn’t  do  anything.” 

Bo  Byers  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
was  on  the  White  House  press  bus 
when  the  shooting  started. 

“1  was  looking  across  the  plaza  when 
we  heard  the  shots.  I  remember  three 
shots.  I’ll  always  have  the  memory  —  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  I’ve  had  nightmares 
about  it  —  of  the  sunlight  on  Kennedy 
and  the  explosion.  The  car  coming  al¬ 
most  to  a  stop,  almost  to  a  dead  stop, 
and  then  accelerating  at  tremendous 
speed. 

“So  I  knew.  I  knew  he’d  been  shot,  at 
least  shot  at,”  Byers  said. 

“I  still  have  nightmares  .  .  .  where  I 
see  that  car  coming  almost  to  a  stop 
and  accelerating.  I  wake  up  screaming,” 
he  said. 

Associated  Press  photographer  James 
“Ike”  Altgens  had  positioned  himself  at 
the  curb,  across  the  street  from  the 
grassy  knoll  near  Dealey  Plaza. 

“I  made  a  picture  at  the  time  of  the 
first  shot  that  I  heard,”  he  said.  “I  made 
a  picture  .  .  .  where  John  Kennedy  is 
grabbing  his  throat. 

“I  had  positioned  myself  in  a  way 
that  I  had  already  pre-focused  to  the 


Eager  to  see  Jackie 

A  staffer  for  the  women’s  news  pages 
of  the  Morning  News,  Mary  Woodward 
Pillsworth  did  not  have  an  assignment 
coinciding  with  the  president’s  visit. 

But  because  she  was  politically  active 
—  she  had  worked  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  —  and  had  met 
the  president  but  not  his  wife,  Pills¬ 
worth  was  eager  to  have  the  chance  to 
see  the  first  lady. 

So  she  and  three  of  her  friends  from 
the  department  packed  some  bag 
lunches  and  went  to  Dealey  Plaza  to 
watch  the  parade  during  their  lunch 
hour. 

They  stationed  themselves  “just 
down  from  the  School  Book  Deposito¬ 
ry  Building  and  waited  for  the  parade  to 
come  by ... . 

“And  then,  when  the  motorcade 
came  along,  1  couldn’t  believe  it.  Final¬ 
ly,  1  was  going  to  see  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  she’s  looking  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection.  So  I  yelled  and  1  said,  ‘Please 
look  this  way.’  And  they  looked  right  at 
us  [and]  waved. 

“At  that  moment,  I  heard  a  very  loud 
noise.  I  wasn’t  sure  what  it  was  at  that 
point,”  she  said,  adding  that  she  asked 
her  friends  if  it  was  “some  jerk  shooting 
off  firecrackers.” 

“And  then  I  heard  a  second  one,  and 
this  time  I  knew  what  had  happened 
because  I  saw  the  president’s  motion. 

“And  then  the  third  shot  came  very, 
very  quickly  on  top  of  the  second  one. 
And  that  time,  I  saw  his  head  blow  up 
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Coolscan’s  color  sensitivity,  optical 
definition  and  low  $2300*  price  tag  have 
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and  I  very  well  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Pillsworth  and  her  friends  “waited 
just  for  a  few  minutes,  on  the  street  cor¬ 
ner,  kind  of  gathering  ourselves,  and  we 
walked  back  to  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

“We  walked  in  and  I  met  my  supervi¬ 
sor,”  she  recalled. 

“1  said,  ‘The  president’s  been  killed. 
The  president’s  been  killed.’  Nobody  re¬ 
ally  wanted  to  believe  me.  My  friends 
who  were  with  me  would  not  even  sup- 


ifluenced  The  first  thing  he  heard  was  reports 
it  as  1  saw  on  police  radios  that  shots  had  been 
ote  it  cor-  fired  at  the  president,  Alyea  recalled. 
He  grabbed  a  camera. 

ler  regular  “1  see  the  people  rushing  around  and 
ed  up  she  running  for  cover,”  he  said.  “I  film  on 
the  way  as  1  cross  Main  Street  and  to- 
:ive,  it  was  ward  Elm  Street.  People  are  diving, 
like  when  People  are  jumping  on  top  of  kids.  I 
:d  to  be  a  think  they’re  hit.  1  start  filming  them. 

“And  I’m  looking  for  policemen, 
they’re  not  around  ....  So  I  thought, 
there’s  nothing  going  on  here,”  Alyea 
said.  As  he  ran  toward  the  corner  of 
Elm  and  Houston,  where  the  book  de¬ 
pository  is  located,  he  saw  a  crowd  of 
people,  but  again  no  police. 

Alyea  figured  “the  police  have  to  be 
someplace.  Usually  when  somebody 
shoots  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  there’s  some  kind  of  activity 
there.” 

Then  he  saw  a  man  looking  up.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  gaze,  Alyea  realized  why  he 
had  not  seen  any  police.  “They’re  all  in 
the  building,”  he  thought  to  himself. 

As  Alyea  reached  the  door  —  at  the 
same  time  as  Kent  Biffle  of  the  Morning 
News  —  he  heard  someone  say,  “Shut 
the  door  and  lock  it.  Nobody  in  and 
out.” 

The  only  newsmen  to  make  it  into 
the  building,  Alyea  and  Biffle  followed 
the  search  teams  floor  by  floor.  When 


“We  were  put  in  a  Chevrolet  convertible  to  ride 
several  cars  back.  I  think  we  were  about  six  cars 
back,”  Dillard  said.  “And  that  put  us  totally 
out  of  the  picture.” 


At  the  Trade  Mart 
Meanwhile,  at  the  Trade  Mart,  where 
the  president  was  to  give  a  luncheon 
speech,  journalists  and  guests  were 
waiting  for  Kennedy’s  arrival.  Word  of 
what  happened  soon  reached  there. 
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Simmons  of  the  Morning  News  saw 
one  of  the  paper’s  photographers  enter 
the  room,  and  he  was  shaking.  Sim¬ 
mons  asked  him  what  happened,  and 
he  told  him  that  he’d  heard  through  a 
police  radio  that  the  president  had  been 
shot. 

“But  about  that  time,  the  reporters 
who  were  covering  the  luncheon  came 
in  and  they  were  seated  behind  the 
head  table,”  Simmons  said.  “And  all  of  a 
sudden,  just  as  on  cue,  every  one  of 
them  sprang  up  and  started  running  out 
the  door.  And  I  said,  ‘Well,  they  got  the 
word  to  them.’  ” 

Nightclub  columnist 
gets  involved 

Tony  Zoppi,  Morning  News  nightclub 
columnist,  was  at  lunch  elsewhere  when 
he  learned  of  the  shooting.  Even 
though  he  was  not  a  news  reporter,  he 
offered  to  help  any  way  he  could  and 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  to  bring  back 
film  from  staff  photographers  there. 

When  he  got  to  Parkland  Hospital, 
Zoppi  went  up  the  emergency  dock  and 
started  to  walk  into  the  emergency 
room  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Se¬ 
cret  Service. 

They  asked  who  he  was  and  when  he 
told  them,  they  asked  to  see  his  press 
pass. 

“I  never  carried  a  press  pass,”  Zoppi 
said,  “because  1  didn’t  need  one.  1  had  a 
daily  column  and  TV  show.  1  knew 
everybody  around  town.” 

Apparently  unimpressed,  they 
wouldn’t  let  him  in. 

“1  was  the  most  frustrated  newspaper¬ 
man  in  the  world,”  he  said,  “standing 
out  there  on  that  dock,  knowing  that 
everybody  else  was  in  the  hospital.” 

Just  then  an  ambulance  pulled  up 
and  the  driver  and  assistant  got  out. 

They  “opened  the  back  door  and  I 
saw  this  huge  bronze  casket,”  Zoppi  said. 
“Up  until  then,  nobody  knew  for  sure 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive  .... 
When  I  saw  that  casket,  1  said,  ‘He’s 
dead.’ 

“They  were  trying  to  lift  that  casket 
onto  a  gurney,  and  they  couldn’t  lift  it 
because  it  was  so  heavy.  So  the  driver 
turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘Grab  a  corner, 
will  you?’  And  1  grabbed  a  corner  of  the 
casket  and  the  fellow  next  to  me 
grabbed  a  corner,  and  we  lifted  it  onto 
the  gurney. 

“I  started  to  let  go,  but  the  Secret 
Service  men,  the  ones  who  wouldn’t  let 
me  in,  now  were  going,  ‘Come  on. 


(See  JFK  on  page  119) 
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Dispute  over 
term  ^junk  mail^ 
heats  up 

Advertising  Mail  Marketing  Association  charges 
newspaper  editorial  writers  with  trying  to  disparage 
direct  mail  industry;  editors  group  says  that's  fantasy 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  LONG-STANDING  DISPUTE  be¬ 
tween  the  Advertising  Mail  Marketing 
Association  and  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  over  the  term 
“junk  mail”  has  sharpened,  with  the 
two  organizations  recently  trading  mis¬ 
sives  debating  the  origin  and  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  term. 

AMMA  executive  director  Gene  Del 
Polito  has  said  newspaper  editorial 
writers  first  conceived  of  and  continue 
to  use  the  term  “junk  mail”  to  dispar¬ 


and  editorial  page  people  distance 
themselves  from  rivalries  over  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars,”  Stinnett  added.  “It  is  a 
fantasy,  I  believe,  to  conjure  a  conspir¬ 
acy  among  editorial  writers  to  inject  a 
term  into  the  English  language.” 

In  response,  Del  Polito  wrote  Stin¬ 
nett  and  repeated  his  statement  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  by  newspapers  to 
undermine  the  direct  mail  industry  by 
using  the  term  “junk  mail.” 

“There  is  no  doubt,”  that  news¬ 
papers  have  “distorted  the  function, 
value  and  economics”  of  the  direct 


Del  Polito  said  that  during  the  past  three  years, 
“every  time  we  see  the  word  ‘junk  maiP  being  used 
to  describe  advertising  mail,”  the  AMMA  has  sent 
a  letter  to  the  editor,  “pointing  out  how  the  term  is 
absolutely  inapropriate.” 


age  and  denigrate  the  direct  mail  in¬ 
dustry  because  of  newspaper  industry 
fears  that  advertising  revenue  has  been 
displaced  into  direct  mail. 

In  a  March  25  letter  addressed  to 
Del  Polito,  Lee  Stinnett,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  ASNE,  asked  that  the 
AMMA  provide  proof  of  its  charges. 

“I  believe  your  theory  of  a  conspira¬ 
cy  on  the  part  of  newspaper  journalists 
is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  about 
how  newspapers  operate,”  wrote  Stin¬ 
nett,  who  cited  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary’s  first  reference  of  the  term 
“junk  mail”  in  the  October  1954  issue 
of  Reader’s  Digest. 

“My  strong  belief  is  that  newsroom 


mail  advertising  industry  by  referring 
to  it  as  “junk  mail”  Del  Polito  wrote. 

“This  distortion  is  a  result  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  and  overt  competition  between 
mailers  and  newspaper  publishers  for 
advertising  dollars.” 

Del  Polito  argued  that  “junk  mail”  is 
a  false  characterization  and  its  use 
“presumes  that  advertising  mail  is 
without  value,  merit  or  quality  and 
prejudices  any  meaningful  discussion 
of  the  issues  associated  with  it.” 

“When  the  term  ‘junk  mail’  appears 
in  a  newspaper,  it  is  immediately  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  fair  and  objective  dis¬ 
course  on  advertising  mail  is  impossi¬ 
ble  since  the  entire  issue  already  has 


been  prejudged,”  he  wrote. 

In  the  five-page  letter,  Del  Polito  cit¬ 
ed  his  own  research,  including  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Richard  Kielbowicz  in  the  Jour^ 
nal  of  Policy  History,  “Origins  of  the 
Junk-Mail  Controversy:  A  Media  Bat¬ 
tle  over  Advertising  and  Postal  Policy,” 
which  supports  Del  Polito’s  argument. 

Del  Polito  also  said  reporters  and  ed¬ 
itors  use  the  term  because  of  fears 
about  job  security. 

“Does  anyone  think  that  reporters 
do  not  understand  that  a  newspaper 
with  reduced  market  penetration  is 
also  a  paper  with  a  smaller  news  hole 
and  less  need  for  professional  journal¬ 
ists?”  he  asked. 

Additionally,  he  said,  newspapers 
practice  a  double  standard  when  label¬ 
ing  non-traditional  advertising  vehi¬ 
cles. 

“We  read  that  hardware  circulars 
and  supermarket  supplements  sent  by 
mail  are  unwanted  and  unsolicited 
junk  mail  but  the  very  same  materials, 
by  the  very  same  advertisers,  produced 
by  the  very  same  printers  are  somehow 
purified  when  inserted  into  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

In  an  interview,  Del  Polito  said  that 
during  the  past  three  years,  “everytime 
we  see  the  word  ‘junk  mail’  being  used 
to  describe  advertising  mail,”  the 
AMMA  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
“pointing  out  how  the  term  is  absolute¬ 
ly  inapropriate.” 

Between  50  and  60  letters  have  gone 
out  so  far,  he  said. 

Eventually,  Del  Polito  hopes,  the 
term  “junk  mail”  will  find  its  way  into 
newspapers’  editorial  stylebooks.  “We 
have  said  to  several  editors  that  it 
ought  to  be  something  that  is  stuck  in¬ 
side  the  style  manual  and  labeled  as  an 
epithet  because  as  soon  as  you  use  the 
term  you  so  color  and  so  bias  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  factual  manner.” 

Courant  redesigns 
classified  section 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  has 
introduced  a  redesigned  classified  sec¬ 
tion  that  will  appear  in  the  paper  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday. 

Called  Courant  Classified,  the  new 
section  places  all  classified  ads  togeth¬ 
er  in  one  section  and  groups  them  un¬ 
der  eight  main  headings. 
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Detroit  newspapers 
team  with 
local  ad  agencies 


THE  DETROIT  NEWSPAPER  Agency 
is  working  with  local  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  not-for-profit  charities  to  run  a 
series  of  public  service  ads  in  both  of  its 
newspapers,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Detroit  News. 

The  program,  called  “Partnership  for 
Humanity,”  is  an  effort  to  “make  a  posi¬ 
tive  presence  within  the  community,” 
said  Gary  Anderson,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
agency. 

The  agency  came  up  with  the  con¬ 
cept  and,  after  assembling  various  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  members  at  a  recep¬ 
tion,  “we  said  to  them  that  if  they 
would  work  with  a  particular  charity  in 
designing  an  ad  to  help  the  charity  in 
its  mission,  we  will,  on  a  space-available 
basis,  run  those  ads  in  our  newspapers,” 
Anderson  said. 


He  noted  that  the  only  restriction  on 
the  participants  is  that  “the  ads  have  to 
strongly  support  the  mission  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.” 

The  program  is  in  its  “infancy  stage,” 
Anderson  said. 

“We  have  a  list  of  organizations  that 
are  non  profit,  and  we  basically  sent  a 
mass  letter  to  all  of  those,  and  then  of 
course,  we  publicize  the  program  so  that 
any  other  organization  that  we  may 
have  missed  can  participate  as  well,”  he 
said. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  top  three 
ads  will  be  recognized  at  a  ceremony 
and  a  donation  will  be  made  to  the  re¬ 
spective  charities. 

Agencies  are  asked  to  submit  one 
full-page  ad  and  one  quarter-page  ad 
that  will  run  at  least  once  during  the 
year  in  the  Free  Press  and  News. 


Congressman  seeks 
examination  of 
JO  A  ad  prices 

A  THIRD  CONGRESSMAN,  U.S. 
Sen.  Carl  Levin  (D-Michigan),  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  federal  antitrust  investigation 
of  ad  rates  at  Detroit’s  two  major 
dailies. 

In  a  letter  to  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Anne  Bingaman,  Levin  asked 
the  Justice  Department  to  investigate 
allegations  that  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Detroit  News,  which  set  their  ad 
rates  under  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment,  are  engaged  in  predatory  pricing 
of  advertising.  Earlier  this  year,  two 
powerful  Michigan  congressman  — 
Reps.  David  Bonior,  the  House  majori¬ 
ty  whip,  and  William  Ford,  a  Ypsilanti 
Democrat  —  also  wrote  antitrust  divi¬ 
sion  head  Bingaman  to  say  they  had 
“compelling  evidence”  that  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency  was  pricing  ads  to 
force  suburban  newspaper  competitors 
out  of  business  (E&P,  Feb.  5,  p.  9). 

Gary  Anderson,  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer  at  DNA,  re¬ 
jected  the  allegations. 
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Parade  to  move  from 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune 

Cites  a  clause  in  the  contract  following 
the  Sun^Times  sale  to  Hollinger;  legal 
action  to  stop  the  shift  might  he  taken 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

PARADE,  THE  LARGEST  newspaper 
Sunday  magazine,  is  moving  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  to  the  rival  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  with  the  June  19  edition. 

A  Sun-Times  official  declined  com¬ 
ment  on  the  move  but  indicated 
strongly  that  legal  action  to  fight  the 
transfer  is  likely. 

Parade  has  been  distributed  by  the 
Sun-Times  and  its  defunct  predecessor, 
the  Chicago  Sun,  since  1941. 
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Parade  apparently  is  using  the  recent 
sale  of  the  Sun-Times  to  Conrad 
Black’s  Hollinger  Inc.  as  the  reason  to 
permit  it  to  move  to  the  much  bigger 
Sunday  Tribune. 

Parade  publisher  Carlo  Vittorini  told 
Tribune  marketing  columnist  George 
Lazarus  that  Parade's  contract  with  the 
Sun-Times  includes  a  provision  allow¬ 
ing  either  party  to  terminate  their  rela¬ 
tionship  if  the  newspaper  is  sold. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Tribune, 
Parade’s  weekly  circulation  will  jump 
to  a  record  37,832,657  in  353  news¬ 
papers,  the  magazine  said. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX,  the 
Tribune  has  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
1,101,863,  making  it  the  nation’s  fifth- 
largest  Sunday  paper.  The  Sun-Times 
sells  an  average  of  524,475  copies  Sun¬ 
days,  giving  it  a  19th-place  ranking. 

“We  are  absolutely  delighted  to  be 
able  to  add  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  circu¬ 
lation  to  our  readership  through  distri¬ 
bution  of  this  major  market’s  leading 
newspaper  for  the  past  150  years,”  Vit¬ 
torini  said.  “We  have  always  admired 
the  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune  for  its  su¬ 
perb  editorial  product  and  extensive 
circulation.” 

Vittorini  said  Parade  advertisers  will 
receive  the  additional  Chicago  circula¬ 
tion  “as  a  bonus  until  our  new  July  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  base  is  announced.” 

The  Tribune  will  be  the  second- 
largest  newspaper  to  carry  Parade,  the 
biggest  being  the  1,138,877-circulation 
Washington  Post.  It  also  is  the  second 
Tribune  Co.  paper  to  carry  Parade;  the 
Daily  Press,  Newport  News,  Va.,  also 
distributes  the  supplement. 

For  a  brief  time  in  the  late  1980s, 
the  Tribune  carried  Parade’s  rival,  the 
Gannett  Co.  supplement,  USA  Week¬ 
end. 


Tribune  officials  said  the  newspaper 
will  continue  to  publish  its  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine,  the  only  locally  pro¬ 
duced  newspaper  magazine  in  Chicago. 

“Parade’s  emphasis  on  international 
and  national  celebrity  features  comple¬ 
ments  the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine’s 
focus  on  the  heartland  of  America’s 
Midwest,”  said  Jack  Fuller,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Tribune.  “The  addi¬ 
tion  of  Parade  reflects  an  ongoing  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  the  Chicago  Tribune  an 
even  more  vital  part  of  our  readers’ 
weekend.” 

New  location 

PARADE  MAGAZINE  HAS  moved  its 
headquarters  to  711  Third  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017-4014. 

Conn,  publisher 
hand^delivers 
free  Sunday  copies 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  re¬ 
cently  staged  a  lively  promotional 
event  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  to  help 
boost  the  Courant’s  expanded  coverage 
of  the  Torrington  area,  as  well  as  its 
zoned  Sunday  edition. 

On  March  20,  130  employees  of  the 
Courant,  including  the  paper’s  publish¬ 
er  and  editor,  hand-delivered  free 
copies  of  the  Sunday  Courant  to  every 
doorstep  in  Torrington  while  newstand 
dealers  gave  out  free  copies  of  the  pa- 
per.The  Courant’s  Torrington  news  bu¬ 
reau  chief  delivered  copies  in  a  horse- 
pulled  buggy. 

Chicago  Tribune 
to  give  away 
house  again 

IN  A  FOLLOW-UP  to  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Great  Home  Giveaway  promo¬ 
tion  last  year,  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  of¬ 
fering  to  buy  a  $200,000  home  for  a 
contest  winner. 

Great  Home  Giveaway  II,  subtitled 
“Another  chance  at  the  American 
Dream,”  offers  a  first  prize  of  $200,000 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a 
house  or  condominium  in  the  six-coun¬ 
ty  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
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New  voice-mail 
classified  service 

HERITAGE  INFORMATION  Ser¬ 
vices,  an  extension  of  the  Heritage 
Newspaper  Group,  and  Troy,  Mich.- 
based  Ameritech  Advertising  Services 
have  launched  Custom  Connect  Clas¬ 
sifieds,  an  electronic  voice  classified  ser¬ 
vice  for  users  in  southeast  Michigan. 

Through  the  newspapers’  classified 
sections  and  the  1994-95  Ameritech 
PagePlus  directories,  individuals  can  an¬ 
swer  classified  ads  in  the  vehicles  for 
sale,  real  estate  and  employment  cate¬ 
gories  from  participating  newspapers. 

Houston  Post 
offers  Carline 

THE  HOUSTON  POST  has  started 
Carline,  a  telephone  service  that  allows 
users  to  search  through  the  thousands 
of  used-car  listings  that  are  advertised 
in  the  paper  each  week  by  individuals. 

Ads  placed  in  the  Post  classified  sec¬ 


tion  automatically  are  added  to  Carline. 
The  service  sorts  according  to  make, 
model,  price  and  year. 

Carline  is  available  in  English  and 
Spanish,  and  for  a  fee,  dealers  can  place 
listings  in  the  database.  Users  can  also 
request  a  faxed  copy  of  listings  that 
meet  their  criteria. 


Omaha  daily 
offers  savings  card 

THE  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 
began  offering  a  savings  card,  the  Press 
Card,  April  3. 

The  World'Herald  will  send  100,000 
Press  Cards  to  seven-day  office  paid 
subscribers. 

Users  can  earn  money-saving  rebates 
by  using  the  card  at  local  businesses  for 
goods  and  services. 

The  Press  Card  also  allows  the  paper 
to  build  a  database.  When  subscribers 
receive  the  card,  they  are  asked  to  com¬ 
plete  a  questionnaire. 

The  information  then  will  be  shared 
with  participating  retailers,  and  each 


month  they  will  receive  a  marketing  re¬ 
port  based  on  card  usage,  allowing  re¬ 
tailers  to  develop  profiles  of  their  cus- 


Japanese  newspaper 
ad  revenues  down 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  Nihon  Shin- 
bun  Kyokai  News  Bulletin,  the  sluggish 
Japanese  economy  significantly  has  af¬ 
fected  newspaper  advertising  revenue 
during  the  past  year. 

Also,  the  bulletin  said,  because  it’s 
widely  accepted  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  are  down,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  structural  issues  in  the  Japan¬ 
ese  economy,  even  if  there  is  a  recov¬ 
ery,  a  full  rebound  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  might  not  occur. 

NSK  cited  Dentsu’s  study,  “1993  Ad¬ 
vertising  Expenditure  in  Japan,”  which 
found  that  1993  newspaper  ad  spending 
decreased  during  the  third  consecutive 
year,  by  8.9%  from  1992.  National  pa¬ 
pers  showed  bigger  drops  than  local  pa¬ 
pers. 
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An  Alternative 
Success  Story 

Woodstock-era  entrepreneur  celebrates  25th  anniversary 
of  his  biweekly,  free-distribution  entertainment  tabloid 


by  Tony  Case 

AFTER  25  YEARS  and  10,000  music, 
film,  theater  and  restaurant  reviews, 
publisher  Richard  Branciforte  is  ready 
to  celebrate. 

Fresh  out  of  graduate  school  in 
April  1969,  the  Woodstock-era  entre¬ 
preneur  started  Good  Times,  a  biweekly 
entertainment  tabloid  distributed  free 
at  more  than  400  retail  outlets  and  col¬ 
lege  campuses  throughout  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 

Since  then,  the  20,000-circulation 
paper  —  which  bills  itself  as  “America’s 
oldest  regional  entertainment  paper” 
—  has  captured  the  attention  of  read¬ 
ers  in  their  20s  and  30s,  built  a  strong 
advertising  base  and  introduced  color 
in  some  editions. 

Entertainment  news  has  gained  pop¬ 
ularity  through  the  years,  but  Branci¬ 
forte  remembers  having  the  field  prac¬ 
tically  to  himself. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  mag¬ 
azines  such  as  People  and  Entertain- 
ment  Weekly,  television  programs  such 
as  Entertainment  Tonight  and  the  cable 
networks  MTV  and  E!  Entertainment 


dailies. 

“Alternative  papers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  are  very  lucky  because  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  never  figured  out  how  to 
put  out  entertainment  papers,”  he  said. 

Entertainment  coverage  in  his  pa¬ 
per’s  chief  competitor,  Newsday,  which 
is  based  in  Melville  and  distributed 
throughout  Long  Island,  remains  large¬ 
ly  Manhattan-oriented,  Branciforte 
observed. 


“Alternative  papers  across  the  country  are  very 
lucky  because  daily  newspapers  have  never  figured 
out  how  to  put  out  entertainment  papers,”  he  said. 


Television  found  tremendous  success. 

Before  their  advent,  competition 
came  in  the  form  of  daily  newspapers, 
which  have  stepped  up  their  concen¬ 
tration  on  entertainment  and  the  arts 
through  the  years.  Many  larger  papers 
even  devote  entire  pullout  sections  to 
these  areas. 

But  Branciforte  believes  that  Good 
Times  and  publications  like  it  have  an 
edge  over  the  big  guys,  especially  the 


“One  of  the  biggest  complaints  we 
get  is  that  people  don’t  want  to  read  re¬ 
views  of  acts  that  have  appeared  or 
about  things  that  are  going  on  in  Man¬ 
hattan,”  he  said. 

“They  want  to  know  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  on  Long  Island.” 

Branciforte  maintained  that  the 
newcomers,  as  well  as  other  factors, 
forever  have  changed  the  face  of  enter¬ 
tainment  journalism. 


When  Good  Times  first  appeared, 
landing  interviews  with  then-unknown 
performers  such  as  Elton  John  or  Bruce 
Springsteen  was  not  so  difficult,  he 
said. 

Today,  media  outlets  fight  to  the 
death  to  get  the  next  big  star  on  their 
magazine  cover  or  talk  show. 

Particularly  annoying  obstacles  are 
the  teams  of  publicists,  managers  and 
agents  hired  to  protect  their  clients 
from  the  press. 

Their  outrageous  demands  regarding 
the  portrayal  of  stars  in  stories  and 
photos  are  well-documented.  Some  are 
known  for  recommending  their  fa¬ 
vorite  reporters  and  photographers; 
others  insist  on  seeing  stories  before 
they  are  printed  or  aired. 

Branciforte  related,  “In  the  old  days, 
nobody  was  interested  in  doing  an  in¬ 
terview  with  anybody  except  a  major, 
major  act.  Daily  newspapers  weren’t  in¬ 
terested  in  covering  them,  so  we  used 
to  get  called  by  everybody  to  do  inter¬ 
views  and  reviews.” 

The  publisher  said  he  always  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  entertainment  fields  and  has 
special  interest  in  music  and  the 
recording  industry.  In  college,  he  pro¬ 
moted  concerts  by  such  artists  as  Judy 
Collins  and  Jose  Feliciano. 

For  a  long  time,  he  had  dreamed  of 
introducing  a  publication  along  the 
lines  of  the  New  York  weekly  Village 
Voice  —  which  covers  entertainment 
heavily  but  also  reports  on  politics  and 
other  topics  —  to  communities  east  of 
the  city,  noting  that  the  Voice  has  little 
circulation  on  Long  Island. 

He  said  that  since  he  launched  Good 
Times ,  67  competitors  have  come  and 
gone. 

The  paper  continues  to  cover  most¬ 
ly  up-and-coming  acts,  many  of  them 
local. 

It  also  publishes  an  annual  talent  di¬ 
rectory  and  sponsors  a  music  festival 
and  a  conference  for  those  wanting  to 
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learn  about  the  music  business. 

An  impressive  list  of  entertainment 
journalists  and  recording  industry  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  launched  their  careers  at 
Good  Times,  Branciforte  reported, 
mentioning  a  couple  of  the  better- 
known  alumni:  Entertainment  Tonight 
movie  critic  and  historian  Leonard 
Maltin  and  MTV  news  anchor  Kurt 
Loder. 

The  paper  currently  employs  12  full- 
timers  and  about  40  free-lance  writers 
and  photographers. 

Although  Good  Times  is  established, 
Branciforte  said,  he  finds  himself  still 
“hammering  away”  to  get  new  advertis¬ 
ers. 

“You’ve  got  to  call  them  up  to  re¬ 
mind  them  that  you’re  there,”  he  said. 
“Nothing  is  automatic.” 

Comedy  and  music  clubs,  movie 
theaters,  restaurants,  musical  instru¬ 
ment  shops  and  recording  studios  pro¬ 
vide  most  of  the  paper’s  advertising. 

Good  Times  has  developed  a  special 
advertising  partnership  with  local  ra¬ 
dio  stations  —  the  stations  buy  ads  in 
Good  Times  and  the  paper  advertises 
on  radio  programs. 

Branciforte  has  other  irons  in  the 


fire.  His  Antiques  &  Collectibles,  a  14- 
year-old  Long  Island  arts  review,  has 
proven  a  “solid  moneymaker,”  he  said. 

Recently,  he  started  a  business 
newsletter,  the  East  Europe  Report,  for 
small  and  medium-sized  U.S.  business¬ 
es  looking  to  invest  in  such  spots  as 
Hungary  and  Poland. 

“Businesspeople  there  are  looking 
for  anything  that  has  to  do  with  Amer¬ 
ican  know-how,”  he  said.  “They’re  not 
looking  for  handouts  —  they’re  look¬ 
ing  for  partners.” 

He  may  be  busy  with  these  other 
ventures,  but  Branciforte  is  not  about 
to  let  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  prize 
publication.  Good  Times,  pass  without 
some  hoopla.  He  is  planning  a  party 
and  a  special  128-page  issue  in  June  to 
commemorate  the  achievement. 

The  newspaperman,  who  is  the  sole 
owner  of  the  paper,  also  talked  of  pos¬ 
sibly  bringing  in  new  investors  and 
starting  similar  papers  throughout  the 
country. 

“For  years  1  said  that  25  would  be  it 
—  but  now  that  it’s  here,  1  want  to  ex¬ 
pand,”  he  said.  “The  real  success  sto¬ 
ries  in  the  newspaper  business  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  those  of  alternative  weeklies.” 


Ergonomic  deal 
at  Detroit  News 

UNDER  A  SETTLEMENT  with 
Michigan  regulators,  the  Detroit  News 
has  agreed  to  provide  workers  with  ad¬ 
justable  furniture,  a  voice-activated 
computer  and  training  on  how  to  avoid 
repetitive  strain  injury. 

The  settlement,  announced  March  4, 
resolves  a  $5,400  fine  levied  against  the 
paper  in  1993  after  the  Newspaper 
Guild  complained  that  poor  office  de¬ 
sign  threatened  computer  workers  with 
RSF. 

The  settlement  calls  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  establish  an  ergonomics  team 
with  the  union  and  a  program  for  iden¬ 
tifying  and  treating  RSI. 

The  union  newspaper,  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter,  reported  that  the  fine  marked 
the  first  time  that  a  government  agency 
had  penalized  a  newspaper  for  er¬ 
gonomic  violations. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health,  citing  insufficient  injuries  to 
warrant  further  action,  refused  a  Guild 
request  to  survey  News  employees  for 
injuries. 
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Tabloids  Take 
Technological  Leap 

Tabloids  now  can  become  truly  sectionalized  so  sections  can 
be  pulled  out  and  the  paper  read  by  more  than  one  person  at  a  time 
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To  make  its  bounties  more  accessible  to  readers,  Newsday, 
incliiding  its  New  York  City  edition,  New  York  Newsday, 
added  a  tab  to  its  feature  section.  Part  2.  Readers  simply  grab 
the  thumbnail-sized  tab  extending  from  the  right  edge  of  the 
paper  and  pull. 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

READERS  SEARCHING  FOR  TV 
listings  know  where  to  look  in  most 
broadsheet  newspapers:  the  entertain¬ 
ment  section. 

For  crime,  they  pick  up  the  local 
news  section. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  Dad  can  read 
the  business  section  while  Mom  brows¬ 
es  through  features  and  Sonny  peruses 
sports. 

But  navigating  a  hulking,  200-page 
tabloid  can  confound  even  devotees. 
Anything  between  the  news  up  front 
and  sports  in  back  can  be  tough  to  find 
—  for  one  reader  at  a  time. 

All  that’s  changing,  thanks  to  a  new 
generation  of  mailroom  technology. 

To  make  its  bounties  more  accessible 
to  readers,  Newsday,  including  its  New 
York  City  edition.  New  York  Newsday, 
added  a  tab  to  its  feature  section.  Part 
2.  Readers  simply  grab  the  thumbnail¬ 
sized  tab  extending  from  the  right  edge 
of  the  paper  and  pull. 

Inside  the  color  cover  are  arts,  enter¬ 
tainment,  health,  science  and  lifestyle 
coverage;  advice  columns;  personal 
ads;  comics;  crossword  puzzle;  and  clas¬ 
sified  ads. 

With  Part  2  removed,  the  main  sec¬ 
tion,  with  color  front  and  back  covers 
and  a  semicircular  cutout  on  the  right 
edge,  is  all  news  up  front.  The  color 
weather  map  appears  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  four  pages  of  editorials,  opin¬ 
ions  and  letters  precede  the  centerfold. 
A  color  page  begins  business  news  af¬ 
ter  the  fold,  followed  by  stocks  and 
sports. 

With  a  tug  of  the  tab.  Mom  can  read 
about  gardening  while  Dad  tracks  the 
stock  market  or  vice  versa. 

Newsday  spokeswoman  Diane  Mc¬ 
Nulty  said  the  changes  were  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  reader  complaints  about  get¬ 
ting  lost  in  the  tabloid,  which,  thanks 
to  ads  from  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  busi¬ 


nesses,  is  usually 
bulkier  than  its  city- 
based  tabloid  rivals, 
the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  New  York 
Post,  neither  of 
which  runs  process 
color. 

A  lot  more  than 
just  a  tab  was  in¬ 
volved,  however. 

The  advent  of  so¬ 
phisticated  systems 
for  storing  and  in¬ 
serting  preprinted 
sections  into  daily 
papers  has  created  a 
quiet  revolution 
that  has  unchained 
tabloids. 

For  the  first  time, 
tabloids  can  be¬ 
come  truly  section¬ 
alized  so  sections 
can  be  pulled  out 
and  the  paper  read 
by  more  than  one 
person  at  a  time. 

Relieved  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  print  the  entire  paper  at  once, 
presses  produce  faster  during  the  peak 
cycle  and  get  fresher  news  in  the  paper. 
News  features  can  be  put  in  the  same 
place  every  day  instead  of  moving  to  fit 
fluctuating  classified  ad  volume.  More 
positions  open  up  for  color  ads. 

Newsday,  which  sells  758,000  papers 
daily,  845,000  Sunday,  followed  a  path 
blazed  last  year  almost  a  continent 
away  in  Denver  by  the  tabloid  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  circulation  357,000 
daily,  430,000  Sundays. 

Because  advance  sections  are  print¬ 
ed  earlier  and  stored,  the  main  news 
and  sports  section  is  smaller  and  can 
be  printed  in  straight  mode,  meaning 
that  at  the  most  critical  hours  in  a 
newspaper  production  schedule,  press¬ 
es  can  print  twice  as  many  papers  per 
hour  than  the  collect  mode  previously 


used  for  large  papers. 

Newsday  has  extended  its  news 
deadline  by  almost  an  hour  for  the  fi¬ 
nal  edition.  It  also  gets  the  paper  out 
the  door  an  hour  earlier  and  officially 
has  converted  the  remainder  of  its  af¬ 
ternoon  circulation  on  Long  Island  to 
morning,  McNulty  said. 

Newsday  considered  its  options  and 
could  have  switched  to  broadsheet  for¬ 
mat  but  “we  would  hesitate  to  do  that 
now”  he  said.  “We  want  to  retain  the 
advantages  of  being  tab.” 

The  tabbed  pullout  is  inserted  into 
the  news  section  only  for  single-copy 
customers.  Home-delivery  subscribers 
receive  the  two  sections  one  on  top  of 
the  other  because  they  will  pull  them 
apart  anyway.  Previously,  Part  2  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  place,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  paper,  but  without  the  tab. 
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Neivsday’s  tab  idea  is  not  new.  It 
tried  a  similar  concept  in  the  1960s, 
when  it  cut  an  index  notch  from  the 
edge  of  the  paper.  But  it  suspended  the 
practice  in  the  ’70s  because  the  switch 
to  offset  printing  made  it  hard  to  vacu¬ 
um  the  cutouts  from  folders  because  of 
wetness  from  the  offset  process,  Mc¬ 
Nulty  said. 

In  the  new  system,  there  are  no  pa¬ 
per  cutouts  because  specially  altered 
knives  in  the  folders  cut  a  notch  out  of 
one  edge  of  the  paper  at  the  same  time 
they  cut  a  tab  in  the  other. 

Both  the  News  and  Newsday  use 
Ferag  Inc.  mailroom  equipment  to 
wind  advance  sections  onto  large 
spools  as  they  come  off  the  presses  and 
then  unwind  them  and  insert  them 
into  the  main  news  sections  as  they 
come  off  the  presses  later  in  the  day. 

Before  shifting  to  daily  inserting, 
Newsday  had  two  years  to  work  out 
the  kinks  by  using  its  four  inserters  to 
prepare  Sunday  papers. 

McNulty  said  initial  reaction  has 
been  good.  “Most  people  find  it  useful 
and  modern,”  and  there  have  been  no 
complaints. 

Newsday  operations  manager  Ken 
Savold  reported  no  production  prob¬ 
lems  since  starting  daily  inserting 
March  31. 

It  wasn’t  so  easy  at  the  News,  which 
went  right  into  daily  inserting  when  it 
opened  its  $150  million  plant  in  March 
1993. 

“For  the  first  three  months  it  was 
just  pure  hell,”  said  Larry  Strutton, 
CEO,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Denver  paper,  who  described  a  harrow¬ 
ing  ride  on  what  fits  the  cliche  as  the 
bleeding  edge  of  technology. 

Plagued  by  production  problems  for 
months,  the  paper  actually  lost  circula¬ 
tion.  After  “turning  the  corner”  in 
September,  the  risk  is  paying  off  in 
growing  circulation  and  advertising,  he 
said. 

The  News  took  a  more  ambitious 
path  than  Newsday.  Its  research  found 
that  readers  “liked  our  format  but 
couldn’t  share  the  paper  with  others,” 
Strutton  said. 

In  conjunction  with  its  new  plant, 
the  News  reconfigured  itself  into  four 
sections,  each  designed  to  be  pulled 
out  and  read  separately. 

Classified  and  arts  sections  are 
printed  in  advance  and  stored.  The 
sports  section  and  main  news  section 
are  printed  at  the  same  time,  but  sports 
is  designed  to  be  pulled  out.  As  news 
and  sports  come  off  the  press,  they 


form  a  jacket  into  which  the  classified 
and  arts  sections  are  inserted. 

“It  makes  us  even  more  competitive 
than  we  were  before,”  Strutton  said. 
“You  get  the  best  of  both  worlds:  You 
get  the  convenient  size  and  you  can 
share  the  paper  ....  We  essentially 
have  a  four-section  paper  you  can  pass 
around  the  table.” 

Engineering  and  training  “deficien¬ 
cies”  still  limit  the  post-press  system  to 
80%  to  85%  of  efficiency,  he  said,  “but 
we’re  getting  the  paper  out  in  good 
shape.” 


Readers  and  advertisers  alike  give 
the  reconfigured  newspaper  high 
grades,  and  ad  revenues  have  gone  up 
“substantially,”  Strutton  said. 

The  new  makeup  has  created  color 
ad  positions  in  the  back  of  the  sports 
section  and  in  the  centerfolds  of  news 
and  sports  sections. 

“We  get  more  advertising  because  of 
them,”  he  said,  adding  that  auto  adver¬ 
tisers  like  the  front  of  the  stand-alone 
classified  section  and  centerfolds  are 
sold  “pretty  regularly.” 

“Most  advertisers  love  it  because 


What  you  can't  make 
a  Xerox  on... 


Canon 

Kodak 

Sharp 

Oce 

Ronica 

Panasonic 

Toshiba 

Sanyo 

Mita 

Lanier 

Minolta 

Olympia 

Ricoh 

Savin 

and  Xerox 


It’s  been  said  that  Xerox  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most 
recognized  brand  names  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  it’s  also 
one  that  some  misuse. 

All  you  have  to  remember  is 
that,  grammatically,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Xerox. 

Which  means  you  can’t  make 
a  Xerox,  or  go  to  the  Xerox,  and 
there’s  certainly  no  way  you  can 


Xerox  anything.  Because  the 
Xerox  trademark  isn’t  a  noun  or 
a  verb.  It’s  a  proper  adjective 
which,  when  properly  used,  must 
be  followed  by  a  descriptor  of 
one  of  our  products,  such  as 
Xerox  copier.  Xerox  printer,  or 
Xerox  Fax. 

So,  as  we  said  earlier,  remem¬ 
ber,  don’t  Xerox  anything!  Not 
even  on  a  Xerox! 


THE  DOCUMENT  COMPANY 
XEROX 


Q9P 


XEROX*  nd  The  DnanKtt  Compn,*  VC  ndniiats  or  XEHDX  COWOlUTiaN.  •»  use  wo 
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Morton^s  newspaper 
forum  displaced  by 
industry's  review 


they  have  the  option  of  being  in  the 
main  news  or  the  other  sections,”  he 
said. 

Producing  a  tabloid  always  has  been 
a  problem  because  the  size  of  classified 
dictated  much  of  the  paper’s  layout, 
forcing  regular  features  to  move  within 
the  paper  day  to  day.  Only  news  and 
sports  remained  anchored  in  the  front 
and  back. 

“The  problem  was  that  technically 
there  was  no  way  to  create  sections  un¬ 
til  you  got  something  like  the  Ferag 
system,”  Strutton  said. 

By  printing  in  three  runs,  the  News 
essentially  has  tripled  the  capacity  of 
its  five  new  eight-unit  Goss  Colorliner 
presses  to  384  pages,  from  128,  on 
straight  runs.  That  includes  up  to  72 
pages  of  process  color. 

Capital  costs  and  start-up  problems 
aside,  the  new  system  raises  operating 
costs  because  of  added  press  runs  and 
increased  mailroom  staffing. 

The  problems  were  nightmarish, 
Strutton  said,  because  “no  one  had 
done  it  the  way  we  were  doing  it,  so 
there  was  no  model  to  follow.” 

“The  decision  was  whether  to  build 
a  plant  like  everybody  else’s  or  take  a 
gamble  and  build  a  plant  to  put  us 
ahead  of  the  curve,”  Strutton  said.  “We 
took  a  gamble  and  it’s  worked. 

“We  don’t  get  any  complaints  any¬ 
more  about  people  being  able  to  find 
things  in  the  paper,”  he  noted.  “Before, 
it  was  a  matter  of  how  many  com¬ 
plaints  you  got.” 

He  said  the  inserting  technology 
could  benefit  broadsheet  newspapers 
as  well  because  by  adding  mailroom 
equipment,  they  can  avoid  the  need  for 
more  presses. 

“With  these  capabilities,  if  1  was  a 
broadsheet,  I  would  consider  it,”  he 
said. 

API  opens  new 
conference  areas 
funded  by  grant 

THREE  REDESIGNED  conference  ar¬ 
eas,  funded  primarily  through  a 
$200,000  grant  from  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  have  been 
opened  at  the  American  Press  Institute 
in  Reston,  Va. 

The  redesigned  rooms  include  one  of 
API’s  two  conference  rooms  for  semi¬ 
nars  and  workshops,  expanded  to  ac¬ 
commodate  52  people. 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

A  20-YEAR-OLD  CONFERENCE  at 
which  newspaper  company  executives 
briefed  investors  may  be  going  the  way 
of  the  250  newspaper. 

The  Morton  Newspaper  Forum,  a 
regular  stop  for  executives  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  public  newspaper  corporations 
since  1973,  has  been  canceled  this  year 
—  and  may  never  return  —  because 
the  companies  are  starting  their  own 
Mid-Year  Media  Review. 

The  forum,  sponsored  by  analyst 
John  Morton  and  Lynch,  Jones  & 
Ryan  Inc.,  used  to  convene  for  two 
days  immediately  after  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  now  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America,  in  late 


April  or  early  May.  Media  executives 
discussed  the  state  of  their  businesses 
and  fielded  questions  from  the  people 
who  broker  and  buy  their  stock. 

“I’m  going  to  miss  it,”  analyst  Peter 
Appert  of  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  Inc.  in 
New  York  said,  referring  to  the  forum. 
“For  me,  it  was  a  very  useful  event.  It 
was  an  opportunity  to  see  all  the  news¬ 
paper  companies.” 

This  year,  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
broader  range  of  investors,  14  compa¬ 
nies  whose  wealth  or  reputation  de¬ 
rives  largely  from  newspapers  are 
putting  on  their  own  conference  June 
13-14  at  the  New  York  Palace  Hotel. 

“To  a  certain  extent,  investors  think 
of  newspapers  as  part  of  the  larger  me¬ 
dia  industry,”  said  Susan  Watson  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  investor  relations 
department.  “It’s  not  called  a  newspa¬ 
per  conference  because  we  all  think  of 
ourselves  as  media  companies  now.” 

She  said  the  new  conference  was  the 
brainchild  of  the  companies’  investor 


relations  departments,  which  wanted 
better  timing,  location  and  participa¬ 
tion.  Company  executives  make  dozens 
of  such  presentations  a  year  and  want 
to  expose  their  companies  to  the 
largest  audience  of  potential  investors 
possible. 

The  midyear  review  is  scheduled  at  a 
better  time  for  the  companies,  all  the 
major  public  newspaper  companies  ex¬ 
cept  Tribune  Co.,  which  had  a  sched¬ 
uling  conflict.  A  June  gathering  allows 
more  time  for  executives,  who  last  re¬ 
ported  to  analysts  at  another  annual 
rite,  the  Paine  Webber  Media  Confer¬ 
ence  in  December,  to  formulate  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  emerging  financial  trends.  And 
it  does  not  conflict  with  shareholder 
meetings,  quarterly  earnings  reports  or 
school  vacations. 


The  New  York  City  site  lets  stock 
buyers  and  sellers  reach  the  meeting  by- 
taxi  instead  of  flying  to  the  publishers’ 
convention,  which  this  year  is  in  San 
Francisco. 

Organizers  wanted  the  audience  not 
to  be  limited  either  by  registration 
fees,  often  of  more  than  $1,000  a  per¬ 
son,  or  because  a  sponsoring  brokerage 
decided  to  exclude  a  competitor. 

At  the  new  review,  registration  fees 
of  $250  a  person  go  directly  to  the 
nonprofit  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  Foundation.  The  media  com¬ 
panies,  rather  than  attendees,  are  foot¬ 
ing  the  bill  for  the  meeting  rooms  and 
food. 

Morton  said  canceling  his  forum  will 
hurt  financially  because  it  made  mon¬ 
ey. 

“We’d  rather  they  hadn’t  done  it  but 
they  did,”  he  said,  explaining  that  it 
made  no  sense  to  continue  when  the 
companies  were  planning  their  meet¬ 
ing  two  months  later.  BECT 


She  said  the  new  conference  was  the  brainchild  of 
the  companies*  investor  relations  departments, 
which  wanted  better  timing,  location  and 
participation. 
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In  Brief 


Scholarship  honors 
Illinois  publisher 

THE  WIDOW  OF  longtime  Collinsville 
(Ill.)  Herald  publisher  Karl  Monroe  has 
endowed  a  $10,000  journalism  scholar¬ 
ship  in  his  name  through  the  Southern 
Illinois  Editorial  Association. 

Mary  Monroe  specified  that  the 
scholarship  be  awarded  each  year  to  an 
undergraduate  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carbondale.  The  award  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  $800  a  year,  depend¬ 
ing  on  investment  income,  SIU  said. 

Journalists’  group 
to  monitor 
S.  African  vote 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  Vienna,  Austria-based  organiza¬ 
tion  of  journalists  from  80  nations,  said 
it  is  sending  an  international  team  of 
journalists  to  monitor  press  freedom 
during  the  campaign  for  South  Africa’s 
first  free  elections. 

The  IPI,  which  said  it  learned  of 
widespread  harassment  of  South 
African  journalists  during  a  meeting  in 
Cape  Town  in  February,  scheduled  its 


complaints  commission  April  18  to  start 
looking  into  complaints  of  intimidation 
and  publicizing  its  findings  through 
South  African  media  and  international 
news  agencies. 

The  team  was  to  have  representatives 
of  eight  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  and  was  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

More  than  just 
a  fish  wrapper 

IN  A  BIZARRE  use  of  a  newspaper,  a 
New  York  City  subway  station  manager 
commandeered  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times  to  wrap  up  a  baby  after  her  moth¬ 
er  gave  birth  on  a  subway  platform. 

It  happened  during  morning  rush 
hour  April  12  at  an  IND  station  at 
Eighth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street.  Abigal 
Vidal,  17,  was  waiting  for  a  train  to  the 
hospital  when  she  went  into  labor,  a 
month  early.  Station  manager  Clayton 
Conaway  and  another  subway  official 
were  notified  and  called  an  ambulance. 
But  before  it  arrived,  Vidal  began  to 
give  birth,  while  a  small  crowd  of  by¬ 
standers  gawked  and  trains  rushed  by. 

As  Conaway,  who  had  attended  the 


birth  of  his  own  children,  lent  a  hand, 
a  baby  girl  emerged  and  started  to  cry. 
Times  reporter  Ronald  Sullivan  quoted 
Conaway  as  saying. 

“But  I  was  concerned  that  the  baby 
would  get  a  chill,  so  I  asked  a  nearby 
passenger  for  his  New  York  Times  and 
we  wrapped  the  baby  in  it  to  keep  her 
warm,”  Conaway  said. 

The  Transit  Authority  said  about  80 
women  a  year  go  into  labor  on  the  sub¬ 
way  system.  While  most  make  it  to  the 
hospital  on  time,  a  few  give  birth  in  the 
stations. 

To  the  manifold  uses  of  newspapers 
add  baby  blanket. 


Dow  Jones  interns 

THE  DOW  JONES  Newspaper  Fund 
has  chosen  70  college  juniors,  seniors 
and  graduate  students  from  more  than 
800  applicants  for  summer  copy  editing 
internships. 

They  will  prepare  for  their  jobs  at  six 
regional  Centers  for  Editing  Excellence. 
Training  costs  will  be  covered  by  the 
news  organizations  that  have  agreed  to 
hire  the  students  for  the  summer. 

Interns  who  return  to  college  next 
fall  will  receive  $1,000  scholarships. 


ED  INFORMAnON 
OUT  INSURANCE? 


^  ^  1% 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington, 
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Who’s  Where 

atNAA 

Key  to  hotel  abbreviations  on  Page  99 


Newspapers 


ALBAMA 

The  Anniston  Star 

Phillip  A.  Sanguinetti-  F 
The  Birmingham  News  Co. 

Betty  Hanson  -  FS 
Victor  H.  Hanson  II  -  FS 
Mary  Hanson  -  FS 
Victor  H.  Hanson  III  -  FS 
The  Huntsville  Times/Huntsville  News 
Janie  Hill  Green  -  F 
William  C.  Green  Jr.  -  F 
William  Cooper  Green,  III  -  F 
The  Mobile  Press  Register 
W.  Howard  Bronson,  Jr.  -  H 
Dorsey  Bronson  -  H 
Emily  Hearin  -  F 
William  J.  Hearin  -  F 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Beverley  Amberg  -  F 
Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr.  -  F 


ALASKA 


Anchorage  Daily  News 

Christmas  Cowell  -  F 
Fuller  Cowell  -  F 
Daily  News-Miner 
Jane  Massey  -  RC 
Paul  Massey  -  RC 
Juneau  Empire 

Jeffrey  A.  Wilson  -  F 
Peninsula  Clarion 
Martha  Hughes  -  F 
Ronnie  J.  Hughes  -  F 


ARIZONA 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 

Chip  Weil  -  SC 
Daryl  Weil  -  SC 


Daily  News  Sun 

Barbara  Marocco  -  F 
Sam  L.  Marocco  -  F 
Tucson  Citizen 

C.  Donald  Hatfield  -  MH 
Sandy  Hatfield  -  MH 
Tucson  Newspapers 
Larry  Aldrich  -  MH 
Wendy  Aldrich  -  MH 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 
Ben  Hussman  -  H 
Walter  Hussman  -  H 


CALIFORNIA 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Michael  Fisch  -  F 
Ginger  Moorhouse  -  F 
John  Moorhouse  -  F 
Contra  Costa  Times 
Elise  Riggs  -  MH 
George  Riggs  -  MH 
The  Daily  Californian 
Jack  Goodreds  -  F 
Ray  Kennedy  -  F 
Jim  MacArthur  -  F 
Gerry  Wilson  -  F 
Debbie  Zindell  -  F 
Paul  J.  Zindell  -  F 
The  Daily  Press 

Maureen  Brotherton 
The  Fresno  Bee 
Gary  Pruitt  -  F 
La  Opinion 

Jose  Lozano  -  F 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Mike  Busse 
Gene  L.  Falk 
Joanne  Falk 
Dee  Higby 
Lawrence  Higby 
Richard  Schlosberg 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
S.  Leigh  Park 

Expertise  and  reliability  (919)848-7202 

for  owners  considering  the  sale 
of  their  newspapers. 


Fax;  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 


Looking  Forward  to  seeing  you 
at  the  NAA  Publishers  Convention 


Marin  Independent  Journal 

Phyllis  Pfeiffer  -  home 
Stephen  Reiffer  -  home 
The  Modesto  Bee 
Cynthia  Ward  -  F 
John  Ward  -  F 

The  Monterey  County  Herald 

Allen  Miller  -  F 
Susan  Miller  -  F 
Nuestro  Tiempo 
Mike  Martinez 

The  Orange  County  Register 
Chris  Anderson 
The  Press  Democrat 
Jeanie  Enyart 
Dee  Dee  Parman  -  F 
Michael  J.  Parman  -  F 
The  Press-Enterprise 
Marcia  McQuern  -  F 
Tom  Spearman 
The  Record 
Virgil  Smith 
The  Sacramento  Bee 
Bea  Favre  -  F 
Gregory  Favre  -  F 
Francesca  Lewis 
Erna  Thompson  -  MH 
Frank  R.  J.  Whittaker  -  MH 
The  Salinas  Californian 
Fred  Hamilton  -  F 
Marianne  Hamilton  -  F 
San  Bernandino  Sun 
Brook  Johnson 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Gene  Bell  -  F 
Glen  Bell  -  F 
Mark  Quintana  -  F 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
William  Hearst 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
Jan  Calvert 
Jim  Hale 
Ed  Hannibal 
Nancy  Hannibal 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Christine  Harris 
Jay  Harris 
Bob  Ingle  -  SC 
Sandy  Reed  -  SC 
Santa  Cruz  County  Sentinel 
David  B.  Regan  -  FS 
Lynn  Regan  -  FS 
The  Star  Free  Press 
John  Wilcox 
Times  Advocate 

John  Armstrong  -  MH 
Sandy  Armstrong  -  MH 


COLORADO 

Boulder  Daily  Camera 
Harold  Higgins  -  F 
The  Coloradoan 
Gary  M.  Susiman 
The  Denver  Post 

Ryan  McKibben  -  F 
Mary  Beth  McKibben  -  F 
The  Pueblo  Chieftain 

Robert  H.  Rawlings  -  F 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Carolyn  Strutton  -  F 
Larry  D.  Strutton  -  F 
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We  Deliver  . . . 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  since  1985  has  represented  the  sellers  of  50  daily  newspapers  in  39  separate  trans¬ 
actions.  In  1993  alone  we  closed  9  transactions  involving  a  total  of  14  daily  newspapers: 


Ogden  (UT)  Standard-Examiner 

SELLER 

Hatch  Family 

PURCHASER 

Sandusky  Newspapers 
Sandusky,  OH 

CIRCULATION 

56,400 

Laurel  (MS)  Leader-Call, 

Atchison  (KS)  Dally  Globe, 

Yreka  (CA)  Siskiyou  Dally  News, 
Carthage  (MO)  Press, 

Rensselaer  (IN)  Republican 

Thomson  Newspapers 

American  Publishing 

30,200 

Minot  (ND)  Daily  News 

Buckner  News  Alliance 
&  Donrey  Media  Group 

Ogden  Newpapers 

25,000 

Lewlstown  (PA)  Sentinel, 

Tiffin  (OH)  Advertiser-Tribune 

Buckner  News  Alliance 

Ogden  Newspapers 

24,000 

Scottsdale  (AZ)  Progress 

Cowles  Media 

Cox  Enterprises 

17,500 

Carlsbad  (NM)  Current-Argus 

David  B.  Martens  and 

Ned  Cantwell 

World  Newspapers 

Omaha,  NE 

8,600 

Oelwein  (lA)  Dally  Register 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Edwards  Publications 

5,700 

Orange  Park  (FL)  Clay  Today 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Add  Inc. 

4,500 

Valley  City  (ND)  Times-Record 

Mid-America  Publishing 

American  Publishing 

4,100 

During  the  past  nine  years  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  represented  the  sellers  in 
transactions.  We  closed  4  non-daily  transactions  in  1993: 

23  non-daily  newspaper 

Oklahoma  City  (OK)  Buyer’s  Guide 

SELLER 

Worrell  Enterprises 

PURCHASER 

JE  Publishing  Company 

CIRCULATION 

325,000 

Six  weekly  newspapers  In 

San  Mateo  County,  CA 

Tribune  Company 
Chicago,  IL 

San  Francisco  Independent 
San  Francisco,  CA 

110,000 

Four  weekly  newspapers  In 

Santa  Clara  County,  CA 

Tribune  Company 
Chicago,  IL 

Select  Communications 

Los  Altos,  CA 

87,000 

Five  weekly  newspapers  in 
Northwestern  Indiana 

Thomson  Newspapers 

American  Publishing 

11,400 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  concluded  14  years  as  the  nation’s  most  active  firm  in  representing  sellers  of 
daily  newspapers  and  non-daily  groups.  We  are  especially  proud  that  some  20  daily  newspaper  groups,  having  seen 
our  work  as  prospective  buyers,  have  engaged  us  in  just  the  past  five  years  to  assist  them  in  divesting  their  own  daily 
or  non-daily  newspapers.  We  are  equally  pleased  that  in  the  62  transactions  we  have  completed  in  the  past  nine  years, 
we  have  sold  newspapers  to  46  different  buyers,  demonstrating  the  depth  of  interest  in  newspaper  companies  and  the 
breadth  of  our  firm’s  ability  to  secure  the  highest  possible  price  from  the  finest  possible  purchaser. 


Lee  E.  Dirks 

Formerly  vice 
president  and 
general  manager 
of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press;  the 
nation’s  first  full¬ 
time  newspaper- 
stock  analyst; 
Dow  Jones 
newsman  for 
eight  years. 


Owen  Van  Essen 

Formerly  business 
manager  and  part 
owner  of  the 
Worthington  (MN) 
Daily  Globe;  joined 
Dirks,  Van  Essen 
&  Associates  in 
1986;  elected 
executive  vice 
president 
in  1991. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Ml  48009 

Phone:  810-646-4230  Fax:  810-646-1624 


CONNECTICUT  GEORGIA 


The  Advocate  &  Greenwich  Time 
Ellen  M.  Rowe  -  SC 
William  J.  Rowe  -  SC 
The  Day 

Al  Almeida  -  F 
Pat  Almeida  -  F 
The  Hartford  Courant 

Raymond  A.  Jansen  -  SC 
The  Herald 

Judith  W.  Brown  -  F 
Lin  Wellman  -  F 
The  News-Times 

Wayne  Shepperd  -  F 
Record-Journai 

David  T.  Lucey  -  SC 
Eliot  C.  White  -  FS 


DELAWARE 

The  News  Journal 
Ann  DeVivo  -  F 
Sal  DeVivo  -  F 


Stars  and  Stripes 

Howard  Haugerud  -  F 
Tomajean  Haugerud  -  F 
The  Washington  Post 
Bill  Graham 
Jean  Graham 
Mary  Graham 
Bebe  Jones  -  F 
Bo  Jones  -  F 


FLORIDA 

The  Bradenton  Herald 
Dorothy  S.  Ridings  -  F 
The  Daily  Commercial 
Judith  Sawyer  -  F 
Ron  Sawyer  -  F 
El  Nuevo  Herald 

Miriam  Suarez  -  F 
Roberto  Suarez  -  F 
The  Florida  Times-Union 
Carl  N.  Cannon  -  F 
Deleah  Martin  -  F 
Robert  E.  Martin  -  F 
Florida  Today 

Mary  Louise  Coleman  -  SC 
Michael  J.  Coleman  -  SC 
The  Gainesville  Sun 

John  W.  Fitzwater  -  MH 
Lu  Fitzwater  -  MH 
The  Ledger 

Don  Whitworth  -  SC 
Peggy  Whitworth  -  SC 
The  Miami  Herald 
Dave  Barry 

Bobbie  Lawrence  -  SC 
David  Lawrence  -  SC 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 
John  Puerner  -  F 
Liz  Puerner  -  F 
Sarasota  Herald  Tribune 
Brenda  Mathews  -  F 
Lynn  O.  Mathews  -  F 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Andrew  Barnes  -  F 
Alfred  E.  Corey,  Jr.  -  F 
Antoinette  Corey  -  F 
Sun-Sentinel 

Shelly  Greenberger 
Patricia  O’Donnell  -  SC 
Thomas  P.  O’Donnell  -  SC 
Martha  Smith 
Scott  Smith 

Tallahassee  Democrat 
Carrol  Dadisman  -  MH 
Ellen  Dadisman  -  MH 
Mildred  Dadisman  -  MH 
Tampa  Tribune 

Gayle  Butcher  -  F 
Jack  Butcher  -  F 


The  Albany  Herald 

Bob  Prather  -  RC 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

Dennis  Berry  -  F 
Kathy  Berry  -  F 
Ron  Martin 

The  Augusta  Chronicle/Augusta  Herald 
Judy  Miller  -  F 
Julian  Miller  -  F 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
Billy  Watson  -  F 
Helen  Watson  -  F 
The  Macon  Telegraph 
Beverly  Olson  -  SC 
Ed  Olson  -  SC 
Savannah  News-Press 
Florence  Anderson  -  F 
Frank  T.  Anderson  -  F 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Tribune 
Koky  Dishon 
Alyce  Fuller  -  SC 
Jack  Fuller  -  SC 
Joseph  P.  Thornton 
Journal  Star 

Mac  McConnell 
News- Democrat 

Allison  Berkley  -  F 
Gary  Berkely  -  F 
Quincy  Newspapers 
Jim  Collins 
Maryann  Collins 
Rockford  Register  Star 
Mary  Parks  Stier  -  F 
The  Sun-Times 

Dianne  Veitch  -  FS 
Mike  Veitch  -  FS 
Chuck  Champion 
Margaret  F.  McKeel  -  F 
Sam  S.  McKeel  -  F 
The  Telegraph 
Don  Miller  -  F 
Shirley  Miller  -  F 


INDIANA 

The  Commercial  Review 
Connie  Ronald  -  F 
Jack  Ronald  -  F 
The  Evansville  Press 

Robert  H.  Hartmann  -  SC 
Rosemary  Hartmann  -  SC 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  Inc. 
Charlie  McGehee  -  SC 
Scott  McGehee  -  SC 
The  Herald-Times 
Kathryn  Schurz  -  F 
Scott  C.  Schurz  -  F 
The  Journal-Gazette 

Richard  G.  Inskeep  -  F 
Harriet  J.  Inskeep  -  F 
Julie  Walda  -  F 
The  Post-Tribune 

Fredrick  B.  Mott,  Jr.  -  MH 
Shirlene  Mott  -  MH 
The  Republic 

Don  Bucknam  -  F 
Judy  Bucknam  -  F 
The  Times  Mail 

Barbara  Schrader  -  F 
Bill  Schrader  -  F 


IOWA 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Joe  Hladl^  -  SC 
Kate  Hladky  -  SC 


KANSAS 

The  Daily  Union 

John  Montgomery  -  SC 
Sue  Ann  Montgomery  -  SC 
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Journal-World 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.  -  SC 
Pam  Simons  -  SC 
Dolph  Simons  III  -  F 
Lisa  Simons  -  F 
Dan  Simons  -  F 
Trish  Simons  -  F 


KENTUCKY 

The  Advocate-Messenger 
Mary  Schurz  -  MH 
The  Courier-Journal 
Ed  Manassah  -  SC 
Sallie  Manassah  -  SC 
The  Daily  Independent 
Betsy  Del  Santo  -  F 
John  Del  Santo  -  F 


LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 

Leona  Avner  -  SC 
Betsy  Hardin  -  H 
Tom  J.  Hardin  -  H 
Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.  -  SC 
New  Orleans  TImes-Picayune 
Richard  E.  Diamond  Jr.  -  H 
Harry  Dennery  -  F 
Linda  Dennery  -  F 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr.  -  F 
The  Times 

Jackie  Stone 
Richard  Stone 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 
Beth  Warren  -  SC 
Richard  Warren  -  SC 


MARYLAND 

Afro-American 
John  J.  Oliver 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
Mary  Junck 

The  Frederick  News-Post 

George  B.  Delaplaine,  Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Boston  Globe 
Bill  Huff  -  F 
Karen  Huff  -  F 
M.  E.  Malone 
Sally  Taylor  -  SC 
William  O.  Taylor  -  SC 
Boston  Herald 
Larry  Lallum  -  F 
Jean  Eichenbaum  -  F 
Maureen  Purcell  -  F 
Patrick  J.  Purcell  -  F 
Cape  Cod  Times 

Scott  Himstead  -  H 
Joan  Himstead  -  H 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
Florence  DeRose  -  MH 
Peter  DeRose  -  MH 
The  Lowell  Sun 

Kendall  M.  Wallace 
The  Sun  Chronicle 
Jackie  Rixon  -  F 
Paul  Rixon  -  F 
The  Union  News 
Paul  Covert  -  MH 
Robyn  Newhouse  -  MH 


MICHIGAN 

The  Ann  Arbor  News 

David  D.  Wierman  -  F 
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Bay  City  Times 

Betsy  Dykema  -  F 
C.  Kevin  Dykema  -  F 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Neal  Shine  -  F 
Phyllis  Shine  -  F 
Detroit  Newspaper  Agency 
Frank  J.  Vega  -  SC 
Linda  Vega  -  SC 
The  Fiint  Journal 
Danny  R.  Gaydou 
Lou  Ann  Gaydou 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jeanenne  Morton  -  F 
Richard  A.  Morton  -  F 
Joanne  Ply  -  F 
Michael  P.  Ply  -  F 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Buck  Weaver 
Joyce  Phelps 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 

George  E.  Anwady  -  F 
Lynn  Arwady  -  F 
Lansing  State  Journal 
W.  Curtis  Riddle 
Midland  Daily  News 
Ellen  Hall  •  MH 
Gordon  Hall  -  MH 
Dolores  Wick  -  F 
Otto  Wick  Jr.  -  F 
The  Oakland  Press 
Bruce  McIntyre  -  SC 
Natalie  McIntyre  -  SC 
The  Saginaw  News 
Rex  Thatcher  -  F 
Yvonne  Thatcher  -  F 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth  News  Tribune 
Jim  Gels  -  F 
Kathy  Gels  -  F 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Cathy  Ridder 
Peter  Ridder 
Star  Tribune 

Joel  Kramer  -  F 


MISSISSIPPI 

Greenwood  Commonwealth 
Celia  Emmerich  -  F 
John  O.  Emmerich  -  F 
The  Mississippi  Press 
Clyde  Jacobs  -  F 
Wanda  H.  Jacobs  -  F 
The  Sun  Herald 
Roland  Weeks 


The  Kansas  City  Star 
Wes  Turner 
Bob  Woodworth 
The  News-Leader 
Fritz  Jacobi  -  F 
Kim  Jacobi  -  F 

St.  Joseph  News-Press  Gazette 
David  Bradley  Jr.  -  SC 
Henry  H.  Bradley 
Suzanne  Bradley  -  SC 
Vickie  A.  Bradley 
Southeast  Missourian 
Gary  Rust  -  F 
Wendy  Rust  -  F 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Nicholas  Penniman  -  MH 


Billings  Gazette 

Maureen  Schile  -  SC 
Wayne  Schile  -  SC 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln  Journal  Star 
Nancy  McCue  -  F 
Paul  McCue  -  F 
North  Platte  Telegraph 
Larry  Shearer  -  SC 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Harold  Anderson  -  F 
Marian  Anderson  -  F 
Carmen  Gottschalk  -  F 
John  Gottschalk  -  F 


NEVADA 

Reno  Gazette-Journal 
Sue  Clark  Jackson 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor 
George  Wilson 
Marily  Wilson 
The  Telegraph 

Ann  Bickford  -  SC 
Roberta  Bickford  -  SC 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  Press 

E.  Donald  Lass  -  F 
Jane  Plangere  -  RC 
Jules  Plangere  -  RC 
Charles  Ritscher  -  F 
The  Jersey  Journal 
Ellen  Newhouse 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse 
Steve  Newhouse  -  F 
Gina  Sanders  -  F 
North  Jersey  Herald  &  News 
Richard  J.  Vezza  -  F 
The  Star-Ledger 

Donald  E.  Newhouse 
Lorry  Newhouse  -  H 
Mark  Newhouse  -  H 
The  (Trenton)  Times 
Richard  Bilotti  -  NHL 
Elyse  Newhouse  -  F 
Michael  Newhouse  -  F 


NEW  MEXICO 

The  Sante  Fe  New  Mexican 

Ginny  Sohn-Shahi  -  F 


NEW  YORK 

Democrat  &  ChronicleH'lmes-Union 
David  J.  Mack 
Karen  Mack 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers, 
White  Plains,  NY 

Gary  F.  Sherlock  -  SC 
Sue  Sherlock  -  SC 
Newsday,  New  York  Newsday 
Alberto  Ibarguen  -  SC 
Susana  Ibarguen  -  SC 
Barbara  Isenberg  -  H 
Steven  L.  Isenberg  -  H 
Robert  M.  Johnson  -  MH 
Sue  Johnson  -  MH 
The  New  York  Times 
Gail  Gregg 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr. 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Alice  Diamond  -  H 
Richard  E.  Diamond  -  H 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
Athenia  Rogers  -  SC 
Nancy  Rogers  -  SC 
Stephen  A.  Rogers  -  SC 
Stephen  Rogers  -  SC 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
Dorothy  Szefc  -  F 
John  M.  Szefc  -  F 
The  Times  Union 
Sally  White  -  F 
Timothy  O.  White  -  F 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  CItIzen-TImes 
Jay  Banks  -  F 
Kathy  Banks  -  F 
The  Dally  Reflector 

Jordan  Whichard  III  -  F 
Ann  Whichard  -  F 
David  J.  Whichard  II  -  SC 
Judy  K.  Whichard  -  SC 
The  Dispatch 
Joe  Sink  -  F 
Libby  Sink  -  F 


For  Establishing  Value 
Call  Us  To  Appraise  Or  Sell  Your  Company 


John  T.  Cribb  BOLITHO-CRIBB  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 

Bozeman,  Montana  59715  ^  A.SSOCiateS  Palm  Beach,  Florida  3348 

406-586-6621  Established  in  1923  407-820-8530 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  •  BROKERAGE  *  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Box  3006 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
407-820-8530 
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Greensboro  News  &  Record 
Jean  King  -  F 
Van  King  -  F 
The  Herald-Sun 

E.T.  Rollins,  Jr.  -  F 
The  News-Argus 

Hal  Tanner,  Jr.  -  SC 
Lynda  Tanner  -  SC 
The  News  &  Observer 
Betty  Crisp  -  F 
Fred  Crisp  -  F 
Frank  Daniels  Jr.  -  SC 
Julia  Daniels  -  SC 
Wilmington  Star-News 
Gloria  Lynch  -  F 
John  A.  Lynch  -  F 
The  Wilson  Daily  Tintes 
Morgan  Dickerman 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
James  F.  Fowler  -  F 
Rebecca  Fowler  -  F 
Jon  Witherspoon  -  F 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  Forum 

Chuck  Bohnet  -  F 
Lloyd  G.  Case  -  F 
Roxanne  Case  -  F 
Bill  Marcil  -  F 
Bill  Marcil  Jr.  -  F 
Jane  Marcil  -  F 
Laura  Marcil  -  F 
Bill  Morehouse-  F 
Debbie  Morehouse  -  F 


OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
John  L.  Dotson,  Jr.  -  F 
Peggy  Dotson  -  F 
The  Blade 

John  Robinson  Block 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Harry  M.  Whipple  -  F 
The  Columbus  Dispatch 
Richard  M.  Franks  -  MH 
Pamela  O.  Franks  -  MH 
Sandra  Sherill  -  SC 
Thomas  Sherill  -  SC 
The  Courier 

Edwin  L.  Heminger  -  SC 
Barbara  Heminger  -  SC 
Kurt  P.  Kah  -  MH 
Martha  Heminger 
Mr.  Daniel  Heminger 
George  Shannon 
The  Daily  Record 
Carolyn  Dix  -  F 
R.  Victor  Dix  -  F 
The  Delaware  Gazette 
Helen  Thomson 
Tom  Thomson 
The  Herald-Star 
Harry  Pappas 
The  Plain  Dealer 
Maxine  Lynch 
Alex  Machaskee  -  F 
Carol  Machaskee  -  F 
The  Repository 

James  E.  McKeamey  Jr. 
Tribune  Chronicle 
Steve  Roszczyk 
The  Vindicator 

Betty  Jagnow  -  SC 
Paul  Jagnow  -  SC 


OKLAHOMA 

The  Daily  Oklahoman/The  Sunday  Oklahoman 

Edmund  O.  Martin  -  RC 
Kathy  Martin  -  RC 

OREGON 

Corvallis  Gazette-Times 
Beth  Clark  -  F 
Bruce  Clark  -  F 


Gresham  Outlook 
Bill  Hunter  -  F 
The  Mail  Tribune 
Jim  Osborn  -  MH 
Sharon  Osborn  -  MH 
Greg  Taylor  -  SC 
Sallie  Taylor  -  SC 
The  Oregonian 

Gerard  Rowe  -  F 
Sandy  Rowe  -  F 
Debra  Stickel  -  F 
Patrick  Stickel  -  F 
Fred  A.  Stickel  -  F 
Margaret  A.  Stickel  -  F 
The  Register-Guard 
Marie  Baker  -  F 
Edwin  M.  Baker  -  F 
Wendy  Baker  -  F 
Tony  Baker  - F 
Fletcher  Little  -  F 
Sheryl  Little  -  F 
Statesman  Journal 
Sara  Bentley  -  F 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona  Mirror 

Steve  Braver  -  MH 
Brandy  Braver  -  MH 
Beaver  County  Times 
Barbara  Gordon  -  F 
F.  Wallace  Gordon  -  F 
Centre  Daily  Times 
Anne  Moss 
Jim  Moss 
Daily  American 
David  Reiley  -  F 
Ronie  Reiley  -  F 
The  Daily  Item 

Donald  P.  Micozzi  -  F 
Maryann  Micozzi  -  F 
The  Daily  News 

Pat  Mansfield  -  F 
Patti  K.  Mansfield  -  F 
Chris  Miles  -  F 
The  Daily/Sunday  Review 
James  E.  Towner  -  RC 
The  Herald 

John  Lima  -  F 
Kathy  Lima  -  F 
Observer-Reporter 
Bill  Northrop  -  F 
John  L.S.  Northrop  -  F 
Lisabeth  Northrop  -  F 
Peggy  Northrop  -  MH 
Rose  Northrop  -  F 
Thomas  P.  Northrop  -  MH 
Patriot-News 

Caroline  Diamond  Harrison  -  H 
Tim  Harrison  -  H 
Frieda  J.  Gover  -  MH 
Raymond  L.  Gover  -  MH 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Ronna  Hall  -  FS 
Robert  J.  Hall  -  FS 
Katherine  Hatton  -  NHL 
Rosemary  Rossi 
Steve  Rossi 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Bob  Higdon  -  SC 
Merle  Higdon  -  SC 
Pocono  Record 

Frank  Penetta  -  F 
Nancy  Peretta  -  F 
Pottsville  Republican 
Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.  -  F 
Jun  Martz  -  F 
Scranton  Times/Tribune 
Hal  Marion 
Daniel  J.  Houlihan 
Edward  Lynett,  Jr. 

George  V.  Lynett 
Harold  F.  Marion 
The  Times  Leader 
Dale  Duncan 

Times  Publishing  Company 
Ed  Mead  -  F 
Mike  Mead  -  F 
Tribune-Review 

Edward  H.  Harrell  -  F 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
Jocelin  Hamblett  -  SC 
Steve  Hamblett  -  SC 
Trygve  E.  Myren  -  RC 
Vicki  Myhren  -  RC 
Jim  Stack  -  SC 
Kay  Stack  -  SC 
Joel  Stark  -  F 
Kate  Stark  -  F 
Howard  Sutton  -  RC 
Kim  Sutton  -  RC 
James  Wyman  -  F 
Vi  Wyman  -  F 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Carole  Foster  -  F 
Fred  Foster  -  F 
Charleston  Post  &  Courier 
Andy  Anderson 
Jody  Anderson 

The  Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co. 
Scottie  Lu  Brandt  -  F 
Steven  R.  Brandt  -  F 
The  Item 

Hubert  Osteen  -  F 
Jackie  Osteen  -  F 
The  State 

Frank  M.  McComas  -  F 
Margie  McComas  -  F 
The  Sun  News 

J.  Michael  Pate  -  SC 
Judy  Pate  -  SC 


TENNESSEE 

The  Banner  and  Tennessean 
Craig  Moon  -  SC 
Patricia  Moon  -  SC 
The  Chattanooga  Times 
Bill  Holmberg  -  SC 
Ruth  Holmberg  -  SC 
Citizen  Tribune 

Nancy  Fishman  -  F 
R.  Jack  Fishman  -  F 
The  Commercial  Appeal 
Joan  Williams  -  F 
Joseph  R.  Williams  -  F 
The  Greeneville  Sun 
Ame  Jones  -  F 
John  Jones  Sr.  -  F 
Gregg  K.  Jones  -  SC 
Kitty  Jones  -  SC 
Helena  Jones  -  F 
John  M.  Jones  Jr.  -  F 
Kingsport  Times-News 
Molly  Rau  -  H 
David  A.  Rau  -  H 


TEXAS 


Amarillo  Globe-News 
Garet  von  Netzer  -  F 
Austin  American-Statesman 
Lee  Kintzel  -  MH 
Roger  S.  Kintzel  -  MH 
Avalanche-Journal 

P.  Scott  McKibben  -  F 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Aubrey  L.  Webb 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Jeremy  L.  Halbreich  -  H 
J.  William  Cox  -  FS 
Renee  Cox  -  FS 
Betty  Osborne  -  SC 
Burl  Osborne  -  SC 
The  Houston  Chronicle 
Belle  Johnson  -  F 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson  -  F 
Jocelyn  Marek 
Betty  McDavid 
Gene  McDavid 
Ellie  Sweeney  -  MH 
Jack  Sweeney  -  MH 
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The  Houston  Post 

Debbie  Craig  -  F 
ike  Massey  -  F 
Reagon  Seaver 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Richard  L  Connor  -  SC 
Gunnie  Corbett  -  SC 
Moiiy  Ivins 

Laredo  Morning  Times 
Sylvia  Bruni 
Wiiliam  B.  Green 
Plainview  Dally  Herald 
Jeri  Hyde  -  F 
Rollie  Hyde  -  F 
Reporter-News 

Frank  Puckett  -  F 
Linda  Puckett  -  F 
San  Antonio  Express-News 
Caroline  Walker  -  SC 
Lawrence  Walker  Jr.  -  SC 
Temple  Dally  Telegram 
Sue  Mayborn  -  F 
Victoria  Advocate 
Donna  Roberts 
John  M.  Roberts 


UTAH 

Deseret  News 

Wm.  James  Mortimer 
Paul  Mortimer 


VERMONT 

Caledonian-Record 
Gordon  Smith  -  SC 
Barbara  Smith  -  SC 
Kay  Byrne  -  SC 
Jack  Byrne  -  SC 

The  Rutland  Herald  &  The  Times  Argus 

Virginia  Mitchell 


VIRGINIA 

The  Dally  Press  Inc. 

Joseph  D.  Cantrell  -  MH 
Sandy  Cantrell  -  MH 
The  Free  Lance-Star 
Charles  S.  Rowe  -  SC 
Richmond  Times-Dlspatch 
Lois  August  -  F 
Tappy  August  -  F 
Roanoke  Times  &  World-News 
Sally  Rugaber  -  SC 
Walter  Rugaber  -  SC 
USA  Today 

Wanda  Lloyd 

The  VIrgInlan-Pllot  &  The  Ledger-Star 
Frank  Batten  Jr.  -  MH 
Aimee  Batten  -  MH 


Jack  Williams  -  SC 
Judy  Wiiiiams  -  SC 
Skagit  Valley  Herald 
Leighton  P.  Wood 

The  Spokesman-Review  &  Spokane  Chronicle 
Allison  Cowles  -  SC 
Stacey  Cowles  -  SC 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Charleston  Gazette 

Park  Chapman  -  F 
Craig  Selby  -  MH 
Sue  Selby  -  MH 
Doris  Smith  -  F 
Jim  Smith  -  F 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Company 
Barbara  Highland  -  F 
Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr.  -  F 
The  Dally  Gazette 
Jerry  Lowrey  -  F 
Elizabeth  Richman  Valentine  -  F 
The  Herald-Dispatch 
Cathy  Bookstaver 
Tom  Bookstaver 


WISCONSIN 

The  Capital  Times 
Belle  Frink  -  RC 
Clayton  Frink  -  RC 
Frederick  W.  Miller  -  F 
Journal/Sentinel  Inc. 

Bob  Kahlor  -  SC 
June  Kahlor  -  SC 
Steve  Smith 
Kenosha  News 

Howard  J.  Brown  -  MH 
Elizabeth  K.  Brown  -  MH 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
Sanders  Hook  -  SC 
Eilie  Hook  -  SC 
Oshkosh  Northwestern 
Nickey  Spnjng 
Russeil  Sprung 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Kit  Biake  -  SC 
Phil  Blake  -  SC 


PUERTO  RICO 

El  Nuevo  Dia 

Louis  Ferre  -  RC 
Audrey  Sanchez  -  F 
Fernando  Sanchez  -  F 

CANADA 

Alberta 

Red  Deer  Advocate 

Howard  Janzen  -  MH 
Sue  Janzen  -  MH 


Ontario 

The  Globe  &  Mail 

Bill  Greenhaigh  -  RC 
Lorraine  Poole  -  RC 

The  Recorder  &  Times 
Betty  Grant  -  F 
Hunter  Grant  -  F 

JAPAN 

Hokkaido 

Tokachl  Malnichi  Shimbun 
H.  Hayashi 
M.  Hayashi 


Newspaper  Groops 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Maureen  Decherd  -  F 
Robert  W.  Decherd  -  F 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  Oakland,  CA 
Peter  Bernhard  -  F 

Allied  Dally  Newspapers,  Olympia,  WA 

Amy  Thompson 
Rowland  Thompson 
Big  Sky  Publishing  Co.,  Seattle,  WA 
Heather  E.W.  Berkley  -  F 
David  Lord  -  F 
Marion  Wood  Rozen  -  F 
Laura  Scripps  Wood  -  F 
Susan  Scripps  Wood  -  F 
Booth  Newspapers,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
Monica  L.  Benedict  -  SC 
Peter  B.  Kraeger 
Tammy  Krager 
Marianne  Veit  -  SC 
Werner  Veit  -  SC 

Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle,  WA 
Philip  F.  Buckner  -  F 
David  B.  Martens  -  F 
Mary  Jo  Martens  -  F 
Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 
Helen  Calkins  -  F 
Grover  Friend 
Sally  Friend 
Charles  Hardy  -  F 
Sandra  C.  Hardy  -  F 
Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Nancy  Meek  -  SC 
Phillip  J.  Meek  -  SC 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  IN 

Frank  E.  Russell  -  F 

Charleston  Newspapers,  Charleston,  WV 
Elizabeth  Chilton 
Susan  Chilton  Shumate 
The  Chronicle  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco,  CA 
Alan  Nichols 
John  Sias 
Lucretia  Sias 

Copley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 

Dave  Copley 

Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr.  -  SC 

Pam  Fuson  -  SC 


WASHINGTON 


The  Bellingham  Herald 
Aaron  Bert  -  F 
Jennifer  Bert  -  F 
The  Columbian 
Scott  Campbell 
The  Herald 

Larry  Hanson  -  F 
The  News  Tribune 

Kelso  Gillenwater  -  F 
Gary  Jasinek 
The  Olympian 

Pamela  F.  Meals 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Carol  Alexander  -  H 
J.D.  Alexander  -  H 
The  Seattle  Times 

Frank  A.  Blethen  -  FS 
Charlene  Nevelle  -  FS 
James  Shafer 
H.  Mason  Sizemore  -  F 


,  Carrier 
Insurance 

Deane 

WEESffiRG 

^  ^  INSURANCE  AGENCY.  INC. 


(800)  732-3227 
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Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
David  C.  Cox  -  H 
Vicki  B.  Cox  -  H 
Jay  Cowles  -  F 
Page  Cowles  -  F 
Joel  Kramer  -  F 
Laurie  Kramer  -  F 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
David  Easterly 
Tim  Hughes 
Caroline  John  -  SC 
James  C.  Kennedy  -  F 
Alexis  Scott  Reeves  -  F 
Jay  Smith  -  SC 
Susan  Smith  -  SC 

Cox  Enterprises,  Washington,  DC 
Alex  Netchvolodof  -  F 
Oonrey  Media  Group,  Fort  Smith,  AR 
Don  Schneider  -  RC 
Gloria  Schneider  -  RC 
Donrey  Media  Group,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
Cherie  Osborn  -  SC 
Dave  Osborn  -  SC 
Emmett  Jones  -  RC 
Pat  Jones  -  RC 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  Cleveland,  OH 
Dee  Burlingame  -  H 
John  Burlingame  -  H 

Freedom  Communications  Inc.,  Irvine,  CA 
Jan  Rosse  -  SC 
James  N.  Rosse  -  SC 
Jon  Segal  -  SC 
Karen  Segal  -  SC 
Dick  Wallace  -  SC 
Pat  Wallace  -  SC 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 
Susan  Bokern  -  F 
Ann  Curley 
John  J.  Curley 
Mimi  A.  Feller  -  F 
Madelyn  P.  Jennings 
Douglas  H.  McCorkindale 
Nancy  McCorkindale 
Larry  F.  Miller  -  F 
Pat  Miller  -  F 

Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh  -  SC 
Louise  Rosenburgh 
Gary  L.  Watson  -  SC 
Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales, 

New  York,  NY 

Linda  Lyons  -  F 
Sheldon  Lyons  -  F 
The  Goodson  Newspaper  Group, 
Lawrenceville,  NJ 
David  B.  Carr  -  SC 
Roy  M.  Cockbum  -  SC 
Nancy  Cockbum  -  SC 
David  N.  Hurwitz  -  SC 
Nancy  Hurwitz  -  SC 
Marjorie  Schneidman  -  SC 
Richard  Schneidman  -  SC 
Gozia-Driver  Media  Inc.,  Crystal  City,  MO 
Eugene  A.  Mace  -  F 
Janet  Mace  -  F 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portiand,  ME 

Madeleine  G.  Corson 
Maryann  Kelly 
James  B.  Shaffer  -  F 
Lynn  Shaffer  -  F 

Harris  Enterprises  inc.,  Hutchinson,  KS 
Lloyd  Ballhagen 
Sonia  Hayse 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc., 

San  Antonio,  TX 

Charlotte  Franklin  -  F 
Larry  Franklin  -  F 
Janis  Sullivan  -  F 
Steve  Sullivan  -  F 
The  Hearst  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Frank  A.  Bennack  -  FS 
Luella  Bennack  -  FS 
Robert  J.  Danzig  -  MH 
Pat  Danzig  -  MH 
Elizabeth  Guittar 
Lee  J.  Guittar 
George  Irish  -  MH 
Mary  Irish  -  MH 
James  O’Donnell  -  MH 
Al  Sikes 

Jon  Thackeray  -  MH 


Howard  Publications  Inc.,  Oceanside,  CA 
Cheryl  Howard  -  SC 
Linda  Howard  -  SC 
Thomas  W.  Howard  -  SC 
William  Howard  -  SC 

Independent  Publications  inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA 
Bill  McLean  -  SC 
Elizabeth  McLean  -  SC 

Johnson  Newspaper  Corp.,  Watertown,  NY 
Kenneth  A.  Holloway  -  MH 
Martha  Holloway  -  MH 

Journal  Register  Co.,  Trenton,  NJ 
Jean  B.  Clifton  -  RC 
Robert  M,  Jelenic  -  RC 
Anne  Mansfield  -  F 
Mark  P.  Mansfield  -  F 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
James  K.  Batten  -  SC 
Jean  Batten  -  SC 
Mary  Jean  Connors  -  F 
Jenny  Fielder  -  F 
John  Fontaine  -  RC 
Gus  Harwell  -  F 
Mary  Ann  Hanvell  -  F 
Cody  Jones  - F 
Ross  Jones  -  F 
Mindi  Keirman 
Pinky  Laffoon  -  F 
Polk  Laffoon  -  F 
Tally  Liu  -  F 
Theresa  C.  Liu  -  F 
Larry  Marbert  -  F 
Christina  Mendoza  -  RC 
Larry  Olmstead 
Barbara  Pitz  -  RC 
Peter  E.  Pitz  -  RC 
Connie  Ridder  -  RC 
P.  Anthony  Ridder  -  RC 
Homer  E.  Taylor  -  MH 
Margie  Taylor  -  MH 
Jerome  S.  Tilis 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Lancaster,  PA 
John  M.  Buckwalter  -  SC 

Landmark  Communications  Inc.  Norfolk,  VA 
Frank  Batten  -  SC 
Jane  Batten  -  SC 
Frank  Batten,  Jr. 

Carl  W.  Magnum,  Jr. 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  Davenport,  lA 
Larry  Bloom  -  SC 
Mary  Bloom  -  SC 
Harriet  Gottlieb  -  SC 
Richard  D.  Gottlieb  -  SC 
Ron  Rickman  -  SC 
Tar  Rickman  -  SC 
Mark  Roby  -  SC 
Ronda  Roby  -  SC 
Betty  Schermer  -  SC 
Lloyd  Schermer  -  SC 
Floyd  Whetlan  -  SC 
Judy  Whellan  -  SC 
Charlie  Wrubel  -  SC 
Myra  Wrubel  -  SC 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  Sacramento,  CA 
Nan  CaJacob  -  SC 
Peter  CaJacob  -  SC 
William  Honeysett  -  SC 
Norma  Honeysett  -  SC 
James  McClatchy 
Erwin  Potts  -  FS 
Sylvia  Potts  -  FS 
Ray  Steele  -  SC 

Media  Generai  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 

Ussy  Bryan  -  SC 
Stewart  Bryan  -  SC 
Caroline  Morton  -  SC 
Marshall  N.  Morton  -  SC 
Basil  Snider  -  F 
H.  Graham  Woodlief  -  F 
Marilyn  Woodlief  -  F 

MediaNews  Group  Inc.,  Pleasanton,  CA 

J.  Allan  Meath 
Ginny  Meath 

MediaNews  Group  Inc.,  Woodbury,  NJ 
Nancy  Tiemo  -  F 
Anthony  F.  Tierno  -  F 

Media  News  Group  Inc.,  Houston,  TX 
Adrienne  Singleton  -  F 
W.  Dean  Singleton  -  F 


Montgomery  Publications  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
John  G.  Montgomery  - 

Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Manteca,  CA 
Darrell  Phillips  -  F 
Patsy  Phillips  -  F 

Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Alden  Maier  Parsons  -  F 
Alden  Morris  Maier  -  F 
Billy  Morris  -  F 
Sissie  Morris  -  F 
J.  Tyler  Morris  -  F 
Paul  S.  Simon 
Edward  B.  Skinner  -  F 
Helen  Skinner  -  F 
Mark  Smith  -  MH 
JoAnn  Smith  -  MH 

Multimedia  Newspaper  Co.,  Greenviile,  SC 
Walter  E.  Bartlett 
Marilyn  Bartlett 
Bern  Mebane  -  SC 
Cathy  Mebane  -  SC 
Patricia  C.  Schultz  -  F 
Thomas  Schultz  -  F 

The  New  York  Times  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Stephen  Golden  -  SC 
Brenda  Sanchez  -  SC 
Ellen  Ryan  -  F 
Mike  Ryan  -  F 

New  York  Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group, 

Atlanta,  GA 

Reggie  Davenport  -  SC 
Stevie  Davenport  -  SC 
Philip  Hanna 
Toney  Thomas  -  H 
Jim  Weeks  -  H 

Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 

Edwin  F.  Russell 
Julie  Schoenbacher  -  F 
Robert  N.  Schoenbacher  -  F 
Jim  Willse 
Sharon  Willse 

Newhouse  Newspapers,  Washington,  DC 
Deborah  Howell 

Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.,  Peru,  IN 
Edith  Bronson  -  F 
Ken  Bronson  -  F 

Ogden  Newspapers,  Wheeling,  WV 
Robert  Nutting  -  MH 
William  C.  Nutting  -  MH 
William  O.  Nutting  -  MH 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  NY 
Beverly  Jackson  -  SC 
Frank  King 
Sherry  King 
Rhea  Myers  -  SC 
Richard  A.  Myers  -  SC 
Joe  Richter  -  SC 
Peter  G.  Stone  -  SC 

Park  Communications  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Mary  Kathryn  -  F 
Robert  J.  Rossi  -  F 

Persia  Corporation,  Beilevue,  WA 
Morris  Levin 
Roberta  Levin 
Twigg  Twigg-Smith 
Jeanne  Weil  -  RC 
Robert  J.  Weil  -  RC 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  MO 
Michael  E.  Pulitzer  -  H 

Quincy  Newspapers  Inc.,  Quincy,  iL 
James  W.  Collins  -  MH 
Mary  Ann  Collins  -  MH 

Sandusi^-Norwalk  Newspapers, 

Chagrin  Falls,  OH 
Peter  Vogt 

Schurz  Communications  Inc.,  South  Bend,  IN 
Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr.  -  F 
James  M.  Schurz  -  H 
Todd  Schurz  -  F 
Stephanie  Schurz  -  F 

Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Charlotte  Estlow  -  F 
Edward  W.  Estlow  -  F 
Alan  Horton  -  F 
Beverly  Howard  -  F 
Ann  Lesser  -  SC 
Lawrence  A.  Leser  -  SC 
Craig  C.  Standen  -  SC 
Marcia  Standen  -  SC 

Scripps  League  Newspapers  Inc.,  Cardiff,  CA 

Barry  Scripps  -  F 
Gail  Scripps  -  F 
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Springfield  Newspapers,  Springfield,  MA 

Robyn  A.  Newhouse  - 
David  Starr-  SC 
Peggy  Star  -  SC 

Southern  Newspapers,  Don  Mills,  Ontario 

Maurice  Dutrisac 

Stauffer  Communications  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
Frank  Shepherd  -  F 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Stamford,  CT 
Bob  Daleo  -  RC 
Linda  Daleo  -  RC 
Kathryn  Downing  -  RC 
Gerry  Flake  -  RC 
Dick  Harrington  -  RC 
Jean  Harrington  -  RC 
Barbara  Marraffa  -  RC 
Basil  Marraffa  -  RC 
Kevin  Reger  -  RC 
Rosemarie  Reger  -  RC 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Tampa,  FL 
Cheryl  Sumner  -  RC 
Steve  Sumner  -  RC 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Oes  Plaines,  IL 
Sharon  Fink  -  RC 
Ralph  J.  Martin  -  RC 
Dianne  Sheppard  -  RC 
Mike  Sheppard  -  RC 

Thomson  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Claude  Blanc  -  RC 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Toronto,  ON 

Iris  Hindman  -  RC 
Sam  Hindman  -  RC 
Michael  Johnston  -  SC 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Richard  J.  Harrington  -  RC 
J.  Scott  Schmidt  -  RC 
Jan  Schmidt  -  RC 
R.  Michael  Sheppard  -  RC 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Lois  Erburu  -  F 
Robert  F.  Erburu  -  F 
Chris  Fox  -MH 
Douglas  Fox  -  MH 
Scott  Whiteside 
Donald  F.  Wright  -  F 
Sharon  Wright  -  F 
Skip  Zimbalist 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Washington,  DC 
Jacquelin  L.  Jackson  -  SC 

Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Charles  T.  Brumback  -  F 
Mary  Brumback  -  F 
Bob  Holzkamp  -  F 
Joan  Lifvendahl  -  SC 
Tip  Lifvendahl  -  SC 
Holly  Madigan  -  H 
John  Madigan  -  H 

Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  DC 
Shaun  Sheehan  - F 

Western  Newspapers  Inc.,  Yuma,  AZ 

Donald  N.  Soldwedel 

Western  Publishing  Co.,  Scottsbiuff,  NE 
Richard  Cole 


Vendors 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Dick  Dorris  -  F 
Lisa  O’Rourke  -  F 
Rodney  W.  O’Rourke  -  F 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Rosemont,  IL 
Colin  Keeler  -  F 
Helen  Keeler  -  F 
Cindy  Melkerson  -  F 
Jon  Melkerson  -  F 
Bob  Ritter  -  F 
Judy  Ritter  -  F 
Joe  Robb  - F 
Nancy  Robb  -  F 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Cathy  Barry  -  F 
Joseph  M.  Barry  -  F 
Cathy  Martin  -  F 
Don  Martin  -  F 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Toronto,  ON 
Sandy  Boughner - F 
W.F.  Boughner  -  F 
Marjorie  Devine  -  F 


T.M.  Devine  -  F 
Cathy  Hale  -  F 
R.Y.  Oberlander  -  F 
Abitibi-Price  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
Jim  O’Brien  -  F 
Susan  Safron  -  F 
ACTS,  Ballwin,  MO 
Bill  Becher  -  F 
Rob  Herberhold  -  F 
AD/SAT,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Ed  Erhardt  -  F 

Alta  Graphics,  Inc.,  Roswell,  GA 
Al  Taber  - F 
Ellen  Taber  -  F 

Alternate  Postal  Delivery,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Phil  Miller  -  H 

AM  Graphics,  Dayton,  OH 
Ed  Young 

American  Press  Institue,  Reston,  VA. 

William  L.  Winter 

Argyle  Communications  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Bob  Marbut  -  F 

Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 

William  E.  Aheam  -  SC 
Vincent  Alabiso  -  SC 
Lany  Blasko  -  SC 
Louis  D.  Boccardi  -  SC 
James  M.  Donna  -  SC 
Patrick  O’Brien  -  SC 
John  W.  Reid  -  SC 
Wick  Temple  -  SC 
Susan  S.  Welch  -  SC 
American  Newspaper  Consultants, 
Milwaukee,  Wl 
Dane  Claussen 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumberg,  IL 
David  Kell  -  F 
Marilyn  M.  Keil  -  F 
Mike  Lavery 

The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  OH 
Leonard  E.  Elliott 

Avenor  America,  Inc.,  Seattle,  WA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Chambers  -  MH 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gagne  -  MH 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Grier  -  MH 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  W.E.  Hughes  -  MH 
John  I.  Marshall  -  MH 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McDonald  -  MH 
John  C.  Moler  -  MH 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Murphy  -  MH 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  P.  Soderberg  -  SC 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  L.  West  -  MH 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Wilmette,  IL 
Charles  T.  Price  -  MH 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 
Kathy  Strimbu 
Victor  Strimbu  Jr. 

Bell  Atlantic,  Bethesda,  MD 
Cory  Rind  -  F 

Best  Read  Guides  Inc.,  Orlando,  FL 
Pat  Brooks  -  ISF 
Walter  Brooks  -  ISF 
Rob  English  -  ISF 

Black  Enterprises  Magazine,  New  York,  NY 
Sheryl  Hilliard  Tucker 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Commerce,  CA 
Linda  Coppock  -  H 
William  H.  Coppock  -  H 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
Lou  Ann  Terry  -  H 
Sean  Terry  -  H 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Maitland,  FL 
Alan  Woods 
Phyllis  Woods 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  ID 
J.  Peter  Maier  -  H 
Sandra  Maier  -  H 
Robert  L.  Merrill 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Kelsey  Bush  -  H 
Lynn  Dalquist  -  H 
Scot  Dalquist  -  H 
Philip  Nadeau  -  H 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Dan  E.  Self  -  H 
Sandra  Self  -  H 
Alan  Woods  -  H 

Boise  Cascade  Newsprint,  Dallas,  TX 
Judy  Waller  -  H 
Martin  A.  Waller  -  H 


Bowater  Inc.,  Cary,  NC 
Mike  Fisher 

Bowater  Inc.,  Greenville,  SC 
Grant  Burrows 
Owen  F.  Ca'dell 
John  C.  Davis 
Mike  Devon 
C.  Randy  Ellington 
Rob  Hewes 
Robert  Linkins 
Barb  Phenix 
Lincoln  E.  Simpson 
Tom  Wolfe 

Bowater  Inc.,  Burlington,  MA 
Michael  J.  Barry 
Brill  Media  Co.,  Evansville,  IN 

Clifton  E.  Forrest 

Brite  Voice  Systems,  Wichita,  KS 
Bud  Calvert  -  RC 

Cable  News  Network,  Washington,  DC 
Larry  King 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce, 

New  York,  NY 

John  Tyler 

The  Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  ON 
Keith  Kincaid  -  FS 
Noreen  Kincaid  -  FS 
Carter  &  Associates,  El  Cajon,  CA 
Dave  Carter 
Russ  Hunsaker 

Champion  International,  Houston,  TX 
Ellie  Bolger  -  GH 
Patrick  E.  Bolger  -  GH 
Citicorp  Securities  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Fred  Pickering 

Conde  Naste  Publications  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

James  Truman 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc., 
New  York,  NY 

Harlan  Evans 
John  W.  Morrison  -  MH 
Howard  Story  -  MH 
States  D.  Tompkins  -  H 


HONG  KONG 
1997  approaches 

To  talk  about  the  transfer  of  this 
dynamic  capitalist  economy  from 
British  to  Chinese  sovereignty. 

Talk  to  the  people 
in  New  York  or  San  Francisco 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 

Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 

680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)265-8888 

or  Alex  Choi 

222  Kearny  Street.  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)397-2215 
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Daishowa  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Roland  J.  Holub  -  H 
Kuichi  Kitagawa  -  H 
John  P.  Parish  -  H 

DeVoe  Newspaper  Resources,  North  Salem,  NY 
Fred  DeVoe  -  F 
Joyce  DeVoe  -  F 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Assoc.,  Birmingham,  Ml 
Lee  E.  Dirks  -  SC 
Owen  Van  Essen  -  MH 
Donohue  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 
Claude  Sinclair  -  SC 
Connie  Sinclair  -  SC 

Donohue  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Jericho,  NY 
Edward  B.  Danz  -  F 
Stacey  Danz  -  F 
Donohoe  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Carole  Brazeau  -  F 
Gaston  Boufford  -  F 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Donald  L.  Miller  - 
Jim  Ottaway  -  MH 
Marsha  Stoltman  -  F 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  U.  Brown  -  F 
Larry  Bumagiel  -  F 
Pat  Bumagiel  -  F 
George  Gameau  -  SF 
Bob  Mathes  -  F 
Peter  Scott 
Mike  Stein  -  SF 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  -  MH 
Janice  Townsley  -  F 
Steven  A.  Townsley  -F 
FACS,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Charlotte  Ramsey 
Doug  Ramsey 

Independent  Media  Group,  Watseka,  IL 
Tony  Algretti 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.  Inc.,  Elmwood  Park,  NJ 
Carole  Franklin  -  SC 
Richard  M.  Franklin  -  SC 
Lynne  Hahn 
Thomas  M.  Hahn 
George  J.  Mayer  -  SC 
Marian  Mayer  -  SC 

Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc., 
Southborough,  MA 

John  F.  Connors  Jr. 

The  Haskell  Company,  Jacksonville,  FL 
Dario  D.  Dimare  -  M 
Heidrick  &  Struggles,  Greenwich,  CT 
Marvin  B.  Berenblum  -  F 
Mel  Hodell,  Media  Broker,  Inc.,  Montclair,  CA 
Mel  Hodell  -  F 

KBA-Motter  Corp.,  York,  PA 

Gary  Owen 
Bruce  Richardson 
Scott  Smith 

KTB  Associates  Inc.,  Albany,  NY 
Walter  Core 

King  &  Ballow,  Nashville,  TN 
Robert  Ballow 
Camille  Lowe 
Richard  C.  Lowe 

King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Joseph  F.  D'Angelo  -  F 
Marcia  D'Angelo  -  F 
Lawrence  T.  Olsen  -  F 
Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
J.  Stuart  Hermon  -  F 
Sheila  Jablonski  -  F 
Stan  Jablonski  -  F 
Joseph  Kruger  II  -  F 
Susan  Kruger  -  F 
Sally  Pendleton  -  F 
Terrance  N.  Pendleton  -  F 
Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc., 

Woburn,  MA 

Barbara  Hart  -  F 
Waldo  L.  Hart  -  F 
Mike  Phelps  -  F 
Patty  Phelps  -  F 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc., 

Union  Town,  OH 

Michaelyn  Walls  -  F 
Robert  D.  Walls  -  F 
Landon  Assoc.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Pat  Keim  -  F 
Robert  W.  Keim  -  F 
Dianne  Landon  -  F 


Mark  B.  Landon  -  F 
Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.  -  F 
Owen  E.  Landon  III  -  F 
Virginia  Landon  -  F 
Legg  Mason,  Baltimore,  MD 
Michael  Davies  -  FS 

MAN  Roland  Inc.,  North  Stonington,  CT 
Gerd  Finkbeiner  -  MH 
Vince  Lapinski  -  F 
Lief  Reslow  -  F 

Management  Planning  Inc.  Princeton,  NJ 
Scott  Richards  -  F 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Roberts  -  F 
Lortz  Direct  Marketing  Inc.,  Omaha,  NE 
Scott  Lortz  -  F 

Mead  Data  Central,  Dayton,  OH 
Dawn  Conway  -  F 
Kathy  Hutchins  -  F 

Mitsubishi  Lithographic,  Lincolnshire,  IL 
Pam  Erhardt  -  F 
Ronald  Erhardt,  Jr.  -  F 
Eve  Takahashi  -  F 
Mike  Takahashi  -  F 
MORI  Research,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Bill  McGrath  -  F 
Kristin  McGrath  -  F 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate, 

Los  Angeies,  CA 
Paul  Finch  -  F 

Newspapers  First,  New  York,  NY 

G.  Kingsley  Anthony  -  MH 
John  Kosanke  -  MH 

Newsprint  South  Inc.,  Yazoo  City,  MS 
Kim  Breese 

Newsweek  magazine.  New  York,  NY 

Ellis  Cose 

Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle, 
Washington,  DC 

John  Stuart  Smith  -  F 
Nancy  Smith  -  F 
Page  Co-op.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 

H.  Charles  Berky  -  F 
Pacific  Bell,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Phil  Quigley 

The  Papert  Companies  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
Ida  Papert  -  MH 
S.W.  Papert,  Jr.  -  MH 
S.W.  Papert  III  -  F 

Parade  Publications  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Michael  M.  McDevitt  -  SC 
Lynne  McDevitt  -  SC 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Howard  E.  Hoffman  -  SC 
Jane  Hoffman  -  SC 
Sandy  Shiver  -  SC 
William  T.  Shiver  -  SC 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
John  A.  Meyer  -  SC 
Song  Cha  Meyer  -  SC 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Loretta  Anderson  -  SC 
Walter  Anderson  -  SC 
Frederick  H.  Johnson  -  SC 
Jane  Johnson  -  SC 
Elizabeth  Manigan  -  SC 
Michael  J.  Perry  -  SC 
Carlo  Vittorini  -  SC 
Nancy  Vittorini  -  SC 
John  A.  Park  Jr.  &  Son,  Raleigh,  NC 
John  A.  Park 
S.  Leigh  Park 

Park  Communications  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Diane  Thomas  -  SC 
Tom  Thomas  -  SC 

Phelps,  Cutler  &  Associates,  Marshfield,  MA 
Lou  Levin-Cutler 
Michael  Phelps 

Prodigy  Services  Co.,  White  Plains,  NY 
Jeff  Moore 

Publishing  Business  Systems,  Des  Plains,  IL 
Bob  Larson 

Publishers  Express,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mike  Trosf  -  F 

QUNO,  St.  Catharines,  ON 
Diane  Bundy  -  MH 
Merlin  L.  Bundy  -  MH 
Dean  G.  Davies  -  MH 
Doris  Davies  -  MH 
Bill  McNally  -  MH 
Lorraine  McNally  -  MH 
Nadine  Rosebush  -  MH 


Ray  Rosebush  -  MH 
Rick  Steele  -  MH 
Redbook,  New  York,  NY 
Ellen  Levine 

Gerald  D.  Reilly  Associates,  Greenwhich,  CT 
Dean  S.  Reilly  -  MH 
Gerald  Reilly  -  MH 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Westmont,  IL 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Cobb  -  F 
Ginny  Kienzie  -  F 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mike  Kienzie  -  F 
Sabin  Bermant  &  Gould,  New  York,  NY 
Eva  Bermant  -  SC 
Tobias  J.  Bermant  -  SC 

The  Samplex/Advantex  Group,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Allison  Smith  -  F 
Barbara  Walker  -  F 

Sanoma  Corporation,  Helsinki,  Finland 

Harri  Siren 
Johanna  Siren 

Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Daniel  S.  Tomlinson 
Dawn  Tomlinson  - 

Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Falrweather  &  Geraldson, 
Chicago,  IL 

Jeremy  P.  Sherman 

Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Falrweather  &  Geraldson, 

New  York,  NY 

David  B.  Ross  -  F 

Skagit  Valley  Publishing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  WA 

Leighton  Wood 

Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Pomona,  CA 

Carla  Osberg  -  F 
Ronald  A.  Osberg  -  F 

Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Oregon  City,  OR 
Jon  E.  Melkerson  -  F 
Sharon  Melkerson  -  F 
James  R.  Tisdale  -  F 
Judy  Tisdale  -  F 

South  Jersey  Publishing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
Joe  Ford  -  F 
Norma  Ford  -  F 

Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dublin,  GA 
James  L.  Burke  -  RC 
JoAnn  Burke  -  RC 

Southeast  Paper  Newsprint  Sales,  Marietta,  GA 
Bart  DeLashmet  -  RC 
Lois  DeLashmet  -  RC 
Mark  S.  Klimko  -  RC 
Mary  Klimko  -  RC 
Spruce  Falls  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Ted  Allingham  -  F 
Jessica  Bayne  -  F 
Adelene  Booth  -  F 
Mike  Booth  -  F 
Brad  Haynes  -  F 
Peter  Jack  -  F 
Louise  LeBlanc  -  F 
Marcel  LeBlanc  -  F 
Barry  Richardson  -  F 
Janet  Richardson  -  F 
Donald  J.  Schalk  -  F 
Janet  Schalk  -  F 
Martha  Scrivner  -  F 
Denis  Turcotte  -  F 
Julie  Turcotte  -  F 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Wilmette,  IL 

Tom  Drouillard  -  F 

Stone  Consolidated  Corp.,  Chicago,  IL 
Jim  Doughan  -  F 
Susan  Doughan  -  F 
Stone-Consolidated  Newsprint  Inc., 

New  York,  NY 

Eli  Babcock  -  SF 
Judy  Babcock  -  SF 
David  A.  Schirmer  -  SF 
Valerie  Schirmer  -  SF 
Emma  Strathy  -  RC 
Mackenzie  deB.  Strathy  -  RC 
Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.,  Hackensack,  NJ 
Anthony  Calianese  -  MH 
System  1  Search,  San  Diego,  CA 
Rich  Papike  -  F 

Tandy  Corporation,  Ft.  Worth,  TX 

John  Roach 

Times  Mirror  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Bemie  Bottomley  -  RC 
Judy  Bottomley  -  RC 
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Treasure  Chest  Adv.  Co.,  Glendora,  CA 
Robert  S.  Andrews  -  F 
Sandy  Andrews  -  F 
Roy  A.  Mongelli  -  F 
Larry  Santillo  -  F 
Sanford  G.  Scheller  -  F 
Thomas  R.  Zimmer  -  F 

Tribune  Media  Services,  Chicago,  IL 
David  D.  Williams  -  F 
Sandy  Williams  -  F 

TV  Update  Inc.,  Pearl  River,  NY 
Dennis  O’Neill 

Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Kansas  City,  MO 
John  McMeel  -  F 

U.S.  Postal  Service,  Washington,  DC 
Marvin  Runyon 

USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 
Dean  Abbot  -  F 
Dave  Barber  -  F 
Chuck  Gabrielson  -  F 
Beth  Lawrence 
Brette  Popper 
Alan  Wolfgang  -  F 

The  Walker  Group,  Marina  del  Rey,  CA 
Bob  Gumming  -  F 

Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges,  Menlo  Park,  CA 

Miles  Gilbume 

Western  Colorprint,  Laguna  Beach,  CA 
Patti  McGuire  -  F 
Jeffrey  R.  Reimer  -  F 
Marvin  W.  Reimer  - 
Denny  Wofford  -  F 

Westward  Communications,  Dallas,  TX 
Renee  Jarrett  -  F 
Will  Jarrett  -  F 
Kenneth  Johnson  -  F 
Margaret  Johnson  -  F 

Wiley,  Rein  &  Fielding,  Chicago,  IL 
Richard  Wiley 

Wired  Magazine,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Louis  Rossetto 

Youngs,  Walker  &  Co.,  Inverness,  IL 
Mike  Walker  -  F 
Carl  Youngs  -  F 


Government,  Associations 
&  Foundations 

American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 
William  L.  Winter 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
Sacramento,  CA 

Jack  Bates 
Lou  Bates 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  Toronto,  ON 
Joan  Foy 
John  E.  Foy  -  MH 

Foundation  for  American  Communications, 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Jack  Cox 
Marianne  Cox 

The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  VA 
Jerry  Friedheim  -  SC 
Shirley  Friedheim  -  SC 
Al  Neuharth 
Charles  L.  Overby 
Jeny  Sass 
Nancy  Woodhull  -  SC 

Idaho  Newspaper  Association,  Boise,  ID 
Bob  Hall  -  F 
Terry  Hall  -  F 

Inland  Press  Assn.,  Park  Ridge,  IL 
Blaze  Carlsen  -  MH 
Ray  Carlsen  -  MH 

Japanese  Newspaper  Assn.,  Reston,  VA 

Sonoko  Sato 
Yoshio  Sato 

Knight  Foundation,  Miami,  FL 

Del  Brinkman 

Michigan  Press  Assn.,  Lansing,  Ml 
Deborah  Hoyt  -  MH 
Warren  Hoyt  -  MH 
McCormick  Tribune  Foundation, 

Chicago,  IL. 

Joan  Creighton  -  F 
Neal  Creighton  -  F 
Vivian  E.  Vahiberg  -  F 


National  Lesbian/Gay  Journalist  Assoc., 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Sherry  Boschart 

New  England  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Salem,  MA 
Morley  L.  Piper  -  SC 
Wanda  Piper  -  SC 

The  Newspaper  Network,  Sacramento,  CA 

Geny  Grilly 

Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Reston,  VA 
Rebecca  Albers  -  MH 
Mary  Alice  Bagby  -  MH 
James  Baida-  F 
Cathleen  Black  -  F 
John  Blodger  -  SC 
Bob  Brinkman 
Buzzi  Cannistraro  -  SC 
Nicholas  Cannistraro  -  SC 
Claire  Cashau  -  SC 
George  Cashau  -  SC 
Linda  Chase  -  F 
Joyce  M.  Clothier  -  F 
Kathleen  Criner  -  SC 
Eva  Dalton 
Nancy  Davis 
James  Donohue  -  SC 
Molly  Donahue  -  SC 
Barbara  Forman 
Leonard  P.  Forman  -  F 
Karen  Hall  -  SC 
Reggie  Hall  -  SC 
Tom  Harvey  -  F 
Victoria  Henderson  -  MH 
Mary  Ellen  Holcomb  -  MH 
Paula  Hummel  -  F 
Chris  John  -  F 
Nancy  Jones  -  F 
Erick  Kanter  -  SC 
Rob  Knapp  -  F 
Toni  Laws  -  MH 
Leon  Levitt  -  SC 
Maggie  Mailander  -  F 
Anthony  J.  Novello  -  F 
Steve  Palmedo  -  F 
Alicia  Perez-Arrieta  -  SC 
Ken  Poch  -  F 
Terry  Poltrak  -  MH 
Walt  Potter  -  MH 
Jim  Richards  -  MH 
Connie  Riu  -  MH 
Delisa  Saunders  -  F 
Anne  Schafer  -  F 
Mary  Sepuchase 
Steven  M.  Smith  -  MH 
Roz  Stark  -  F 
John  F.  Sturm  -  SC 
Polly  Sturm  -  SC 
Betty  Sullivan  -  SC 
John  Temple-Raston 
Carolyn  Terry  -  MH 

Nevada  Press  Association,  Carson  CHy,  NV 

Ande  Engleman 

Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus,  OH 
Frank  Deaner 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

Harrisburg,  PA 

Ann  Williams  -  MH 
Timothy  Williams  -  MH 

San  Francisco,  CA 
Mayor  Frank  Jordan 

World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Reston,  VA 
Dana  Bullen  -  MH 


Colleges  &  Universities 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ 
Perk  Rankin  -  F 

Columbia  Journalism  School,  New  York,  NY 

Steve  Isaacs 

Florida  A&M  University,  Taiiahassee,  FL 

Gale  Workman 

Howard  University,  Washington,  DC 
Larry  Kaggwa 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  iN 
Dave  Adams 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
Sharon  M.  Murphy  -  F 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  IL 
Rafael  Gonzalez 
Hervey  Juris 
John  Lavine 


Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 
Sharon  Brock 
David  Richter 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  NJ 
Toni  Morrison 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 

Rochester,  NY 
Bob  Hacker  -  F 
Mary  Hacker  -  F 
Norman  A.  Miles 

San  Francisco  State  University, 

San  Francisco,  CA 
Betty  Medsger 
John  Racanelli 

University  of  Caiifornia/Berkeiey,  Boston,  MA 

Leslie  Goldstein 
Tom  Goldstein 

Texas  A&M  University,  Coliege  Station,  TX 

Charles  Self  -  F 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS 
Susanne  Shaw 

University  of  Maryiand,  Coilege  Park,  MD 
Maurine  Beasley  -  F 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MO 
Michael  Bratnid 
Jean  Gaddy  Wilson 
Western  Kentucky  University, 

Bowling  Green,  KY 

Jo-Ann  Huff  Albers  -  F 


OTHER  ATTENDEES 

Tom  Peters 
Ray  Picard  -  F 
Colin  Powell 
Gil  Spencer 


KEY  TO  HOTELS 

F  The  Fairmont  Hotel 
FS  Four  Seasons  Clift  Hotel 
MH  The  Mark  Hopkins 
Inter-Continental 
H  Huntington  Hotel 
RC  The  Ritz  Carlton 
SC  Stouffer  Stanford 
Court  Hotel 

NHL  Nob  Hill  Lambourne 
ISF  The  Inn  San  Francisco 
SF  St.  Francis 
M  Mariott 
GH  Grand  Hyatt 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


The  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
friends  of  the  Michigan  State 
University  School  of  Journalism 
extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  to 

Jim  Mitzelfeld  (B.A.  ’84)  and 
Eric  Freedman  (adjunct  faculty). 

Their  Detroit  News  Series  on  the 
Michigan  House  Fiscal  Agency  scandal 
won  the  1994 
Pulitzer  Prize 
for  beat  reporting. 

We  couldn’t  be  prouder! 

-Stan  Soffin,  Director 
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‘Gotcha  journalism’ 
Takes  No 
Prisoners 

Lani  Guinier  and  Bobby  Ray  Inman  believe  the  press  is  more 
interested  in  sound  bites  and  cute  catch  phrases  than  in  facts 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

“GOTCHA  JOURNALISM”  TAKES 
no  prisoners,  and  two  people  who  were 
nominated  for  high  positions  in  the 
Clinton  administration  recently  talked 
about  being  on  the  receiving  end  of  it. 

Lani  Guinier,  whose  nomination  as 
assistant  attorney  general  for  civil 
rights  was  withdrawn  by  the  White 
House  after  she  was  labeled  a  “quota 
queen”  by  the  media,  and  retired  Adm. 
Bobby  Ray  Inman,  who  took  himself 
out  of  the  running  for  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense  after  attacks  from  what  he  called 
“media  McCarthyism,”  spoke  about 
their  experiences  at  the  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  an¬ 
nual  conference. 

Guinier,  a  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  law  professor,  said  she  got  her  first 
“inkling  of  how  little  I  knew  about  this 
new,  unreal  life  that  I  was  about  to  en¬ 
ter”  during  the  press  conference  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  of  her  nomina¬ 
tion. 

“1  thought  I  had  training  in  commu¬ 
nication,  but  my  training  was  as  a  law 
professor  who  can  take  a  semester  to 
develop  and  nurture  an  idea;  as  a 
scholar  who  can  write  lengthy  articles 
with  more  footnotes  than  pages  and 
still  get  published;  and  as  a  lawyer  ar¬ 
guing  to  a  court,  whose  members  had 
presumably  read  my  briefs,”  she  said. 

“Here,  as  I  was  to  learn  the  hard 
way,  only  one  message,  and  not  even 
the  one  I  thought  I  was  sending,  was 
received  by  the  press.  It  turned  out  I 
was  not  skilled  at  the  task  of  facing 
down  journalists,  projecting  symbols 
and  reducing  complex  ideas  to  sound 
bites,”  she  added. 

When  asked  at  the  press  conference 
about  her  comment  on  the  need  “to 
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“Except  for  the  lonely  voices  of  a  few 
black  columnists  and  reporters,  belated¬ 
ly  joined  by  an  equally  lonely  number  of 
their  white  colleagues,  very  few  journal¬ 
ists  were  apparently  interested  in  the 
facts.” 

—  Lani  Quinier 


change  direction  in  civil  rights  en¬ 
forcement,”  Guinier  said,  she  “chose  to 
respond  by  explaining  in  great  detail 
the  facts  of  the  case  that  1  had  litigat¬ 
ed  ...  .  We  prevailed  in  the  litigation, 
yet  the  weight  of  my  description  of 
how  prior  administrations  had  tolerat¬ 
ed  actual  examples  of  intentional  dis¬ 
crimination  was  apparently  more  than 
most  of  the  reporters  at  the  press  con¬ 
ference  wanted  to  bear  that  day. 

“On  the  other  hand,  my  fellow  nom¬ 
inees  thanked  me  for  what  they  per¬ 
ceived  was  a  filibuster.  From  their  per¬ 
spective,  I  had  successfully  distracted 
the  press,  whose  interest  in  nonpay¬ 


ment  of  Social  Security  taxes  could  not 
regain  momentum.  Momentum  was 
something  I  was  to  learn  much  about,” 
she  said. 

The  next  day,  Guinier  said,  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  headline  coined  the 
“killer  metaphor,”  calling  her  “Clin¬ 
ton’s  Quota  Queen.” 

“Other  journalists,  including  those 
who  had  been  at  that  press  conference, 
quickly  chimed  in,”  she  said,  reading 
off  a  string  of  quotes  describing  her,  for 
example,  as  race-obsessed,  breathtak- 
ingly  radical,  a  closet  extremist,  some¬ 
one  who  would  subordinate  law  en¬ 
forcement  to  her  ideological  agenda 
and  someone  who  was  ready  to  dilute 
democracy  and  make  mandatory  the 
immediate  overthrow  of  the  rules  of 
American  government. 

A  computer  search  conducted  by  a 
magazine  found  337  articles  referring  to 
Guinier  as  a  “quota  queen,”  she  said, 
adding,  “Although  the  phrase-making 
was  memorable,  none  of  the  charges 
was  true.” 

Guinier  detailed  how  her  work,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “scholarly  conversation,” 
was  summed  up  by  her  4-year-old  son 
in  another  context,  when  he  talked 
about  “taking  turns ....  In  a  nutshell, 
then,  Nicholas  had  expressed  the  goal 
of  my  work:  To  find  voting  rules  that 
allow  both  winners  and  losers  to  play. 

“Yet,  despite  my  academic  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  finding  positive  sub-,  or  as 
Nicholas  would  say  taking  turns,  solu¬ 
tions,  my  ideas  were  reduced  to  a  deri¬ 
sive  inaccurate  sound  bite  coined  by 
political  opponents,”  she  said,  noting 
that  even  though  none  of  her  articles 
“advocated  or  even  discussed  quotas, 
the  ‘q’  word  stuck.” 

Despite  the  misrepresentations, 
Guinier  said  she  was  determined  “to 
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press  forward.” 

“I  desperately  wanted  a  public  fo¬ 
rum.  The  reason  I  wanted  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
was  the  need  I  felt  for  an  honest  and 
forthright  discussion  of  what  the  last 
12  years  of  civil  rights  enforcement  has 
meant  for  the  very  real  people  that  the 
Congress  has  intended  to  protect  and 
empower,”  she  said. 

“Moreover,  and  this  is  key,  1  believe 
if  we  are  going  to  get  past  the  racial 
polarization  that  has  been  fueled  by 
the  actions  of  some  past  administra¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  be  afraid  of  speaking 
directly  to  the  continuing  problems 
that  our  racial  history  creates  for  the 
civic  life  of  our  country,”  Guinier 
added. 

“Unfortunately,  some  of  our  political 
leaders  and  the  media  elite  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  problems  are  insolv- 
able  or  that  talking  about  them  just  ex¬ 
acerbates  them.  Others  contend  that 
silence  will  make  the  problems  go 
away.  Still  others  focus  solely  on  the 
controversy,  sensationalizing  and  then 
trivializing  the  ideas,”  she  said. 

“In  the  rush  to  prejudgment,  1  was 
dismissed  without  the  usual  journalis¬ 
tic  intervention  of  primary  reporting  or 
the  political  courtesy  of  a  formal  hear¬ 
ing.  The  attacks  on  my  reputation 
were  promulgated  and  then  repeated 
by  too  many  journalists  who  seemed 
ignorant  of  their  subject,”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  noting  that  gestures  of  support 
from  colleagues  and  friends,  some  of 
whom  were  solicited  by  the  media  for 
comments,  were  not  reported. 

“Except  for  the  lonely  voices  of  a  few 
black  columnists  and  reporters,  belat¬ 
edly  joined  by  an  equally  lonely  num¬ 
ber  of  their  white  colleagues,  very  few 
journalists  were  apparently  interested 
in  the  facts,”  she  said. 

Guinier  explained  four  possible  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  success  of  her  opponents 
and  the  failure  of  journalists. 

“First,  there  is  simply  not  enough  di¬ 
versity  in  the  decision-making  and 
gatekeeping  level  in  either  the  print  or 
electronic  media,  especially  broadcast 
television,”  she  said. 

“Second,  those  media  that  do  pur¬ 
sue  hiring  diversity  often  employ  one- 
at-a-time  performers,  who  are  forced  to 
prove  continuously  their  qualifications. 
As  isolated  achievers,  their  very  visi¬ 
bility  and  token  status  can  be  paralyz¬ 
ing.  Others  are  silenced  by  their  own 
self-censorship,”  Guinier  continued. 

“Third,”  she  said,  “even  when  there’s 
more  than  token  racial  diversity. 


there’s  still  viewpoint  monopoly.  Racial 
diversity  does  not  by  itself  ensure  di¬ 
versity  of  perspective  .... 

“And  fourth,  we  are  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
nial  about  issues  of  race  and  racism,” 
Guinier  said.  “The  media’s  treatment 
of  my  nomination  suggested  that  offi¬ 
cially  there  should  be  no  serious  public 
debate  or  discussion  about  racial  fair¬ 
ness  and  justice  in  a  true  democracy. 

“For  too  many  politicians  and  jour¬ 
nalists,  the  remedy  for  racism  is  simply 
to  stop  talking  about  race.  Now  this  is 
the  rule,  but  obviously  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,”  she  added. 

“Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to 
discussing  race,  most  of  the  time  your 
profession,  like  the  society  it  reflects,  is 
failing  .... 

“Journalists  represent  so  much  more 
than  a  set  of  institutional  employees 
with  a  notebook  and  a  paycheck.  You 
work  in  a  medium  that  has  enormous 


potential  and  power  to  educate  and  in¬ 
form  the  public,  yet  it  is  a  medium 
without  any  government-enforced 
sanctions  to  ensure  fairness  and  accu¬ 
racy,”  she  said. 

“What  I’m  talking  about  is  the  need 
for  a  commitment  that  goes  beyond 
merely  doing  a  job.  I’m  talking  about 
redefining  the  job  by  revisiting  what  it 
means  to  be  fair. 

“1  hope  we  can  learn  some  positive 
lessons  from  my  experience,  lessons 
about  the  importance  of  public  dia¬ 
logue  in  which  all  perspectives  are  rep¬ 
resented  and  in  which  no  one  view¬ 
point  monopolizes,  distorts,  caricatures 
or  shapes  the  outcome,”  she  continued. 

Inman,  who  took  himself  out  of  the 
running  for  secretary  of  defense,  noted 
that  while  Guinier  was  denied  in  her 
quest  to  do  public  service,  he  did  not 
want  to  return  to  it  but  was  persuaded 
to  do  so. 

When  Inman  withdrew  his  nomina¬ 
tion  earlier  this  year,  he  said  three 
columnists,  especially  William  Safire  of 
the  Neu;  York  Times,  engaged  in  a 
“media  McCarthyism.” 

Inman  reiterated  his  career  path,  as 
he  did  during  his  press  conference  an¬ 
nouncing  his  decision,  noting  that  at 
certain  points,  his  role  was  as  an  advis¬ 


er  to  the  media,  letting  them  know  if 
material  would  damage  intelligence 
sources  and  methods,  and  at  another 
time  as  a  source. 

“At  least  in  my  mind,  I  carefully  di¬ 
vided  the  two  roles,”  he  told  the  ASNE 
audience.  “When  I  was  a  source,  I  did 
it  on  the  record,  to  be  quoted.  And 
when  I  was  an  adviser,  I  tried  to  de¬ 
cline  to  be  the  source  of  new  informa¬ 
tion  —  though  I  learned  over  time 
how  innovative  journalists  are  in  their 
questions  to  try  to  extract  data  they 
don’t  have  —  but  it  was  primarily  a 
role  of  trying  to  get  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  context  of  the  information  1 
had  and  the  potential  damage  that 
could  be  created.” 

Even  after  he  left  government  ser¬ 
vice  in  1982,  Inman  said,  he  continued 
to  receive  media  calls. 

“I  can  say  with  absolute  clear  con¬ 
science  and  certainty,  that  through  all 


those  years,  I  never  once  initiated  a 
call  to  a  reporter  to  either  give  an  idea 
for  a  story,  or  to  plant  any  kind  of 
thing  or  to  try  to  float  a  trial  balloon 
—  ever,”  he  said.  “I  viewed  it  in  my 
own  mind  as  a  critical  differentiation 
of  a  role.” 

Inman  took  particular  exception  to 
his  coverage  by  the  Times,  which  he 
said  was  “the  source  material  for  every¬ 
one  else.” 

On  the  accuracy  front,  Inman  con¬ 
ceded  that  his  points  might  seem  like 
nitpicking,  but  he  said  they  were  im¬ 
portant  to  him.  Mistakes  included  the 
years  he  served  in  particular  jobs,  the 
conditions  under  which  he  left  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  coverage  of  his  career 
as  a  businessman. 

“If  there  had  been  a  desire  for  accu¬ 
racy,  those  were  simple,  easy  issues  to 
follow,”  he  said,  adding  that  the  heart 
of  the  attacks  came  in  Safire’s  column 
Dec.  23. 

Inman  said  friends  suggested  that  he 
counter  the  accusations  or  find  allies 
who  would  do  so.  No  one  approached, 
however,  “wished  to  publicly  take  on 
the  columnist.  They  didn’t  want  to  get 
into  the  fight.” 

As  the  weeks  passed,  Inman  said,  he 
found  himself  focusing  “not  on  the  is- 


Despite  his  experience,  Inman  said,  he  remains  “as 
fervently  committed  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  as 
I  was  as  an  idealistic  college  student.” 
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Council  of  Europe  scraps 
journalism  code  of  ethics 

Press  freedom  groups  welcome  decision 
to  kill  onerous  regulatory  program 


sue  of  confirmation  —  confirmation 
was  never  an  issue  in  my  life  —  but  on 
governing  and  on  whether  both  with 
what  was  already  demonstrated 
whether  I  was  prepared  to  subject  my 
family  and  myself  to  a  dbS-day-a-year 
repetition.  And  the  answer  was  no.” 

Despite  his  experience,  Inman  said, 
he  remains  “as  fervently  committed  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press  as  I  was  as  an 
idealistic  college  student. 

“But  I  do  believe  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press  goes  both  responsibility 
and  accountability,”  he  added. 

“On  the  responsibility  side,  I  believe 
that  there  must  be  a  striving  for  accu¬ 
racy  in  facts  that  goes  along  in  spite  of 
the  pressures  of  deadlines  and  timeli¬ 
ness,”  he  said,  with  particular  attention 
paid  to  anonymous  sources  with  axes 
to  grind. 

“On  accountability,  I  believe  there 
are  real  issues  of  ethics,”  he  continued, 
suggesting  “deferentially  to  the  media 
that  the  same  standards  of  ethics  they 
expect  of  those  who  are  going  to  be  in 
public  service  should  apply  to  those 
who  practice  the  profession  of  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Inman  stressed,  however,  that  he 
does  not  want  to  see  state  or  federal  li¬ 
censing  as  “that’s  the  surest  route  to 
destroying  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
only  answer  I  see  is  self-governance. 

“We’re  long  since  past  the  point  in 
time  where  the  publishers  and  editors 
of  the  only  real  monopolies  left  in  this 
country  need  to  put  in  place  standards 
and  rules  for  ethics,”  he  said.  “They’re 
only  going  to  be  enforced  by  peer  pres¬ 
sure  or  an  occasional  firing. 

“I  believe  that  process,  however 
painful  it  might  be,  will  go  a  very  long 
way  toward  restoring  public  confi¬ 
dence,  which  is  eroding  around  the 
country,  about  how  much  they  can  be¬ 
lieve  or  trust  what  they  get  in  the  pa¬ 
per.” 

Price  hike 

THE  HERALD,  NEW  Britain,  Conn., 
has  increased  its  home-delivery  price  to 
$2.40  from  $2.10  a  week. 

The  single-copy  price  remains  500. 

The  paper  said  increased  revenues 
will  be  used  to  reward  carriers,  who 
have  not  had  an  increase  in  profits 
since  the  paper’s  last  price  increase  in 
April  1990;  provide  additional  reader 
services,  including  a  TV  book  in  the 
Saturday  edition;  make  editorial  im¬ 
provements;  and  offset  increased  costs 
of  production,  particularly  newsprint. 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  Europe’s  govern¬ 
ing  committee  has  rejected  a  proposed 
code  of  journalistic  ethics  that  press 
freedom  groups  have  condemned  as  a 
threat  to  free  expression. 

The  council’s  Committee  of  Minis¬ 
ters  said  the  code  “might  well  encour¬ 
age  and  enable  policy-makers  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  media  freedom.” 

In  an  informal  response  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  code,  the  ministers  particularly 
opposed  the  idea  of  a  European  media 
ombudsman  and  said  that  because  of 
the  importance  of  editorial  indepen¬ 
dence,  they  “would  caution  against  leg¬ 
islative  solutions.” 


The  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers,  known  by  its 
French  acronym  FIEJ,  which  strongly 
opposed  the  code,  hailed  the  decision 
as  a  victory  for  press  freedom. 

“Essentially,  it’s  a  rather  sound  drub¬ 
bing  for  the  proposed  code,”  said  K. 
Prescott  Low,  FIEJ  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot 
Ledger. 

The  ministers  “told  their  own  com¬ 
mittee  that  essentially  they  didn’t  agree 
with  them,”  Low  said.  “By  and  large  it’s 
a  major  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
we’re  delighted  with  their  position.” 

FIEJ  vigorously  lobbied  against  the 
code  (E&P,  Nov.  6,  1993,  p.  14),  which 
it  labeled  “one  of  the  most  profound 
attacks  on  the  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  press  in  recent  years.” 

Low  earlier  said  the  code  provides 
“tremendous  scope  for  justifying  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference  in  media  af¬ 
fairs.”  He  labeled  it  “social  engineer¬ 
ing”  and  compared  it  with  the  totali¬ 
tarian  Big  Brother  in  George  Orwell’s 
1984. 

The  38-point  ethics  code  called  for 


self-regulation  by  an  ombudsman  to 
monitor  accuracy;  said  rights  to  infor¬ 
mation  belong  to  citizens  not  the  me¬ 
dia;  declared  media  financial  goals 
“have  to  be  limited  by  conditions  for 
providing  access;”  required  news  orga¬ 
nizations  to  divulge  their  ownership; 
required  “false  or  erroneous”  news  and 
opinion  to  be  corrected  speedily;  man¬ 
dated  “a  clear  distinction”  between 
news  and  opinions;  discouraged  sensa¬ 
tionalism;  required  “decent  pay”  and 
working  conditions  for  journalists;  and 
required  “appropriate  professional 
training”  for  journalists. 

While  the  32-member  council  has 
no  power  to  enforce  the  code  even  if  it 
were  to  adopt  it,  press  groups  feared 


the  code  was  a  backdoor  attempt  to 
regulate  the  press.  The  regulatory  poli¬ 
cies  spelled  out  in  the  ethics  code,  they 
said,  could  provide  the  framework  for 
member  nations  seeking  to  enact  laws 
to  control  the  press. 

FIEJ  director  general  Timothy  Bald¬ 
ing  credited  the  lobbying  by  the  FIEJ 
and  other  groups  with  scuttling  the 
code.  But  he  warned  in  a  letter  to 
members  that  while  the  battle  was 
won,  “the  ‘war’  is  not  yet  over  and  we 
must  remain  vigilant  —  particularly 
since  the  council’s  intergovernmental 
Steering  Committee  on  the  Mass  Me¬ 
dia  is  still  pursuing  its  own  initiative  in 
the  field  of  ethics.” 

Group  marks 
85  th  anniversary 

WOMEN  IN  COMMUNICATIONS 
has  kicked  off  its  85th  anniversary  cam¬ 
paign,  “Extending  the  Legacy:  Building 
on  85  Years,”  which  will  feature  a  na¬ 
tionwide  mentoring  program  and  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  group’s  fall  convention. 


“By  and  large  it’s  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  we’re  delighted  with  their  position.” 
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In  Or  Out? 

Possibly  taking  the  fall  for  a  blown  deadline,  New  York 
Daily  News  executive  editor  James  Lynch  has  been  on 
‘vacation’  for  a  month  and  nobody’s  discussing  his  job  future 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

OFFICIALLY,  NEW  YORK  Daily 
News  executive  editor  James  Lynch 
was  into  his  third  week  of  “vacation” 
after  the  newsroom  blew  its  deadline 
and  the  paper  arrived  late  at  news¬ 
stands  during  a  circulation  audit. 

Editor  Martin  Dunne  insisted  that 
Lynch  was  on  vacation  and  said  his 
name  remained  on  the  masthead. 

Unofficially,  Lynch’s  future  with  the 
Daily  News  was  dubious  until  his  name 
came  off  the  masthead  April  15. 

Dunne  dismissed  as  “a  lot  of  bull¬ 
shit”  a  Newsday  gossip  column  item  re¬ 
porting  that  “production  foul-ups”  de¬ 
layed  the  Daily  News  two  hours  the 
night  of  March  17  and  caused  “tens  of 


say  where. 

Privately,  several  Daily  News  staffers 
said  they  thought  that  Lynch  had  been 
offered  the  option  of  staying  at  the  pa¬ 
per  but  with  a  demotion. 

Lynch,  who  was  at  a  local  airport 
when  he  returned  calls  recently,  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  except  to  wish  the 
Daily  News  well.  His  answering  ma¬ 
chine  said  he  was  away. 

As  for  the  other  desk  staffers,  sports 
editor  Kevin  Whitmer  said,  “No  one  in 
sports  was  fired  and  no  one  in  sports 
was  called  on  the  carpet  or  reprimand¬ 
ed  or  anything.”  He  said  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  about  what  happened  and  ex¬ 
plained. 

He  conceded  that  the  sports  section 
was  “a  few  minutes  late,  which  is  not 


Lynch,  who  was  at  a  local  airport  when  he 
returned  calls  recently,  declined  to  comment 
except  to  wish  the  Daily  News  well. 


thousands  of  copies”  to  go  unsold  on  a 
day  that  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  was  auditing  sales. 

Newsday  said  “heads  were  rolling” 
the  next  day  at  the  Daily  News  by  or¬ 
der  of  owner  Mortimer  Zuckerman  and 
Lynch  was  “cleaning  out  his  desk” 
along  with  some  midlevel  sports  and 
business  editors. 

In  an  interview,  Dunne  denied  that 
Lynch  was  fired,  that  deadlines  were 
missed  and  that  papers  were  late. 

“We  came  out  fine  that  night,”  he 
said. 

The  following  Monday,  March  21, 
Dunne  said.  Lynch  “went  on  vacation.” 
He  did  not  know  where  Lynch  was  ear¬ 
lier  this  month  and  when  asked  if  the 
leave  was  voluntary,  he  hedged,  saying, 
“I  don’t  think  you  tell  people  to  take  a 
vacation.” 

At  another  point,  Dunne  said  Lynch 
“got  himself  another  job”  but  could  not 


unusual,”  especially  for  the  opening 
night  of  the  college  basketball  playoffs. 

After  Newsday  reported  that  Daily 
News  sports  editors  were  cleaning  out 
their  desks,  Whitmer  said,  sports 
staffers  called  to  find  out  if  they  had 
been  fired,  and  job  seekers  sent  re¬ 
sumes.  He  called  the  report  “irrespon¬ 
sible  and  totally  inaccurate.” 

One  staffer  attributed  the  delay  to  a 
shortage  of  hands  in  the  composing 
room. 

Newsday  quoted  an  unnamed  Daily 
News  source  as  saying,  “They  wanted 
to  set  examples.  The  word  from  the  top 
was  that  anyone  involved  in  the  screw- 
up  had  to  take  it  on  the  neck.  The 
king  wanted  heads.” 

Of  course,  all  these  events  occur  as 
part  of  a  long  history  of  New  York 
newspaper  sniping,  in  which  the  three 
remaining  tabloids  delight  in  question¬ 
ing  each  other’s  reporting,  gleefully 


cover  each  other’s  financial  and  legal 
traumas,  and  shamelessly  raid  each 
other’s  newsrooms. 

Lynch  was  among  a  trio  of  top  edi¬ 
tors  who  defected  en  masse  from  the 
New  York  Post  as  it  teetered  on  the 
brink  of  collapse  during  bankruptcy 
proceedings  last  year.  Among  them 
was  Lou  Colasuonno,  whom  Zucker¬ 
man  hired  as  editor  but  later  super¬ 
seded  when  he  hired  Dunne  as  editor 
in  chief. 

One  source  said  the  incident  had 
the  desired  effect:  Nobody  was  missing 
deadlines  anymore. 

Casey  Center 
fellowships 

THIRTY  PRINT  AND  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalists  have  been  selected  to  receive  fel¬ 
lowships  from  the  Casey  journalism 
Center  for  Children  and  Families  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

Those  chosen  will  participate  in  a 
weeklong  seminar  in  June  on  the  caus¬ 
es  of  increased  violence  by  and  against 
young  people. 

Newspaper  recipients  were  Patty  Ed¬ 
monds,  USA  Today;  David  Zucchino, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  John  Barry,  Miami 
Herald;  Louise  Kiernan,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune;  Jack  Kresnak,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Martha  Shirk,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Karen  Houppert,  Village  Voice,  New 
York;  Anne  Bothwell,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Christine  Crumbo,  Wichita  Eagle; 
and  Issabelle  de  Pommereau,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press. 

Also,  Bryan  Denson,  Houston  Post; 
Betsy  Rubiner,  Des  Moines  Register; 
Andrea  Neal,  Indianapolis  Star;  Kim¬ 
berly  Mills,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer; 
Meg  James,  Palm  Beach  Post,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Anita  Diamant,  free¬ 
lance  writer;  Jennifer  Maddox,  Port  St. 
Lucie  (Fla.)  News;  Lisa  Paradise,  Nor¬ 
folk  Daily  News;  Curtis  Krueger,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times;  and  Leslie  Goldberg, 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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EDS  at  work 
for  Dow  Jones 

Front'end  overhaul  largely  will  employ 
off-the-shelf  products  to  produce  and  track 
multiple  editions,  provide  worldwide  access; 
project  managers  still  silent  on  specifics 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

TWO  AND  A  half  years  after  releasing 
its  original  specifications,  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  Inc.  signed  large-scale  system 
integrator  EDS,  a  General  Motors 
business,  to  help  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  its  Global  News  Management 
System. 

Conceived  as  a  vast,  integrated  edi¬ 
torial  prepress  and  communications 
network,  GNMS  replaces  a  main¬ 
frame-based  CSI  front-end  system  at 
Dow  Jones  publications  with  a  client- 
server  setup  that  supports  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  story  management  across  mul¬ 
tiple  editions  and  publications  up  to 


delivery  of  text  for  typesetting  and 
preparation  of  the  same  information 
for  nonprint  media. 

An  EDS  manager  who  predicted 
that  “it  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
front-end  implementations  ever”  said 
GNMS  “will  basically  change  every¬ 
thing  that  currently  supports  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Barron’s  [maga¬ 
zine].” 

The  change  includes  an  enterprise¬ 
wide  mail-messaging  system  to  replace 
an  IMOS  message  gateway,  which  re¬ 
portedly  is  not  based  on  the  X.400  in¬ 
ternational  communications  standard. 

Signed  in  December,  the  agreement 
calls  for  EDS  to  provide  project  man¬ 
agement,  systems  integration  and  de¬ 
velopment,  global  implementation. 


training  and  documentation,  with  the 
system  installed  and  ready  for  Dow 
Jones  to  take  over  in  three  years. 

It  also  will  consult  on  business  work- 
flow,  which  John  Coston  defined  as 
“mapping  copyflow.” 

Coston,  the  GNMS  project  manag¬ 
er  at  Dow  Jones’  News  Systems  Depart¬ 
ment,  said  that  without  the  copyflow 
inherent  in  the  design  of  systems  from 
traditional  front-end  systems  vendors, 
a  customer  must  map  out  copyflow  ap¬ 
propriate  to  its  own  organization. 

Coston  inherited  GNMS  last  sum¬ 
mer  when  project  manager  Paul 
Zazzera  resigned  (reportedly  to  join 
former  Journal  executive  editor  Nor¬ 


man  Pearlstine’s  book  publishing  ven¬ 
ture).  Only  months  before,  Coston  had 
moved  to  News  Systems  after  a  25-year 
stint  on  the  news  reporting  side. 

The  project’s  size  and  scope  preclud¬ 
ed  its  award  to  a  traditional  newspaper 
systems  vendor,  Coston  said.  Because 
no  single  vendor  was  known  to  have  all 
that  was  required,  he  said,  none  was 
believed  able  to  handle  the  project 
alone. 

Neither  EDS  nor  Dow  Jones  will 
disclose  the  value  of  the  contract,  nor 
will  they  discuss  software  and  hardware 
components  under  consideration.  The 
project  is  designed  to  rely  as  much  as 
possible  on  off-the-shelf  software  inte¬ 
grated  by  the  EDS  Media  Division. 
Headquartered  in  suburban  Dallas,  the 


division  is  within  the  company’s  Com¬ 
munications  Industry  Group,  which 
covers  telecommunications  (including 
wireless)  and  content  (publishing,  en¬ 
tertainment,  multimedia). 

EDS  said  the  “long-term  goal"  is  a 
“flexible,  living  client-server  architec¬ 
ture”  adaptable  to  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies,”  allowing  “Dow  Jones  to  create 
new  products  and  services  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

GNMS  does  not  address  pagination, 
which  Dow  Jones  has  been  working  on 
separately.  Nevertheless,  Allen  Chapel, 
EDS  manager  for  the  project,  said  EDS 
expects  to  have  some  influence  in  the 
matter  to  the  extent  that  GNMS  will 
be  flexible  enough  to  work  with  what¬ 
ever  pagination  solution  Dow  Jones 
adopts. 

EDS  already  had  been  at  work  on 
GNMS  for  almost  three  months  before 
the  year-end  agreement,  having  begun 
the  project  shortly  after  completing  an¬ 
other  systems  integration  project  for 
Dow  Jones’  expanding  electronic  mail 
and  office  systems. 

Working  with  Dow  Jones,  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  and  International  Comput¬ 
ers  Ltd.  (whose  Officepower  software 
gives  approximately  4,000  Dow  Jones 
employees  at  25  major  locations  corpo¬ 
ratewide  access),  EDS  designed  a  net¬ 
work  that  moved  the  office  system  to 
new  Unix,  router-based  communica¬ 
tions.  Though  the  office  system  and 
GNMS  are  not  to  be  linked  directly, 
“we’ll  probably  provide  a  gateway”  be¬ 
tween  them.  Chapel  said. 

The  project  is  based  at  Dow  Jones 
facilities  in  South  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Chapel,  who  works  out  of  EDS  offices 
in  Mahwah,  N.J.,  said  he  thinks 
GNMS  will  "be  on  the  same  scale”  as 
Dow  Jones’  earlier  “huge  leap  to  satel¬ 
lite  technology.” 

Withholding  all  details,  the  project 
managers  outlined  their  undertaking 
in  broad,  somewhat  vague  terms.  For 
example.  Chapel  said  GNMS  will  in¬ 
clude  “some  fundamental  things  .  .  . 
not  out  there  today.”  Because  it  marks 
“a  fundamental  change”  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  he  said,  all  involved  are  cautious 
and  most  are  “under  very  tight  nondis¬ 
closure”  agreements. 

He  termed  Dow  Jones’  caution  sen¬ 
sible  because  it  is  “relying  on  us  for 
methodologies  to  drive  out  some  of  the 
final  decisions  on  the  project,”  which, 
he  added,  should  “ultimately  .  .  .  save 


The  project’s  size  and  scope  precluded  its  award 
to  a  traditional  newspaper  systems  vendor, 
Coston  said. 
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U.S.  Newspapers  Name... 


AM  Graphics' 

Sheridan"  Inserters  Best 


MGT  Information,  Inc.,  an  independent  research  firm,  recently 
surveyed  U.S.  newspapers  and  published  a  competitive  perception 
study  regarding  inserter  brand  perception  and  satisfaction.  For  the 
second  consecutive  time,  Sheridan  Systems^"^  from  AM  Graphics 
has  been  clearly  identified  as  the  industry’s  leader. 

Preferred  Manufacturer: 

Sheridan  Systems^*^  from  AM  Graphics 

Sheridan  Systems™  was  overwhelmingly  named  the  preferred 
manufacturer  by  newspapers. 

Present  Market  Leader: 

Sheridan  Systems™  from  AM  Graphics 

When  asked  who  is  today’s  market  leader,  Sheridan  Systems™  was 
most  often  named. 

Projected  Leader  1999: 

Sheridan  Systems™  from  AM  Graphics 

When  asked  who  will  be  the  market  leader  in  five  years,  once 
again,  Sheridan  Systems™  was  the  clear  favorite. 

Highest  Overall  Score: 

Sheridan  Systems™  from  AM  Graphics 

For  the  second  consecutive  time,  Sheridan  Systems™  is  the 
cumulative  leader. 

AM  Graphics  thanks  all  who  participated  In  the  survey  and  all  who 
continue  to  effectively  run  their  mailrooms  with  our  products  and 
services. .  .today  and  tomorrow. 

Sheridan  Systems” 

from  iiM  Graphics 

4900  Webster  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45414..  Tel:  513-278-2651 


them  a  tremendous  amount  of  time, 
money  and,  probably,  headaches.” 

With  sufficient  faith  in  EDS,  Chapel 
said,  Dow  Jones  doesn’t  want  to  “jump 
the  gun  on  any  decisions  and  say,  ‘Af¬ 
ter  we  looked  at  all  the  facts,  we  really 
did  shift  a  little  bit  from  what  we 
thought  we  were  going  to  probably  do.’  ” 

More  simply,  there  was  little  to  re¬ 
port  as  recently  as  last  month,  Coston 
said,  adding  that  GNMS  is  “still  in  the 
design-and-develop  stage  .  .  .  formulat¬ 
ing  a  design  approach”  for  the  original 
conception.  Excerpts  published  else¬ 
where  from  an  early  Dow  Jones  docu¬ 
ment,  he  said,  were  obsolete  in  many 
respects  and  in  others  reflected  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  existing  operation. 

“We  don’t  have  much  in  the  way  of  a 
prototype  at  this  point,”  he  said,  not¬ 


supplying  multiple  products.  Chapel 
said. 

To  ensure  “there  are  no  surprises  at 
the  end,”  he  said,  Dow  Jones  will  be  in¬ 
volved  as  pieces  for  each  area  are  de¬ 
veloped,  approved  and  installed. 

Though  by  early  this  year  no  firm 
decisions  had  been  made,  EDS  and 
Dow  Jones  seemed  to  have  narrowed 
the  field  of  contenders  for  each  of 
those  “pieces.” 

For  hardware.  Chapel  acknowledged 
that  equipment  from  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  was  well  established  at  Dow 
Jones,  not  only  in  its  office  systems  but 
also  in  its  advertising  system. 

He  said  that  while  EDS  prefers  to 
use  what  its  customer  is  comfortable 
with,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  Sun 
would  supply  the  principal  platform 


The  philosophy  behind  creation  of  GNMS,  Chapel 
said,  is  to  “buy,  not  build,  wherever  possible.” 
Where  no  one  has  a  solution,  Dow  Jones  and  EDS 
will  collaborate  on  development. 


ing,  however,  that  work  is  progressing 
very  fast. 

Chapel  called  the  system  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  being  created  “a  very 
viable,  well-thought-out  solution  ...  a 
departure  from  the  way  a  lot  of  people 
understand  the  world  today.” 

The  project,  he  added,  is  the  only 
sensible  alternative  to  “making  short¬ 
term,  very  expensive  investments  in 
throwaway  technology.” 

For  Dow  Jones,  he  said,  the  choice 
came  down  to  dealing  with  problems, 
deficiencies  and  new  needs  as  they 
arise  or  devising  an  overall  system  that 
is  sufficiently  robust  at  the  outset  and 
flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
growth,  change  and  new  technologies. 
That  flexibility.  Chapel  said,  is  missing 
from  most  major  publishing  systems  to¬ 
day. 

Much  of  the  work  on  GNMS  is  in 
upfront  analysis  to  define  system  requi¬ 
sites  and  possibilities  using  a  “very  for¬ 
ward  methodology,”  in  Chapel’s  words, 
that  examines  system  life  cycle  to  min¬ 
imize  risk  and  “prevent  some  false 
starts.” 

The  philosophy  behind  creation  of 
GNMS,  Chapel  said,  is  to  “buy,  not 
build,  wherever  possible.”  Where  no 
one  has  a  solution,  Dow  Jones  and 
EDS  will  collaborate  on  development. 
Ultimately,  there  will  be  more  than  50 
“significant  vendors  involved,”  some 


and  that  the  capabilities  of  alternatives 
would  be  considered. 

Similarly,  Chapel  said  that  while  not 
locked  in  at  the  desktop  level,  the  pro¬ 
ject  probably  would  utilize  486-based 
PCs. 

Coston  said  PCs  will  be  used  for 
writing,  while  editing  will  continue  on 
CSl  terminals,  with  users  able  to 
process  copy  and  message  from  the 
same  desktop. 

Coston  estimated  that  between  500 
and  1,000  employees  “will  be  directly 
using”  GNMS  and  more  will,  one  way 
or  another,  be  directly  served  by  it. 
The  Journal  alone  reportedly  employs 
approximately  200  reporters  and  “se¬ 
nior  special  writers,”  and  more  than 
1,000  use  VDTs  to  prepare  news  and 
information  for  print  and  electronic 
services. 

The  same  probability  applies  to  the 
principal  applications  software.  By  ear¬ 
ly  January,  the  project  had  at  least  one 
likely  supplier,  but  that  too  may 
change. 

Though  promoting  the  integration 
of  off-the-shelf  software  products,  Dow 
Jones  and  EDS  will  rely  on  at  least  one 
system  vendor’s  newspaper-specific  ex¬ 
pertise. 

“There  will  be  a  traditional  front- 
end  supplier,”  said  Chapel,  adding, 
“We’re  not  in  the  business  of  building 
a  front  end.  That  would  be  foolish.” 


The  project,  he  said,  will  be  able  to  in¬ 
stall  and  benchmark  multiple  products 
performing  the  same  functions. 

Among  newspaper  systems  vendors, 
the  names  CText,  Dewar  and  System 
Integrators  Inc.  often  surface  as  likely 
candidates. 

While  no  one  now  is  talking  for  the 
record,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
retired  SII  chief  executive  A1  Edwards 
said  his  firm  was  among  those  EDS 
had  approached  and  was  considering. 

Both  managers  said  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  virtually  no  suppliers  were 
ruled  out,  though  Chapel  said  they 
were  to  meet  EDS’  minimum  require¬ 
ments,  “regardless  of  any  other  consid¬ 
eration.” 

The  project,  he  said,  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  simply  to  find  the  best  system 
available  and  live  with  whatever  its 
drawbacks  may  be. 

Though  to  be  considered,  vendors 
must  have  an  open-systems  approach. 
Chapel  said,  some  latitude  was  allowed 
to  bring  products  up  to  the  level  of 
connectivity  and  compatibility  sought 
by  EDS. 

Coston  said  assurance  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  system  vendor’s  continuing  finan¬ 
cial  health  and  technical  support  were 
not  among  the  project’s  concerns  be¬ 
cause  “we  would  want  to  develop  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  not  be  dependent  on 
any  single  [software  developer]”  and 
would  be  adaptable  to  improving  tech¬ 
nologies. 

Consultants’  roles  in  the  project  pre¬ 
dated  selection  of  EDS,  Coston  said. 
They  were  retained  by  EDS,  not  by 
Dow  Jones,  which  long  has  supported 
its  own  research  and  development  op¬ 
erations. 

Exactly  how  GNMS  will  support 
creation  of  future  information  products 
remains  to  be  seen.  While  allowing 
that  the  standard  generalized  markup 
language  “will  someday  be  a  reality,” 
Chapel  said  he  does  “not  expect  it  at 
this  point”  for  GNMS,  noting  that  the 
technology  still  needs  improvement. 

The  one  difficulty,  he  said,  is  that 
SGML  now  is  used  successfully  only  in 
very  long  single  documents.  An  SGML 
engine  for  GNMS,  he  added,  would  al¬ 
most  have  to  become  an  editorial  text¬ 
processing  engine. 

SGML  is  nevertheless  part  of  the 
EDS  vision  for  distributing  informa¬ 
tion,  Chapel  said. 

Should  the  technology  progress  suf¬ 
ficiently  within  the  three-year  scope  of 
the  GNMS  project,  he  said,  “we  may 
create  a  pathway  to  incorporate  it,” 
though  Dow  Jones  will  have  to  decide 
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if  it  wishes  to  fund  such  an  implemen¬ 
tation. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  and  the  International  Press 
Telecommunications  Council,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Mead  Data  Central,  are 
using  SGML  as  a  part  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Interchange  Model  for  text  and 
tabular  material  supplied  by  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  idea  is  to  separate  the  editorial 
information  from  the  instructions  for¬ 
merly  required  to  directly  drive  news¬ 
paper  output  devices  while  preserving 
identification  and  routing  information 
for  the  computer  systems  that  now  re¬ 
ceive  and  store  the  material. 

The  portion  of  the  IIM  devoted  to 
text,  especially  in  tabular  format,  will 
give  newspapers  (and  other  media) 
greater  freedom  in  how  they  present 
that  material. 

A  component  such  as  a  byline  iden¬ 
tified  in  standard  markup  would  be 
recognizable  to  a  composition  system, 
where  an  appropriate  typeface  and 
type  size  would  he  applied,  and  to  the 
system  or  person  responsible  for  filing 
and/or  indexing  by  that  component. 
Most  other  pertinent  instructions  for 
words  and  story  elements  also  would  be 


applicable  for  various  means  of  audio 
and  visual  presentation. 

Specific  presentation  styles  of 
SGML-tagged  material  are  determined 
by  document  type  descriptions. 

Presentation  styles  will  vary  among 
and  within  media,  even  within  parts  of 
a  given  product  within  a  single  medi¬ 
um. 

A  single  SGML-tagged  electronic 
“document”  could  be  translated  for  use 
in  various  media  by  a  DTD  written  for 
each. 


PARADE  MAGAZINE  IS  putting  its 
“Fresh  Voices”  column  about  young 
people  on  line,  with  an  interactive  dis¬ 
cussion  center,  on  Public  Broadcasting 
Service’s  Learning  Link  computer  net¬ 
work. 

The  column  has  been  on  line  since 
November  as  a  read-only  pilot  to  ac¬ 
quaint  teachers  and  students  with  the 
service  and  response  has  been  strong, 
said  PBS  vice  president  Sandra  Welch. 

The  interactive  ability  allows  stu- 


Mead  Data  has  been  working  up  a 
wire  copy  DTD  for  newspapers. 

Noting  that  the  Associated  Press 
has  an  SGML  advisory  committee. 
Chapel  said  that  when  the  AP  adopts 
it,  so  will  the  newspaper  industry.  If 
Dow  Jones  incorporates  SGML  into 
GNMS,  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  be 
applied  to  more  than  just  the  printed 
newspaper. 

Coston  would  only  say  it  is  “too  ear¬ 
ly  to  be  specific”  about  SGML’s 
prospects  in  the  project. 


dents  to  conduct  on-line  discussions  by 
posting  questions  and  comments  by 
computer. 

The  column,  by  Lynn  Minton,  goes 
on  line  the  Monday  after  Parade  ap¬ 
pears  in  Sunday  newspapers  and  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  Newspaper  In 
Education  programs. 

PBS  said  the  computer  network 
reaches  37,000  teachers  and  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  biggest  nonprofit  educational 
computer  service. 


Parade  column  goes  on  line 


Imaaine...  the  right  story 
at  the  right  time  at  light  speed 


There  are  some  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in  today’s  news¬ 
rooms.  Old  proprietary  editorial  systems  are  heading  out  the 
back  door  while  PC’s  and  Macs  are  coming  in  the  front. 

Powerful  new  “off-the-shelf’  hardware  and  “shrink-wrapped” 
software  solutions  can  propel  your  newsroom  to  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology,  but  can  also  cut  you  off  from  one  of  your  major  sources 
of  news  -  the  wire  services. 

If  wire  capture  is  a  problem  with  your  new  technology, 
QuickWire  is  the  solution.  QuickWre  is  a  QuarkXPress 
XTension,  but  works  with  most  desktop  publishing  systems 
Developed  in  a  newsroom  for  newsrooms,  QuickWire  is 
a  wire  capuire  and  file  management  program  that  puts  editors  and 
reporters  instantly  in  touch  with  what  is  happening  in  the  world. 

QuickWire  can  capture  up  to  ten  wire  services  simultaneously  and 
provide  full  text  indexing,  searching  and  filing.  It’s  simple,  elegant, 
and  incredibly  fast  and  it’s  just  what  wire  editors  asked  us  for. 


The  fastest, 
friendliest 
wire  capture  yet! 


Displayed  by  Quadc  at  Seybold  '93 


Quicld/Vire 


QUICKWIRE  LABS 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 
44  Frid  Street 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
Canada  L8N  3G3 


Jo  discover  how  incredibly 
delicioos  the  job  ofvdre  lasting 
can  become,  call  Bill  Muir  at 
(9051 526-32 17  for  a  demo  disk. 
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Superintegrators 

Computer  services  firms ,  manufacturers  and 
newspaper  systems  vendors  as  integrators 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

NEWSPAPERS’  RELIANCE  ON  a 
single  vendor  for  hardware,  software, 
installation,  training,  service  and  sup¬ 
port  has  declined  as  the  complexities 
of  pagination  and  electronic  image  and 
color  processing  have  grown  and  as 
vendors  shifted  to  software-only  devel¬ 
opment  for  standard  —  but  often  dif¬ 
ferent  —  platforms. 

The  emergence  of  prepress  system 
integrators  has  added  to  decisions 
newspaper  management  must  make. 

Can  a  publishing  system  vendor  sup¬ 
ply  the  desired  integration  services? 
Does  staff  have  the  needed  skills?  Does 
the  job  merit  putting  an  expert  on 
staff?  If  an  outside  consultant  or  firm  is 
preferred,  then  which  and  for  what 
kind  of  service?  Should  an  integrator 
be  independent  of  or  allied  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  vendor? 

Some  vendors  will  take  on  integra¬ 
tion  responsibilities  —  work  they’ve  al¬ 
ways  done  to  some  extent.  Some  inte¬ 
grators  offer  much  that  often  is  expect¬ 
ed  of  system  vendors  —  configuring 
systems  to  best  serve  customer  needs, 
practices  and  products  within  the  con¬ 
straints  of  budget  and  plant,  then  han¬ 
dling  installation,  integration,  debug¬ 
ging,  training  and  support. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  a  job’s  scope  and  complexi¬ 
ty,  smaller  firms  and  individual  consul¬ 
tants  often  are  called  upon  for  equip¬ 
ment  selection  and  setup.  For  large, 
complex  tasks,  those  involving  new 
systems,  and/or  the  installation  and  in¬ 
tegration  of  multiple  systems,  often 
across  multiple  sites,  larger  computer 
and  computer  services  companies  are 
being  retained  to  manage  projects. 

With  a  client  like  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
Inc.  and  a  project  like  the  Global  News 
Management  System,  “there’s  just  too 
much  at  stake”  not  to  succeed,  said 
EDS  project  manager  Allen  Chapel. 

GNMS  is  the  Dallas-based  comput¬ 
er  services  firm’s  first  newspaper  editor¬ 
ial  systems  project  (see  p.  104),  which 
Chapel  called  “a  major  foray  into  the 


Allen  Chapel 


Bob  Cohen 


newspaper  business”  that  led  to  other 
business  with  newspapers. 

He  said  that  while  EDS  has  per¬ 
formed  noneditorial  work  for  newspa¬ 
per  companies,  its  capabilities  with  re¬ 
spect  to  implementing  GNMS  extend 
beyond  newspapers  to  the  entire  pub¬ 
lishing  industry. 

EDS  is  among  the  few  heavyweights 


entering  the  front-end  systems  integra¬ 
tion  business  for  newspapers.  It  joins 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and  Integrat¬ 
ed  Systems  Solutions  Corp.,  both  cur¬ 
rently  at  work  on  several  large  newspa¬ 
per  systems  projects. 

(DEC  also  vied  with  EDS  for  the 
GNMS  contract.  A  longtime  major 
supplier  to  Dow  Jones,  it  may  yet  play 
some  role  in  the  GNMS  project,  al¬ 
though,  like  other  potential  suppliers 
for  the  project,  it  is  unwilling  to  discuss 
its  possible  contribution.) 

Indeed,  ISSC  executive  Peter  Ickes 
last  spring  compared  his  firm,  a  wholly 
owned  IBM  subsidiary,  to  EDS  when 
discussing  the  just-announced  ISSC- 
CText  partnership.  And  much  like  the 
direction  taken  by  EDS  and  the  al¬ 
ways-mentioned,  seldom-specified  po¬ 
tential  of  GNMS,  Ickes  said,  ISSC  is 
working  with  newspaper  companies  as 
content  providers  in  the  new  electron¬ 
ic  media. 

Early  this  year.  Chapel  reciprocated, 
acknowledging  DEC’s  and  IBM’s  simi¬ 
lar  “aggressive  commitments”  as  inte¬ 
grators.  Many  customers,  he  said,  be¬ 
lieve  that  perhaps  only  “a  few  select 
companies”  can  afford  to  play  the  role 
of  integrator  “in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.” 

Some  big  system  suppliers,  he  said, 
“may  abandon  the  guaranteed  solu¬ 
tion”  when  newspapers  seek  to  inte¬ 
grate  a  number  of  products  from  vari¬ 
ous  vendors  “that  may  not  work  to¬ 
gether  all  that  well  without  a  lot  of  fine 
tuning.” 

Companies  such  as  EDS,  DEC  and 
IBM,  he  said,  “have  the  stability  and 
the  strength  and  the  resources  to  guar¬ 
antee  a  solution.” 

Chapel  said  a  fixed  price  can  be 
worked  up  as  an  “insurance  policy”  for 
a  project  to  eliminate  concern  that  its 
complexity  ultimately  may  triple  its 
cost. 

“There  is  no  vendor  in  the  industry 
today  that  is  so  healthy,  other  than 
maybe  Quark  or  Microsoft,”  Chapel 
said,  “that  they  can  be  guaranteed  to 
do  virtually  anything  that’s  required  to 
support  these  major  papers  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  Integrators  can  “minimize  the 
risk,”  he  said,  when  a  project  includes 
assembling  diverse  off-the-shelf  soft¬ 
ware  packages. 

CText  vice  president  Eugene  Kiel 
said  ISSC  would  speed  some  develop¬ 
ment  at  CText,  where,  Ickes  said,  ISSC 
would  concentrate  on  product  devel- 
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opment  for  larger  newspapers.  It  also 
provides  system  integration  expertise 
and  risk  indemnification  on  the  high 
end  and  made  an  undisclosed  financial 
infusion  to  CText. 

Partnering  with  a  large  integrator 
also  helps  sell  systems.  Big  metro 
dailies,  said  CText  chief  executive  Lar¬ 
ry  Moore,  require  “a  different  comfort 
level,”  and  Kiel  called  the  partnership 
“the  best  way  for  us  to  get  our  products 
out  to  larger  papers.”  Representatives 
of  both  companies  were  to  be  paired 
on  sales  calls. 

CText  and  ISSC  were  not  strangers. 
Though  no  formal  business  relation¬ 
ship  existed,  both  were  at  work  on  the 
new  Dateline  editorial  system  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  partnership  led  to  another  big 
contract  —  a  long-sought,  500-work- 
station  classified  advertising  order-en¬ 
try  and  pagination  system  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  system  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  the  Times  to  create 
more  regional  and  specialized  editions 
with  classified  sections  tailored  to  local 
markets. 

A  year  ago.  Times  executive  vice 
president  Eugene  Falk  saw  no  vendor 
with  “the  system  of  tomorrow,”  though 
he  said  CText  seemed  to  have  a  good 
shot  at  supplying  a  suitable  system.  To 
be  considered,  however,  he  said,  CText 
required  a  solid  partnership,  “with 
someone  like  IBM,”  to  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  a  customer  as  big  as  the  Times. 
CText  got  someone  like  IBM  when  it 
hooked  up  with  ISSC. 

CText  profitably  survived  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  severe  slump  as  it  en¬ 
tered  the  1990s,  but  the  Times  sought  a 
system  and  support  for  an  operation 
much  bigger  than  most  CText  cus¬ 
tomers.  Its  advertising  side  also  had 
weathered  the  product  development 
and  business  uncertainties  of  Atex 
while  that  vendor  was  a  Kodak  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

What  seemed  to  make  the  difference 
was  the  matter  to  which  Chapel  re¬ 
ferred.  “Kodak  would  never  make  a 
commitment,”  Falk  said,  “and  therefore 
we  would  never  have  made  a  commit¬ 
ment.” 

Though  individuals  and  smaller 
firms  have  served  as  consultant-inte¬ 
grators  for  several  years,  DEC  created 
the  business  for  the  high-end  integra- 
tor-as-project  manager  more  than  two 
years  ago  when  it  re-entered  the  news¬ 
paper  systems  business  it  once  seeded 
with  editorial  and  classified  front  ends. 
TTiough  by  no  means  limiting  its  busi¬ 
ness  to  those  now-fading  front  ends,  it 


is  replacing  several  of  them  with  sys¬ 
tems  (including  pagination)  from  De- 
war  for  editorial  and  CompuText  for 
advertising. 

After  its  initial  work  as  “prime  con¬ 
tractor”  for  system  installations  at  the 
Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  DEC 
took  on  a  much  bigger  project  that  in¬ 
cluded  color  systems  integration  at  the 
larger,  multiedition  Daily  Herald,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill.  More  recently,  it 
garnered  another  four  Dewar/Compu- 
Text  integration  projects. 

Speaking  of  his  company’s  arrange¬ 
ment  with  CText,  ISSC  executive 


Randy  Favero  succinctly  described  the 
emerging  integrator-developer  rela¬ 
tionship:  “To  allow  us  to  focus  on  our 
core  competencies  and  them  to  focus 
on  theirs.” 

Steuart  Dewar  took  the  next  step 
last  year  when  he  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  sales  and  integration  business 
to  concentrate  on  developing  software 
—  principally  DewarView  to  smoothly 
integrate  various,  mostly  third-party 
component  applications  into  profes¬ 
sional  publishing  packages.  DEC  is  by 
far  the  largest  among  several  Dewar- 
designated  integrators.  continues 
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The  latest  Dewar  integrator-distrib¬ 
utor,  however,  is  neither  a  publishing 
systems  consultant  nor  a  corporate 
computer  services  firm.  About  the 
same  time  last  winter  that  Atex  an¬ 
nounced  creation  of  its  North  Ameri¬ 
can  integration  services  business,  it 
said  it  had  been  licensed  to  supply 
products  from  Dewar,  with  which  its 
publishing  systems  long  have  compet¬ 
ed. 

Well  before  Atex  was  sold  to  Euro¬ 
pean  investors  led  by  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  veteran  Danny  Chapchal,  the 
company  recognized  a  changing  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  new  needs  of  its  customers. 
Having  abandoned  creation  of  a  single, 
all-encompassing  publishing  system  in 
favor  of  unbundled  development  and  a 
buy-and-build  approach,  it  faced  its 
own  product- integration  challenges. 

By  1992,  it  was  promoting  its  net¬ 
working  and  integration  services  for 
customers.  The  next  year,  it  made  clear 
its  willingness  to  integrate  its  systems 


in  customers’  multivendor  publishing 
environments. 

Long  Atex’s  principal  competitor  at 
the  high  end  of  the  market.  System  In¬ 
tegrators  is  evolving  from  a  supplier  of 
proprietary  do-it-all  systems  to  one  of¬ 
fering  more  open-architecture  systems 
though  still  happy  to  sell  complete  so¬ 
lutions  in  various  areas. 

SII  sees  the  same  perils  in  the 
changing  landscape  of  multiprod¬ 
uct/multivendor  newspaper  systems. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  see  the 
same  parties  as  best  suited  to  helping 
newspapers  avoid  pitfalls  and  solve 
problems. 

While  it  stands  ready  to  do  the  job 
its  name  suggests,  SII’s  new  chief  exec¬ 
utive  William  Aaronson  asks  who  ulti¬ 
mately  will  be  responsible  for  support¬ 
ing  sites  outfitted  with  newspaper-spe¬ 
cific  and  off-the-shelf  systems  by 
third-party  integrators.  He  recently 
suggested  that  the  issue  eventually  will 
force  newspapers  to  realize  the  need  for 
support  and  that  reliable  24-hour  sup¬ 
port  is  worth  paying  for. 

Where  there  is  that  kind  of  support, 
it  no  doubt  will  be  built  into  system  in¬ 
tegration  costs.  But  Aaronson’s  obvi¬ 
ous  question  is,  who  are  you  gonna 


call?  “See  you  first  thing  Monday 
morning”  may  reassure  some  business¬ 
es  but  not  a  newspaper. 

SII  resells  Managing  Editor  XTen- 
sions  to  QuarkXPress,  software  devel¬ 
oped  by  newspaper  people  for  news¬ 
papers.  The  customer  is  responsible  for 
buying  XPress,  however,  and  SII  would 
expect  Quark  Inc.  to  handle  calls 
about  that  product. 

SII  spokesman  Roger  Peterson  asked 
if  newspapers  are  prepared  to  wait  for 
telephone  support  service  along  with 
the  thousands  of  other  users  of  com¬ 
mercial  software. 

For  newspapers  to  bypass  commer¬ 
cial  software  developers’  heavily  used 
toll-free  telephone-support  lines,  he 
said,  “It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
have  experts  on  every  one  of  the  off- 
the-shelf  packages  without  having  to 
charge  accordingly.” 

DEC  newspaper  segment  manager 
Bob  Cohen  said  he  sees  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  vendors  either  evolving  into  soft¬ 


ware  houses  or  becoming  integrators. 

“Companies  that  are  trying  to  do 
both  are  going  to  have  an  increasingly 
hard  time  of  it,”  he  predicted. 

Cohen  is  also  wary  of  vendors  that 
try  to  offer  integrated  systems  by  creat¬ 
ing  all  the  required  software  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  owning  all  the  software  will  al¬ 
low  them  to  support  the  full  system(s) 
and  recoup  profits  lost  when  they 
ceased  supplying  hardware. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  write  software 
across  the  board,”  he  said.  Recalling 
the  days  when  Digital  also  supplied 
newspapers’  applications  software,  he 
added,  “I’m  not  sure  how  you  can 
make  money  if  you  do  own  all  the  soft¬ 
ware.” 

Nevertheless,  he  asked,  “Do  creative 
companies  like  Steuart’s  have  the  time 
frame  right? .  .  .  it’s  not  the  easiest  sell 
in  the  world.” 

Chapel  said  the  challenges  of  inte¬ 
grating  multiple,  frequently  off-the- 
shelf,  systems  are  occasioning  “a  funda¬ 
mental  shift”  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  which  is  just  beginning  to 
recognize  and  acknowledge  the 
change. 

As  far  as  costs,  Cohen  said,  those  for 
projects  employing  an  integrator  and 


those  paid  to  traditional  vendors  ulti¬ 
mately  are  “not  dramatically  different.” 

Among  the  services  DEC  offers,  and 
charges  for,  is  an  “investment  evalua¬ 
tion  methodology”  that  looks  at  all 
project-related  costs,  including  train¬ 
ing,  and  examines  the  returns  that  are 
achievable. 

Results  of  such  studies,  he  said,  show 
that  the  biggest  advantage  in  giving  an 
integrator  responsibility  as  prime  con¬ 
tractor  is  the  speed  with  which  news¬ 
papers  can  reach  full  system  imple¬ 
mentation. 

He  said  that  because  the  traditional 
approach  does  less,  it  incurs  lower  up¬ 
front  costs.  But  in  accounting  for  all 
project-related  costs  and  savings, 
putting  an  integrator  in  charge  seems 
to  offer  “an  enormously  higher  rate  of 
return.” 

By  way  of  example,  Cohen  said  an 
unnamed  “major  newspaper”  has 
sought  dec’s  involvement  solely  for  its 
systems  expertise;  its  project  calls  for 
no  DEC  products. 

The  prospective  customer,  he  said,  is 
looking  at  DEC’s  participation  “strictly 
...  as  a  program-management  function 
to  help  them  achieve  a  faster  imple¬ 
mentation”  in  the  belief  it  will  justify 
expenditure  beyond  that  going  to  the 
regular  vendor. 

For  customers  with  complex  require¬ 
ments,  Chapel  said,  an  integrator’s  sur¬ 
vival  depends  on  basing  its  efforts  on 
the  newspaper’s  needs,  not  on  a  given 
system’s  capabilities.  That  means  ven¬ 
dors’  products  must  meet  certain  min¬ 
imum,  nonproprietary  requirements. 

Noting  that  his  company  competes 
with  and  “functions  much  like  EDS”  in 
the  same  markets,  Cohen  said  DEC 
could  serve  larger  newspapers  as  well 
as  it  serves  the  mid-sized  market, 
which  “seems  to  be  embracing  that  [in¬ 
tegrator]  model”  and  demonstrating 
much  loyalty  to  DEC  after  so  many 
years  on  its  older  systems. 

“We  will  absolutely  be  looking  at 
and  have  looked  at  larger  papers,”  he 
said. 

But  along  with  promoting  DEC’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
Cohen  stressed  the  value  of  vendor  al¬ 
liances.  Without  them,  he  said,  pro¬ 
jects  end  with  no  incentive  to  see  that 
what  was  state-of-the-art  in  one  place 
at  one  time  is  similarly  advanced  at  the 
same  site  (or  another)  later.  He 
warned  that  there  may  not  always  be  “a 
commitment  to  bring  that  project  for¬ 
ward.” 

Cohen  said  DEC  seeks  a  mixture  of 
resellahle  solutions  and  new  technolo- 


EDS  is  among  the  few  heavyweights  entering  the 
front-end  systems  integration  business  for 
newspapers. 
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gies,  where  appropriate.  He  contrasted 
this  approach  with  firms  such  as  EDS, 
which  he  said  make  money  by  coming 
up  with  specifications  after  defining 
what  the  customer  wants. 

Chapel,  however,  emphasized  that 
at  least  for  Dow  Jones’  GNMS,  the 
project  is  being  designed  from  the  out¬ 
set  with  the  flexibility  to  accommodate 
change  and  new  technology. 

Though  DEC  is  pleased  with  the 
success  of  its  arrangements  with  Com- 
puText  and  Dewar,  they  are  nonexclu¬ 
sive  relationships,  and  Cohen  said 
DEC  will  consider  other  partners  ac¬ 
cording  to  customer  preference  and 
dec’s  ability  to  work  with  the  compa¬ 
nies. 

Cohen  conceded  that  DEC  original¬ 
ly  would  have  restricted  its  partner¬ 
ships  to  Dewar  and  CompuText  in  its 
efforts  to  move  back  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  systems  market. 

For  several  years,  it  has  maintained 
similar  nonexclusive  relationships  with 
other  companies  for  its  European  busi¬ 
ness,  among  them,  Paralog  for  its  pho¬ 
to  archiving  database  and  JOB  System- 
sintegration  AB  for  its  Mac  interface 
to  that  database  as  well  as  Mactive  and 
Hyphen. 

Had  EDS  come  to  newspapers  two 
years  ago  and  said,  “We’re  here  to  stay,” 
Chapel  said,  it  would  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  as  having  no  “presence”  in  the 
industry. 

He  contended,  however,  that  there 
are  now  few  “who  would  say  categori¬ 
cally  a  player  like  EDS  does  not  have  a 
role  in  this  industry.” 

Still,  he  admitted  that  his  company 
must  first  to  prove  itself  at  Dow  Jones, 
adding,  “If  1  flub  this  one,  1  wouldn’t 
guarantee  my  presence  anywhere.” 

Times  Mirror  buys 
multimedia  firm 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO.  said  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  Erlich  Multimedia,  a  software 
company  in  Park  Ridge,  N.J.,  for  an 
undisclosed  price. 

Erlich,  founded  in  1988,  produces  in¬ 
formation  products  on  CD-ROM  for 
schools  and  homes. 

It  is  developing  multimedia  titles  in 
science  and  health  as  well  as  a  series  for 
children. 

Company  founder  Alexander  Erlich 
said  the  acquisition  offers  the  chance  to 
“expand  our  presence  in  the  consumer 
CD-ROM  market  and  to  prototype 
next-generation  interactive  program¬ 
ming  for  cable-television  systems.” 


updated  every  half  hour,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange’s  most  active  stocks, 
and  “hot  stocks.” 

There  also  are  new  sports  categories. 
Among  them  are  “Fates  and  Fortunes,” 
a  roundup  of  injury  reports,  and  “Pro 
Picks,”  weekly  predictions  for  Major 
League  baseball  and  point  spreads. 

BeeLine’s  soap  opera  category  now 
includes  evening  soaps. 

“This  is  a  dramatic  improvement  in 
the  BeeLine  system,”  said  electronic 
media  manager  Frank  Dorf.  “We  expect 
our  calls  to  increase  so  we’ve  added  24 
more  lines  to  accommodate  the  growth.” 
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BeeLine  offers 
expanded  service 

BEELINE,  THE  SACRAMENTO  Bee’s 
audiotex  service,  has  introduced  several 
new  products,  including  reports  on  52 
industries,  “hot  and  cold”  lottery  num¬ 
bers,  and  national  and  international 
weather.  For  the  first  time,  the  service 
also  is  offering  recipes. 

In  addition,  financial  information 
has  been  expanded.  Dow  Jones  feeds 
are  available  plus  stock  market  updates. 
Wall  Street  insight,  Dow  Jones  averages 
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N*Y*  Times  seeks 
review  of  libel 
suit  reinstatement 

Asks  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  to  review  decision 
allowing  $10  million  libel  suit  brought  against 
the  paper  by  author  Dan  Moldea  to  go  to  trial 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  has  asked  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  for  an  en  banc  re¬ 
view  of  its  2-1  decision  reinstating  a 
$10  million  libel  lawsuit  against  the 
newspaper  by  author  Dan  Moldea. 

Moldea  has  called  the  Times’  appeal 
“unjustified”  and  has  asked  the  court 
to  uphold  the  appeals  court  decision  to 
bring  the  case  to  trial. 

The  appeals  court  majority  found 
that  the  lower  court  was  wrong  to  dis¬ 


miss  Moldea’s  case  against  the  newspa¬ 
per  regarding  a  review  of  his  book,  In¬ 
terference;  Hou>  Organized  Crime  In¬ 
fluences  Professional  Football  (E&P, 
March  19,  p.  28). 

The  Times  is  asking  the  full  appeals 
court  to  reconsider  that  decision  and 
allow  the  dismissal  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
stand.  The  Times  was  granted  summa¬ 
ry  judgment  by  the  district  court  in 
1992  (E&P,  Feb.  8,  1992,  p.  9). 

In  its  petition  for  rehearing,  the 
Times  argued  that  the  appeals  court 
decision  “undermines  two  centuries  of 
jurisprudence  protecting  literary  criti¬ 
cism”  and,  through  various  examples. 


“places  at  risk  virtually  every  unflatter¬ 
ing  review.” 

Further,  the  Times  brief  continued, 
statements  from  the  review,  most  no¬ 
tably  that  it  contained  “too  much  slop¬ 
py  journalism,”  are  “personal,  subjec¬ 
tive”  evaluations  that  are  “devoid  of 
uniform  standards  for  specific  ascer¬ 
tainment”  of  fact. 

“The  decision  utterly  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  difference  between  a  subjec¬ 
tive  evaluation  of  a  writer’s  work  and  a 
direct,  defamatory  statement  about  the 
writer  himself,”  stated  the  legal  brief. 


filed  in  Washington  on  behalf  of  the 
Times  by  Bruce  Sanford  of  the  law  firm 
Baker  and  Hostetler. 

The  context  in  which  the  state¬ 
ments  were  made  also  is  important,  the 
Times  argued,  noting,  “The  statements 
at  issue,  viewed  in  the  context  of  a 
critical  book  review,  neither  state  nor 
imply  objectively  verifiable  facts.  As 
such,  they  are  not  actionable  .... 

“The  decision’s  fundamental  error  is 
not  in  concluding  that  [reviewer  Ger¬ 
ald]  Eskenazi’s  characterization  was  ar¬ 
guably  wrong;  it  is  in  presuming  that 
there  is  any  right  interpretation,”  the 
brief  stated. 

“Sadly,  the  decision  .  .  .  grants  more 


protection  to  the  review  that  uses 
meaningless  rhetorical  flourishes  than 
to  a  well-reasoned,  well-supported  cri¬ 
tique,”  the  brief  stated. 

Moldea’s  brief,  however,  submitted 
by  Roger  Simmons  of  the  firm  Gordon 
&  Simmons,  argued,  “The  review  was 
not  a  traditional  one  because  it  mis¬ 
represented  the  contents  of  the  book, 
contained  false  and  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  which  assailed  Moldea’s  profes¬ 
sional  competency  and  honesty,  and 
affirmatively  concealed  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Eskenazi’s  relationship  with 
the  NFL.” 

Moldea  had  said  that  because  Eske- 
nazi  covers  the  National  Football 
League  for  the  Times ,  he  was  inclined 
to  pan  the  book. 

Noting  that  en  banc  review  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  Moldea 
added,  the  Times  brief  “distorted  the 
majority’s  well-reasoned  opinion  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  this  court  to  adopt  a 
standard  which  leaves  defamatory 
book  reviews  actionable  in  theory  but 
immune  as  a  practical  matter.” 

He  further  stated,  “This  is  a  classic 
case  of  an  appellee  who  is  unhappy 
with  an  appellate  panel’s  reversal  of 
summary  judgment  which  was  based 
on  the  lower  court’s  improper  resolu¬ 
tion,  or  disregard  for  genuine  issues  of 
material  fact;  in  this  case,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  certain  factual  statements 
contained  in  the  review.” 

Moldea  said  the  Times'  concern  in¬ 
volves  the  phrase  “too  much  sloppy 
journalism,”  but  he  argued  that  there 
are  other  statements  in  the  review  he 
considers  defamatory  and  factually 
wrong. 

Allowing  the  case  to  go  to  trial, 
Moldea  stated,  would  allow  him  “to 
vindicate  his  name  and  professional 
reputation  after  waiting  almost  four 
years.” 

Request  approved 

OREGON  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
Ted  Kulongoski  has  ruled  that  the  Bend 
Bulletin  is  entitled  to  see  the  revenue 
figures  of  businesses  operating  video 
poker  games.  The  Bulletin  petitioned 
the  attorney  general’s  office  after  state 
lottery  director  Dan  Simmons  denied 
the  paper’s  request  for  the  information, 
saying  it  was  exempt  under  Oregon’s 
open  records  act. 


In  its  petition  for  rehearing,  the  Times  argued  that 
the  appeals  court  decision  “undermines  two 
centuries  of  jurisprudence  protecting  literary 
criticism”  and,  through  various  examples,  “places 
at  risk  virtually  every  unflattering  review.” 
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About  Awards 

Neubachor  Award.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  pre¬ 
sented  its  annual  Jim  Neubacher  Award  to  Denise  Gamino 
of  the  Austin  American'Statesman  for  her  series  on  the 
care  of  disabled  children. 

The  award  recognizes  reporting  that  crusades  for  the 
rights  of  disabled  people. 

Its  namesake  is  the  late  Free  Press  reporter  and  colum¬ 
nist  who  penned  a  column  that  dealt  with  issues  facing  the 
handicapped. 

Aronson  Award.  Eileen  Welsome  of  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune  has  received  the  James  Aronson  Award  for  Social 
Justice  Journalism  from  Hunter  College  in  New  York  for 
her  series  about  secret  government  tests  on  U.S.  citizens 
during  the  1940s. 

NENA  Awards.  The  Boston  Globe  was  named  best  metro 
daily  by  the  New  England  Newspaper  Association  at  its 
spring  convention. 

The  NENA  named  a  total  of  11  papers  —  nine  dailies 
and  two  weeklies  —  Newspaper  of  the  Year  by  circulation 
category. 

Other  dailies  recognized  were  the  Daily  Transcript,  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.;  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald;  Record-Journal, 
Meriden,  Conn.;  Eagle-Tribune  and  Sunday  Eagle-Tribune, 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald  and  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram;  and  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor. 

The  Watertoicn  (Mass.)  Sun  and  Old  Colony  Memorial, 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  were  named  best  weeklies. 

The  NENA  presented  the  Allan  B.  Rogers  Editorial 
Award,  recognizing  the  best  editorial  about  local  topics  in 
a  New  England  paper,  to  the  Newport  (R.l.)  Daily  News. 

It  also  handed  out  Puhlick  Occurrences  Awards,  named 
for  Publick  Occurrences,  Both  Foreign  and  Domestick,  a 
paper  founded  in  Boston  in  1690  that  flourished  despite 
the  fact  that  a  royal  governor  had  suppressed  it. 

Winners  were  the  Monitor;  Eagle-Tribune;  Hartford 
Courant;  Providence  Journal  Bulletin;  Standard  Times, New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press;  and  Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel. 

Matrix  Award.  New  York  Times  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  and  columnist  Maureen  Dowd  has  received  a 
New  York  Women  in  Communications  Matrix  Award  in 
the  newspaper  category. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 


(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  4/19/94 

4/12/94 

4/20/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

46.00 

47.00 

44.375 

Capital  Cities/A]^  Inc.  (NY) 

680.00 

690.00 

546.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.375 

25.875 

24.625 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

38.875 

39.375 

31.50 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

15.125 

15.75 

16.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.00 

52.375 

52.625 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

19.00 

19.50 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

59.00 

58.75 

57.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

34.75 

34.75 

29.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.00 

22.25 

22.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

22.375 

22.625 

18.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

27.75 

28.00 

35.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

26.25 

27.375 

29.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ 

22.50 

22.25 

19.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

36.375 

35.00 

30.00 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

26.50 

24.375 

28.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.375 

30.625 

31.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

61.125 

61.625 

56.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

227.00 

232.00 

236.25 

*  Initial  Public  Offering  - 1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  ( Weekly  Closing  Quotes  ] 

Stock 

4/19/94 

4/12/94 

4/20/93 

Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

17.00 

17.00 

11.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

16.25 

16.125 

11.50 

Quehecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.75 

20.50 

18.125 

Reuters  (c) 

43.125 

43.25 

29.438 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

19.00 

19.625 

16.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.875 

17.25 

15.875 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.00 

15.25 

12.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.375 

24.50 

22.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.55 

6.42 

4.12 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

52.625 

52.50 

44.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

1  Prepared  for  E6fP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &.  Co.  Inc. 

awards  were  Michael  Leach,  Columbus  Dispatch;  Thomas 
Ropp,  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic;  and  Karen  Wilson,  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune. 


John  Paler  Zenger  Award.  Jane  Kirtley,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
has  won  the  University  of  Arizona’s  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award.  The  award  is  a  lifetime  achievement  honor  given  for 
distinguished  service  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  people’s  right  to  know. 

Kirtley  is  the  39th  winner  of  the  award.  She  was  chosen 
in  a  nationwide  poll  of  newspaper  editors  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  journalism  department. 

Garden  Writers  Awards.  Carol  Stocker  of  the  Boston 
Globe  won  the  Garden  Writers  Association  of  America 
Award  of  Excellence  in  the  newspaper  category. 

Other  newspaper  writers  honored  with  “Quill  &.  Trowel” 
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N.J.  Business  Jeurnaiism  Awards.  Bill  Gannon  of  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  and  Paul  D’Amhrosio  and  Brian  Klad- 
ko  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press  won  “Journalism  Awards  for 
Distinguished  Business  and  Financial  Reporting  on  New 
Jersey  Issues.” 

The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  CIT  Group  and  Rutgers 
University.  Winners  received  plaques  and  cash  prizes. 

Reddick  Award.  The  University  of  Texas  College  of 
Communication  has  presented  its  DeWitt  Carter  Reddick 
Award  recognizing  achievement  in  communication  to 
Hearst  Corp.  president  and  CEO  Frank  Bennack  Jr. 

The  award  is  named  for  the  first  dean  of  the  college. 
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World  Cup 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

of  the  violence  at  soccer  matches  in 
Europe. 

Further,  he  noted,  “To  ask  journal¬ 
ists  to  be  part  of  the  World  Cup  family 
...  is  kind  of  like  asking  you  to  crawl 
into  bed  with  them.” 

Amdur  said  he  is  not  unaware  of  se¬ 
curity  concerns  at  sporting  events,  es¬ 
pecially  after  attending  the  1972 
Olympic  Games  in  Munich,  Germany, 
and  in  light  of  more  recent  events, 
such  as  the  courtside  stabbing  of  tennis 
player  Monica  Seles. 

“We  live  in  that  kind  of  fear  of  death 
threats,  potential  disruption  and  op¬ 
portunists  who  use  [sporting  events]  as 
a  vehicle  for  political  exhibitionism,” 
Amdur  said. 

While  he  can  see  the  reasoning  for 
trying  to  weed  out  “potential  trouble¬ 
makers  or  those  who  may  not  be  legiti¬ 
mate  .  .  .  journalists,”  Amdur  said,  this 
still  is  a  “slap  in  the  face,”  especially 
because  other  major  events,  such  as 
the  Super  Bowl,  make  no  such  re¬ 
quests. 


They  already  had  sent  in  their 
signed  forms,  probably  without  realiz¬ 
ing  what  was  involved,  and  before 
Langdon  distributed  a  letter  telling 
them  not  to  send  it  in,  he  said. 

“This  thing  is  ridiculous,”  he  said.  “It 
violates  a  whole  bunch  of  rights.  1 
don’t  see  what  they’re  trying  to  achieve 
here.” 

Langdon  also  pointed  out  that  vari¬ 
ous  European  nations  have  refused  to 
release  lists  of  hooligans  known  to 
have  caused  trouble  at  matches  there, 
citing  privacy  concerns. 

“That’s  far  more  serious,”  he  said, 
adding  that  getting  those  lists  would  be 
far  more  helpful  than  running  checks 
on  reporters. 

USA  Today  sports  editor  Gene 
Policinski  said  he  is  troubled  by  the 
depth  of  records  requested. 

“It  seems  overly  broad  to  me,”  he 
said.  “1  understand  there  are  legitimate 
security  concerns.  This  level  of  inquiry 
would  seem  to  he  excessive. 

“1  want  to  know  their  rationale.  Is 
this  just  a  form  they  use  every  time? 
Was  it  prompted  by  some  specific  con¬ 
cern? 


“I  have  always  been  troubled  by  the  idea  that 
journalists  have  to  submit  to  security  clearances, 
but  I  reluctantly  conceded  there  is  a  need  in  some 
cases,  like  the  White  House,”  she  said.  “But  a 
sporting  event?  This  is  patently  absurd.” 


Amdur  said  the  Times,  which  has 
asked  that  the  policy  be  rescinded,  will 
wait  to  make  a  judgment  on  the  forms. 
“Hopefully,  this  will  work  itself  out,”  he 
said. 

In  the  past,  when  unreasonable  re¬ 
quests  have  been  made,  the  situation 
“usually  has  been  resolved  amicably 
and  reasonably.  1  imagine  and  hope 
this  will  be  the  same  way,”  he  said. 

“1  think  this  is  one  of  those  areas 
that  perhaps  in  their  attempt  at  being 
diligent  and  touching  every  base,  they 
created  an  unnecessary  minefield  of 
concern  that  certainly  can  be  rectified 
when  logic  and  reason  are  applied,” 
Amdur  said. 

He  was  concerned,  however,  that 
journalists  may  have  signed  the  forms 
without  reading  them  carefully. 

Such  was  the  case  with  one  or  two 
USA  Today  reporters,  said  Gannett 
News  Service  sports  editor  and  USA 
Today  soccer  assignment  editor  Jerry 
Langdon. 


Their  record,  by  and  large,  has  been 
good.  They  want  to  assist  us  in  cover¬ 
age  of  the  cup.  This  seems  to  he  one  of 
those  .  .  .  bumps  along  the  way,” 
Policinski  said. 

The  Boston  Globe  also  planned  to 
send  a  letter  of  protest. 

To  help  credential  U.S.  reporters,  an 
Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  com¬ 
mittee  met  with  World  Cup  officials 
last  month  and  winnowed  the  list  of 
U.S.  and  Canadian  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  from  about  1,300  requests 
to  about  750,  said  Bill  Dwyre,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  and  sports  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Dwyre  said  that  after  discussion 
with  the  paper’s  attorneys,  he  will  not 
contest  the  request  and  told  his  people 
to  sign  it  and  return  it  to  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

“It’s  probably  similar  to  what  the 
Olympic  people  do  without  telling  us,” 
he  said.  “You  need  some  amount  of  se¬ 
curity  ....  For  us  to  make  a  big  stink 


about  it,  and  slow  down  the  process,  is 
probably  counterproductive  to  what  we 
have  perceived  as  normal,  honorable 
intentions.” 

Dwyre  said  he  believes  that  all  the 
Times  reporters  are  clean  and  that  the 
checks  will  reveal  nothing. 

After  a  meeting  with  Rothenberg, 
during  which  he  brought  up  the  issue, 
Dwyre  said  the  World  Cup  did  not 
want  to  offend  anyone  but  at  the  same 
time  had  to  be  careful  to  weed  out 
dangerous  elements. 

Dwyre  is  concerned  about  setting  a 
precedent  with  this  move. 

“1  don’t  want  to  give  in  to  any  chal¬ 
lenge  to  access  of  the  free  press  but, 
quite  frankly,  1  think  this  is  sensible.” 

He  said  it  “bothers  me  somewhat.  1 
don’t  have  an  alternative.  1  suppose  we 
could  boycott,  but  that’s  not  much  of 
an  alternative.” 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  said  she  was  “outraged”  by 
the  form. 

“1  have  always  been  troubled  by  the 
idea  that  journalists  have  to  submit  to 
security  clearances,  hut  1  reluctantly 
conceded  there  is  a  need  in  some  cas¬ 
es,  like  the  White  House,”  she  said. 
“But  a  sporting  event?  This  is  patently 
absurd.” 

Kirtley  said  she  sometimes  wonders 
if  part  of  the  reason  that  sports  re¬ 
porters  are  more  willing  to  give  in  is 
because  they  are  used  to  operating  un¬ 
der  more  regulations  —  access  to  the 
press  box  and  locker  rooms,  game 
blackouts  and  the  like. 

“I’m  hard  pressed  to  see  why  ordi¬ 
nary  credentialing  procedures  are  in¬ 
sufficient,”  she  said. 

Forcing  journalists  to  cooperate  or 
be  shut  out,  she  said,  is  “the  exact  kind 
of  thing  that  people  in  position  to  do 
this  count  on,  that  you  will  have  to  ca¬ 
pitulate  because  of  the  competitive  na¬ 
ture  of  the  media. 

“There  are  times  when  it  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  compromise,”  she  added, 
“but  I’ve  got  to  say,  as  important  as 
World  Cup  soccer  is,  we’re  not  talking 
about  endangering  national  security.  If 
we’re  going  to  give  in,  do  it  for  some¬ 
thing  more  important  than  soccer.” 

Kirtley  also  warned  of  the  dangerous 
precedent  that  agreeing  to  this  could 
present  beyond  the  sports  world. 

“We  are  setting  ourselves  up  so  we 
have  to  do  this  for  any  large  sporting 
event  or  covering  the  pope  in  Denver,” 
she  said,  adding  that  local  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  could  copy  this  and  re¬ 
quire  checks  for  all  credentials.  ■ES’P 
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Smaller  syndicate 
with  big  problems 

‘Inactive’  Columbia  Features  is  torn  by 
lawsuits  and  questions  about  ownership 


by  David  As  tor 

WHO  IS  THE  owner  of  Columbia 
Features?  Is  the  syndicate  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  temporarily  “inactive”?  Will  a 
third  lawsuit  answer  the  first  two  ques¬ 
tions? 

As  of  now,  a  pair  of  lawsuits  have 
been  filed  against  Robert  Ferguson, 
who  purchased  Columbia  in  1987  after 
working  as  managing  editor  at  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

One  suit  was  brought  by  Joseph  Boy¬ 
chuk,  who  sold  Columbia  to  Ferguson 
seven  years  ago  and  remained  a  minor¬ 
ity  shareholder. 

The  other  was  brought  by  George 
Kregos,  who  did  “Today’s  Line,”  the 
biggest  feature  distributed  by  the  small 
syndicate. 

And  Ferguson  reported  that  he  may 
file  a  suit  against  Bruce  Brown,  who 
became  an  equity  partner  in  Columbia 
and  succeeded  Ferguson  as  president 
in  1992. 

Ferguson  said  Brown  owns  the  syn¬ 
dicate  and  expressed  puzzlement  why 
he,  not  Brown,  is  the  subject  of  legal 
action  by  Boychuk  and  Kregos.  But 
Boychuk  and  Kregos  said  they  believe 
that  Brown  now  is  out  of  the  picture 
and  that  Ferguson  still  owns  41-year- 
old  Columbia. 

Even  the  geography  is  complicated. 
Boychuk  filed  his  suit  in  New  York, 
where  Columbia  was  based  until  it 
opened  a  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.,  of¬ 
fice  several  years  ago.  Kregos  filed  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  lives. 

Kregos’  complaint  is  that  Columbia 
owes  him  more  than  $20,000  in  royal¬ 
ties  from  money  it  collected  from 
newspapers  that  subscribed  to  his 
sports-odds  feature.  “All  I  got  were 
promises  and  excuses,”  he  said. 

Boychuk’s  complaint  is  that  Fergu¬ 
son  stopped  sending  him  payments  re- 


Introducing  the  best  cartoonist  In  years.  Bill  Marvin 

IffDBIML , 


s  editorial  cartoons  now  appear 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

Chicago  Sun-Times.  Los  Angeles  HerakJ- 
Examiner.  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  Et^ne  ftcglstcr-Cuant.  The  Uervi  Oulletin. 
of  course,  your  newspapert 


Orll  is  the  answer  to  young  readers 


Dear  Orti  Is  a  Iccn  a^Je  advice  column 

that  %vill  attract  the  youth  readership  newspapers  miss. 

Ms.  Kohn  has  written  for  the  top  teen  magaidnes 

for  a  number  of  years  and  has  a  following  of  teen  readers 

who  ask  her  frank  questions  that  they  would  never  ask 

their  parents  or  teachers.  She  can  attract  the  right 

kind  of  readers  for  your  feature  page. 


brtl  Kohn  gives  advice  to  teeut  about'relatlonshlps.  school  and  life 


CALL  (212)  S40-1812 


A  Columbia  Features  ad  from  1987 


quired  by  the  1987  sale  agreement. 
“When  I  sold  the  company  to  him,  I 
sold  it  for  a  certain  amount  of  money,” 
Boychuk  said.  “He  hasn’t  been  paying. 
If  he  did.  I’d  drop  the  suit.” 

Ferguson  reported  that  he  “person¬ 
ally  lost  over  $90,000”  on  Columbia 
during  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s. 
“That’s  tough  for  a  working-editor 
type,”  he  said,  adding  that  his  lack  of 
funds  is  one  reason  why  he  has  not  yet 
sued  Brown. 

The  TMS  and  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  veteran  said  he  realizes  that 
his  1987  agreement  to  buy  Columbia 
makes  him  legally  responsible  for  cer¬ 
tain  payments  but  added  that  Brown 
assumed  the  syndicate’s  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities  in  1992.  Ferguson  said  Brown 
met  his  obligations  for  a  while  but  then 
stopped  doing  so. 

Two  messages  were  left  on  Brown’s 
answering  machine,  but  he  could  not 


be  reached  for  comment.  The  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.-based  entrepreneur  is  a  for¬ 
mer  vice  president  at  Henry  Ansbach- 
er  Inc.,  where  he  specialized  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions  of  newspapers  and 
other  media  businesses. 

The  features  business  is  a  difficult 
arena  in  which  to  make  money  these 
days.  Syndicates  have  seen  a  number  of 
newspapers  fold  and  many  other  papers 
freeze  or  cut  their  features  budgets. 
Syndicates  also  have  faced  increased 
competition  from  supplemental  wires, 
which  offer  packages  that  usually  cost 
less  per  feature. 

An  independent  syndicate  the  size 
of  Columbia,  which  distributed  about 
15  features  in  recent  years,  may  find 
staying  profitable  especially  tough 
during  such  a  time  of  recession  and 
change. 

“A  small  syndicate  these  days  has  to 
have  products  that  are  practically  self¬ 
selling,”  Boychuk  remarked. 

Ferguson  said  Columbia  had  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  for  several  other  rea¬ 
sons  too.  He  recalled  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  had  to  be  invested  in  com¬ 
puterizing  the  syndicate  after  the  1987 
purchase. 

Syndicates,  of  course,  need  comput¬ 
ers  for  their  day-to-day  operations.  In 
Columbia’s  case,  it  also  provided  an 
electronic  delivery  service  for  small 
syndicates  and  self-syndicators. 

Ferguson  further  noted  that  it  was 
hard  for  Columbia  to  sell  “Today’s 
Line”  to  more  newspapers  because  Kre¬ 
gos  for  many  years  also  provided  sports 
odds  for  the  competing  “Latest  Line” 
feature  syndicated  by  TMS  (E&P,  July 
18,  1992,  p.  38). 

Despite  all  these  problems,  Ferguson 
said,  it  is  possible  that  the  currently 
“inactive”  Columbia  someday  may  start 
up  again  if  the  legal  “mess”  gets  re¬ 
solved.  He  emphasized  that  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  which  has  a  disconnected  phone 
number,  has  “suspended”  rather  than 
formally  ended  operations. 

But  Kregos  expressed  skepticism 
about  Columbia’s  future  viability. 
“  ‘Suspended’  has  to  be  some  kind  of 
new  legal  term,”  he  commented  wryly. 

Boychuk,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  syndicate  since  its  1953 
founding,  expressed  a  little  more  opti¬ 
mism.  “Maybe  Bob  can  work  himself 
out  of  this,”  he  said.  “I  hate  to  even 
think  of  Columbia  being  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 
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‘Ecotoon’  is  offered 
to  500  newspapers 

A  WEEKLY  PANEL  of  ecological  car¬ 
toons  and  graphics  is  being  offered  free 
for  one  year  to  500  North  American 
newspapers  starting  April  25. 

Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate 
president  and  editorial  director  Jerry 
Robinson  said  the  “Ecotoon”  offer  is 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  W. 
Alton  Jones  Foundation,  a  private 
foundation  that  supports  efforts  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  global  environment. 

"Ecotoon”  spotlights  the  work  of 
cartoonists  and  graphic  artists  from  40 
countries.  Each  drawing  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  quotation  from  an  environ¬ 
mental  authority  or  other  notable  per¬ 
son. 

An  "Ecotoon”  show  also  is  touring 
North  American  museums  and  gal¬ 
leries.  This  exhibit  previously  was  seen 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1989;  at  the 
Earth  Summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
in  1992;  and  in  other  locales. 

More  than  260  newspapers  have  re¬ 
served  "Ecotoon,”  including  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Boston  Globe,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 

New  York-based  CWS  said  reserva¬ 
tions  still  are  available  for  the  nearly 
240  other  spots. 

TMS  closing  office 
and  opening  center 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  this 
summer  will  close  its  Orlando  office 
and  establish  a  digital  production  cen¬ 
ter  at  its  Chicago  headquarters. 

The  center  will  prepare  TMS  to  of¬ 
fer  its  comics,  columns  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  in  digital  formats.  Currently,  all 
comics  and  many  columns  are  printed 
on  paper  and  mailed  to  newspapers. 

"Within  the  next  few  years,  more 
newspapers  will  require  electronic  de¬ 
livery,  whether  by  satellite,  by  modem 
or  perhaps  in  fully  paginated  formats,” 
TMS  vice  president/editorial  and  de¬ 
velopment  Michael  Silver  said. 

TMS  editorial  operations  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  move  from  Orlando  to  Chicago 
in  June,  with  distribution  operations 
following  soon  after. 

"By  locating  our  editorial  and  distri- 
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By  “Javad”  of  Iran 


bution  facilities  at  our  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  we  will  be  able  to  maximize 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  TMS  and 
call  upon  the  expertise  of  other  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  units,”  TMS  president  David 
Williams  said. 

The  digital  production  center  will 
house  a  new  Macintosh-based  editori¬ 
al  front-end  system  and  scanning, 
communications  and  disk-reproduc¬ 
tion  equipment.  It  also  will  house 
high-resolution  printing  equipment  for 
the  many  clients  that  will  continue  to 
want  features  on  paper. 

Syndicate  launches 
‘Magic  Eye’  feature 

"MAGIC  EYE”  HAS  been  introduced 
by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Tom  Baccei’s  feature  consists  of  a 
weekly  color  panel  that  reveals  a  hid¬ 
den  three-dimensional  image  when 
readers  stare  at  it  in  a  certain  way.  It  is 
made  possible  by  computers  and  the 
"Salitsky  Dot”  image-rendering  system. 

This  system  also  is  used  in  Magic 
Eye,  the  current  best  seller  with  more 
than  875,000  copies  in  print.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Universal’s  book  division, 
Andrews  and  McMeel. 

Baccei,  50,  is  a  Connecticut  native 
who  studied  computer  science  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  Har¬ 
vard  Extension  School.  In  1986,  he 
founded  Pentica  Systems,  a  company 
that  helps  engineers  work  out  bugs  in 
computer  systems. 

The  former  teacher  and  blues  musi¬ 
cian  later  started  N.E.  Thing  Enterpris¬ 
es,  a  mail-order  business  that  sells 
"Magic  Eye”  calendars,  posters  and 
other  products. 


"Magic  Eye”  clients  include  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  Nashville  Tennessean,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  Seattle  Times  and 
Toronto  Sun. 


NYTS  coordinates 
international  survey 

A  FOUR-NATION  POLL  on  world  is¬ 
sues  was  coordinated  last  month  by  the 
New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Times;  Guardian,  London; 
Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo;  and  Der  Spie¬ 
gel,  Berlin. 

Several  other  U.S.  papers  conducted 
local  polls,  including  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  Denver  Post,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  Orange  County  Register 
and  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

One  survey  question  involved  which 
country  or  region  poses  the  biggest 
threat  to  world  peace.  U.S.  and  British 
citizens  cited  the  Middle  East,  Ger¬ 
mans  cited  the  former  Soviet  bloc  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  Japanese  cited  Russia 
and  the  United  States. 


PUT  THE  GREAT 
OUTDOORS  IN 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


Summer's  nearly  here,  and 
everyone  wants  to  play.  Our 
Recreation  &  Sports  Special  Feature 
Package  is  20  stories  on  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  fun.  Everything  from 
camping  and  rock  climbing  to 
fishing  and  water  sports.  Plus  tips 
on  airresco  entertaining  and  even 
outdoor  photography. 

Add  a  rainbow  of  photos  and 
snappy  OutdoorFacts  infographics. 
And  available  supplementary 
ColorFotos. 

Recreation  &  Sports  is  available 
via  AP  DataFeatures  high-speed 
wire,  on  diskette  or  camera-ready 
by  mail.  Call  today  for  samples  at 
(b19)  293-1818.  Or  fax  this  ad  and 
your  address  to  (619)  297-0537 
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The  first  strip  that  featured  Bob  Thaves'  e-mail  address 


E-mail  is  in  Trnest’ 

“FRANK  AND  ERNEST”  creator  Boh 
Thaves  has  added  his  Internet  e-mail 
address  to  his  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  comic. 

Thaves,  who  is  running  the  address 
each  day,  received  more  than  1,000 
messages  the  first  week.  The  cartoon¬ 
ist  said  he  plans  to  respond  personally 
to  every  message  sent. 

“E-mail  is  a  wonderful  way  to  com¬ 
municate  with  readers,  to  learn  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  about  the  strip,” 
Thaves  said. 

New  comic  for  kids 

A  COMIC  FEATURE  that  focuses  on 
children’s  health  and  safety  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  CoverNation  Publishing. 

The  weekly  “Beaky  and  Bear,”  avail¬ 
able  in  black  and  white  or  color,  al¬ 
ready  has  newspaper  clients  in  Nevada 
and  Colorado. 

In  conjunction  with  the  feature, 
there  is  a  “Great  Kids  Club”  that  offers 
youngsters  games,  contests,  stickers, 
certificates  and  a  sounding  board  for 
their  concerns  about  and  reaction  to 
the  messages  of  Beakster  J.  Condor 
and  Cowboy  Bear. 

CoverNation  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
166,  Genoa,  Nev.  89411. 

Cleaner  paper  used 

TV  DATA  TECHNOLOGIES  has 
begun  replacing  its  photo-typeset  tele¬ 
vision  listings  with  a  cleaner,  recy¬ 
clable,  laser-printed  paper  product. 

“Our  camera-ready  paper  products 
give  TV  Data  Technologies  and  our 
customers  another  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  worldwide  environmen¬ 
tal  cause  in  a  positive  way,”  said  Kathy 
Wern,  vice  president  of  sales  and  client 
services  at  the  Queensbury,  N.Y.-based 
company. 

Anniversary  dinner 

THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  of  “Bar¬ 
ney  Google  and  Snuffy  Smith”  will  be 
celebrated  at  a  June  18  dinner  party 
sponsored  by  the  Ohio/Michigan 
Chapter  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society. 

The  event  will  be  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  an  anniversary  exhibition 


and  June  19  party  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  Cartoon,  Graphic  and  Pho¬ 
tographic  Arts  Research  Library,  said 
self-syndicated  cartoonist  Earl  Musick, 
who  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  1215,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio  44820. 

“Barney  Google  and  Snuffy  Smith” 
was  created  by  Billy  DeBeck  and  now 
is  done  by  Fred  Lasswell  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Pair  of  scholarships 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  is  offering 
minority  journalists  two  all-expenses- 
paid  trips  to  its  Oct.  5-8  convention  in 
Seattle. 

The  scholarships  are  open  to  college 
juniors,  seniors,  graduate  students  and 
working  journalists. 

Applicants  should  submit  a  resume, 
two  professional  references  and  five 
writing  samples  to  the  AASFE  in  care 
of  Sue  Schroder,  features  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
49503.  The  deadline  is  July  15. 

Who  hit  his  finger? 

“ERNIE”  CREATOR  BUD  Grace  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  100  humorous  read¬ 
er  letters  within  two  weeks  after 
putting  his  address  in  a  strip  about  a 
fictional  attack  on  his  finger  by  Char¬ 
lie  Brown. 


One  of  the  correspondents  said  his 
computer-enhancement  efforts  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  attack  actually  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Calvin  wearing  a  Charlie 
Brown  mask. 

Calvin  is  from  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
by  Bill  Watterson  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate,  Charlie  Brown  is  from 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  and  Grace  does 
“Ernie”  for  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Series  is  nominated 

BEAKMAN’S  WORLD,  THE  televi¬ 
sion  series  based  on  the  “You  Can 
With  Beakman  and  Jax”  graphic  by  Jok 
Church  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  been  nominated  for  three 
Emmy  awards. 

Columnist  on  show 

COLUMNIST  BEN  WATTENBERG 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  has  returned  to  public  television 
as  host  of  Think  Tank,  a  series  that  ex¬ 
plores  the  ideas  and  public  policy  de¬ 
bates  behind  the  headlines  each  week. 

A  decade  for  ‘Rose^ 

THE  “ROSE  IS  Rose”  comic  strip  by 
Pat  Brady  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  reached  its  10th  anniversary. 
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Olympic  skater  Nancy  Kerrigan  was  spared  this  time,  but  “Bo  Qrace"  wasn't. 
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JFK 

Continued  from  page  79 

come  on,  come  on.’  So  I  just  held  on, 
and  1  got  in,”  he  continued. 

“And  I  did  something  that  to  this  day 
I  can’t  explain.  As  we  were  rolling  that 
casket  into  the  hospital,  1  reached  un¬ 
derneath  it  and  I  put  my  fingerprints  as 
hard  as  I  could  on  the  bottom  of  the 
casket. 

“I’m  still  trying  to  explain  why  I  did 
it,  other  than  the  fact  that  I  figured. 
Well,  he’s  going  to  be  in  this  casket,  and 
I  want  him  to  know  Tony  Zoppi  helped 
carry  the  casket ....  I  think  that’s  the 
closest  I  can  come  to  explaining  it.” 

Zoppi  got  as  far  as  the  trauma  room 
but  was  stopped  by  a  Secret  Service 
agent  who  said  they’d  take  it  from  there. 

At  first,  Zoppi  could  not  call  out  on 
hospital  phones  because  they  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  FBI,  but  he  soon 
found  a  switchboard  operator  who  con¬ 
nected  him  to  the  paper. 

“This  is  Tony  Zoppi.  The  president  is 
dead,”  he  reported.  When  asked  how  he 
knew,  Zoppi  replied,  “I  just  carried  in 
his  casket.” 

Another  newsman  who  raced  to 
Parkland  Hospital  was  Robert  Huffaker 
ofKRLD-TV  and  Radio. 

“All  of  us  on  the  KRLD  news  team 
simply  began  to  function  by  instinct  be¬ 
cause  all  of  our  plans  for  the  day  had 
gone  out  the  window,”  he  recalled. 

As  he  reached  the  hospital,  the  en¬ 
trance  already  had  been  cordoned  off 
and  he  could  not  reach  the  emergency 
room  “through  normal  channels. 

“But  being  a  younger,  much  younger, 
newsman,  I  simply  took  that  old  car, 
which  was  sort  of  new  at  the  time,  and 
jumped  curbs  all  the  way  across  the 
parking  lot  to  get  back  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  room,”  Huffaker  said,  adding  that 
he  knew  where  to  go  because  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  emergency  room  and  police. 

The  newscasters  tried  to  stay  on  the 
air,  he  said,  to  “keep  information  com¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible.” 

Huffaker  was  doing  interviews  when 
Barker  of  KRLD  came  on  the  air  with 
word  that  the  president  had  died. 

“It  was  at  that  point  that  I  finally  be¬ 
came  so  emotional  about  it  that  I  could 
hardly  go  on,”  he  said. 

Barker  has  been  credited  with  being 
the  first  broadcaster  to  go  on  the  air 
with  news  from  his  source,  a  doctor  at 
Parkland  Hospital,  that  the  president 
was  dead. 

“Very  frankly,  I  can’t  think  of  a  time 
in  history  when  it  was  more  important 
to  make  a  decision  very  quickly  and 


then  hope  to  God  that  you  were  right,” 
Barker  said. 

Darnell  of  WBAP  needed  his  car, 
which  he  had  left  at  Love  Field  earlier 
in  the  day,  so  he  and  a  colleague  went 
to  retrieve  it. 

“We  got  out  there,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  it  was  about  time  for  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  body  to  be  brought  back  out 
there  because  of  all  the  security  and 
everything  that  was  in  place,”  Darnell 
said. 

“1  climbed  up  a  ladder  that  the  police 
had  put  up  to  get  on  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  air  cargo  buildings,”  he  said.  “I’m 


standing  there  [filming],  and  they  un¬ 
load,  then  load  the  president’s  body  on 
the  plane. 

‘That’s  sacrilegious’ 

“I  turn  around,  I  climb  down  the  lad¬ 
der  and  I  turn  around  and  this  deputy 
police  chief  from  the  Dallas  Police  De¬ 
partment  says,  ‘Let  me  have  that.  That’s 
sacrilegious.’  Poor  choice  of  words,  but 
that’s  what  he  said.  So  I  handed  it  down. 
“Then  my  bureau  chief .  .  .  apparently 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  rest  of  the  day  . 
.  .  trying  to  retrieve  this  film.  To  this 
day,  it’s  never  been  seen,”  Darnell  said. 
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Other  reporters  were  with  the  Dallas 
police,  responding  to  reports  that  Offi¬ 
cer  J.D.  Tipplt  had  been  shot  and  that 
the  suspected  assassin  was  at  the  Texas 
Theater  in  Oak  Cliff. 

The  first  tip  was  that  Oswald  was  in 
a  furniture  store,  Hugh  Aynesworth  of 
the  Morning  News  said,  noting,  "We 
drove  like  madmen  to  get  over  there. 

“I’ve  been  asked  a  lot  of  times.  Was  1 
ever  scared?"  he  said.  “1  was  not  scared 
when  the  shooting  [in  the  plaza]  went 
off  because  with  so  many  people,  1 
guess  1  felt  the  odds  against  hitting  me 
might  be  several  hundred  to  one. 

“The  only  time  1  was  scared  Iwas 
when]  we  went  into  that  furniture  store 
and  six  or  seven  or  eight  cops,  some 
plainclothes,  a  couple  in  uniform,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  —  we  were  going 


through  and  there  were  stacked  up, 
dusty,  dirty;  it’s  not  a  place  of  business, 
it’s  a  storage  place  —  and  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  somebody  comes  piling  through  the 
second  floor,  his  feet  coming  down. 

“1  thought,  ‘Oh  my  God,  that’s  who¬ 
ever  he  is.  That’s  the  guy  that  killed  the 
cop.’  And  1  looked  around  and  every¬ 
where  1  saw  everyone  had  a  gun  except 
me.  And  at  that  point  1  was  scared,” 
Aynesworth  said. 

The  Texas  Theater  was  four  or  five 
blocks  away,  and  as  soon  as  word  came 
that  the  suspect  was  there,  Aynesworth 
ran.  He  got  there  less  than  a  minute  be¬ 
fore  Oswald  was  captured. 

“1  looked  [in  the  theater],’’  he  said. 
“The  lights  had  been  brought  up  a  little 
bit,  about  half  lights  on,  and  there  were 
people  coming  up  both  aisles.  1  noticed 
one  time  they  stopped  somebody  else,  I 
guess  to  throw  Oswald  off.  They  knew 
where  he  was  because  [someone]  had 
pointed  a  finger  at  him  ....  He  had 
seen  Oswald  come  in  off  to  one  side.” 

About  six  or  seven  police  officers 
jumped  on  Oswald,  Aynesworth  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Oswald  made  quite  a  fight  for  a  little 
guy.  And  I  remember  him,  he  was 
yelling,  ‘I  protest  this  police  brutality.’ 
He  said  that  three  or  four  times. 

“One  thing  I’ll  never  understand  is 
that  the  policeman  who  brought  him 
out . . .  had  a  big  Stetson,  and  he  kept 


holding  it  over  his  face  so  that  some  of 
the  photographers  didn’t  get  his  face  for 
a  while.  1  never  understood  why  he’d 
protect  him  that  way,”  Aynesworth 
commented. 


From  New  York 
to  Dallas 

As  news  of  the  assassination  spread, 
reporters  from  throughout  the  nation 
and  world  flocked  to  Dallas.  One  of 
them  was  Ike  Pappas  of  WNEW  News 
in  New  York. 

Pappas  had  various  plans  for  his  day 
off  that  Friday,  beginning  with  a  trip  to 
the  dentist. 

“I  came  out  of  the  subway  . . .  and  a 
woman  came  up  to  me  immediately  and 
she  was  crying  ....  She  was  screaming 


at  me  that  ‘The  president  has  been 
shot.  The  president  has  been  shot,’  ”  he 
said. 

“I  was  pretending  to  be  cynical  in 
those  days,  as  a  young  cynical  reporter, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘When  the  tourists 
come  out  tonight,  lady,  you  can  tell 
them  that  story.  I  don’t  believe  it.’ 

“But  then  I  looked  around,  and  there 
was  an  electricity  in  the  air.  And  New 
Yorkers  were  doing  something  they  nev¬ 
er  do:  they  were  talking  to  each  other. 
They  were  stopping  and  listening  to  the 
radios  they  had,”  Pappas  said.  “And  I 
suddenly  got  terrorized  and  I  said, 
‘What  if  it’s  true?’ 

“I  ran  across  the  street  and  put  a 
nickel  in  the  coin  box,  the  telephone 
box,  and  I  called  my  office.  I  did  not 
have  to  ask  the  question.  What  about 
Kennedy?  As  soon  as  the  phone  was  an¬ 
swered  ...  I  heard  this  enormous  rush, 
teletype  machines,  people  screaming, 
telephones  and  my  heart  sank. 

“I  said  into  the  phone,  ‘What’s  this 
about  Kennedy?,’  ”  he  continued.  “And 
this  guy,  this  is  an  accurate  quote,  he 
says,  ‘Get  your  ass  up  here.’  ” 

Pappas  ran  into  the  newsroom,  was 
handed  $500  and  a  tape  recorder,  and 
was  told  to  get  to  Dallas  however  he 
could. 

He  hailed  a  cab  and  embarked  on 
“one  of  the  most  fantastic  taxi  rides 
ever.” 


New  York  City,  he  said,  “was  in  a 
state  of  shock,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  bridges  were  jammed,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  you  couldn’t  even  call,  you 
couldn’t  get  out  of  the  city. 

“And  I  just  gave  him  one  of  those 
$20  bills  and  I  said,  ‘Get  there  any  way 
you  can.’  We  went  through  backyards, 
through  laundry  piles.  We  were  rushing 
out  to  the  airport,  and  I  was  trying  to 
figure  out.  What  the  hell  do  I  do  now? 
Who’s  going  to  Dallas?” 

Figuring  Delta  Airlines  would  be  fly¬ 
ing  to  Dallas,  Pappas  had  the  cab  bring 
him  to  that  terminal  first  —  and  wait. 

The  airline  rep  told  him  there  were 
no  flights  anywhere,  the  government 
had  shut  down  transportation,  but 
there  was  a  special  flight  leaving  from 
American  Airlines. 

Pappas  managed  to  get  on  that  flight, 
full  of  FBI  and  Secret  Service  agents, 
some  of  the  city’s  big-name  journalists, 
“and  little  old  me  with  my  tape 
recorder.”  The  plane  stopped  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  pick  up  more  agents  then  flew 
on  to  Dallas. 

By  the  time  they  landed  at  8  p.m., 
they  had  been  pretty  well  briefed,  in 
part  by  the  pilot,  who  would  pipe  in  ra¬ 
dio  reports  picked  up  as  they  flew  over 
different  cities. 

“I  went  right  to  the  police  station 
and  began  covering  the  story,”  Pappas 
said. 

Easy  access 

The  scene  at  the  police  station  was 
bedlam.  As  Jim  Ewell  of  the  Morning 
News  described  it,  “For  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War  a  major  government 
building  was  captured  —  by  the  media 
....  It  was  if  the  building  had  been 
turned  upside  down.  I  could  not  believe 
my  old  haunts  in  there  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  outside  reporters.” 

Payne,  of  the  Times  Herald,  thought 
that  there  would  be  such  a  mob  scene 
that  he  might  have  some  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  to  the  third-floor  press  room.  He 
also  was  concerned  because  he  did  not 
carry  a  press  pass,  which  was  not  unusu¬ 
al. 

“I  was  very  surprised  that  nobody 
said  a  word  to  me.  1  just  walked  right  in 
and  joined  the  crowd.  It  was  a  mob 
scene,”  he  said. 

“I  recall  there  were  people  who  had 
no  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
press  there,”  Payne  added.  “In  particu¬ 
lar,  there  was  one  teen-ager  wearing  a 
sailor  suit.  Why  in  the  world  he  was 
there  on  the  third  floor  I  didn’t  know, 
and  I  asked  him.  And  he  said,  yes,  he 
was  in  the  Navy,  but  he  was  doing  a  sto- 


“They  were  trying  to  lift  that  casket  onto  a 
gurney,  and  they  couldn’t  lift  it  because  it  was  so 
heavy.  So  the  driver  turned  to  me  and  said,  ^Grab  a 
corner,  will  you?*  ** 
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ry  for  his  high  school  paper.” 

Wes  Wise  of  KRLDTV  and  Radio, 
later  mayor  of  Dallas,  pointed  out, 
“There  was  no  question  there  became 
quite  a  bit  of  competition  between  the 
local  press  and  the  out-of-town  and 
out-of-country  press  .... 

“1  think  the  visiting  press  were  so 
anti-Dallas  at  that  time  that  probably 
nothing  would  accommodate  them,” 
Wise  said.  “And  it  really  got  under  our 
skin  .  .  .  that  we  would  befriend  them 
and  try  to  help  them  and  they  would 
turn  around  on  us  and  blast  us,  espe¬ 
cially  blast  our  citizens.” 

Wise  also  pointed  out  that  he  knew 
“some  of  the  visiting  press  took  credit 
for  things  that  the  local  press  had  actu¬ 
ally  accomplished.” 

Out-of-town  press 

There  was  “intense  competition”  be¬ 
tween  the  local  and  out-of-town  press, 
Ewell  recalled. 

“Consider  this:  We  had  the  best  of 
the  best  from  the  outside  press.  We  had 
.  .  .  Texas  reporters  from  radio,  newspa¬ 
per,  television  and  (other  media).  We 
were  now  competing  on  a  worldwide 
story  against  these  guys  on  this  ....  We 
did  do  a  lot  of  work.  We  had  to. 

“We  did  not  want  to  be  outdone  by 
an  outside  reporter.  How  embarrassing,” 
he  said. 

“So  1  think  that  in  itself,  by  the  time 
Oswald  was  in  custody  and  had  been 
identified  .  . .  the  press  had  already  got 
four  of  the  five  W’s:  who,  what,  when 
and  where,”  Ewell  said. 

“Now  .  .  .  the  big  drive  among  us  .  .  . 
was  to  answer  the  Why.  That  was  what 
everyone  was  struggling  against.  We 
wanted  to  know  the  answer  to  Why? 
Why  Kennedy?  Why  Tippit?  Why  Os¬ 
wald  ?” 

The  media  room  was  so  jammed, 
Ewell  said,  reporters  were  taking  notes 
“with  part  of  their  pen  wedged  up  in 
their  nostril.” 

“The  local  reporters  were  blocked 
out  of  their  own  telephones,  their  own 
desks,”  he  added.  “We  had  some  sympa¬ 
thetic  Dallas  detectives  in  one  office 
who  allowed  us,  behind  locked  doors,  to 
come  in  and  use  the  telephone.” 

Tinsley  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  recalled,  “It  seemed  that  for 
weeks  after  that,  when  new  reporters 
would  come  in  from  the  New  York 
Times  or  some  of  the  national  news¬ 
papers  or  overseas,  one  of  the  first 
things  they  would  do  would  be  to  iden¬ 
tify  reporters  who  have  covered  various 
aspects  of  the  story,  and  they  would 
come  and  interview  you  and,  in  effect. 


debrief  you.  This  went  on  for  quite  a 
while. 

“And  it  was  during  that  period  of 
time.  I’m  sure  this  happened  at  other 
newspapers  too,  that  we  were  pretty  lax 
in  the  way  we  ran  what  we  then  called 
the  morgue,  now  it’s  called  the  refer¬ 
ence  room,”  he  continued.  “And  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that,  a  lot  of  things  disappeared. 
If  we  had  known  then  what  we  knew 
later,  we  would  have  put  a  clamp  on 
that  reference  room  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  But  we  didn’t,  and  we  lost  a  lot 
of  stuff” 

Dillard  of  the  Morning  News  said  the 
paper  “had  turned  over  our  morgue,  our 
reference  library,  to  all  the  visiting 
press.  They  were  set  to  receive  pictures 
at  our  $2-a-print  fee.  Of  course  what 


wasn’t  being  beaten,  and  they  agreed. 

“Of  course  the  deal  was  that  we 
weren’t  going  to  ask  any  questions,” 
Pappas  said.  “And  as  soon  as  he  hit  the 
door,  everybody  asked  a  question.  The 
rules  went  out  the  window. 

“Here  he  is,  the  most  notorious  pris¬ 
oner  in  American  history  and  he’s  right 
in  front  of  us.  I’m  going  to  ask  this  guy 
a  question,”  he  said.  “And  1  screamed  at 
him,  like  everyK>dy  else,  ‘Did  you  shcxrt 
the  president?’  And  he  didn’t  answer.” 

After  the  question  was  asked  a  few 
times,  Oswald  said  he  didn’t  shoot  any¬ 
body. 

“And  then,  that’s  it,  the  rules  were 
broken.  They  whisked  him  away,”  Pap¬ 
pas  said. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  24,  Os¬ 


Pappas  ran  into  the  newsroom,  was  handed  $500 
and  a  tape  recorder,  and  was  told  to  get  to  Dallas 
however  he  could. 


happened,  the  press  scavenged  our  ref¬ 
erence  library  and  took  anything  of  any 
value  and  carried  it  off.” 

His  colleague  at  the  Morning  News, 
Tom  Milligan,  said  that  when  he  caught 
someone  stealing  from  the  morgue  — 
he  knew  there  were  others  “before  we 
put  the  guard  on  the  gate”  —  he  “al¬ 
most  did  bodily  harm  to  him.” 

Bill  Winfrey  of  the  Morning  News 
also  remembers  that  the  protocol  that 
local  photographers  had  established  — 
such  as  not  stepping  in  front  of  each 
other  —  was  gone. 

“We  had  a  certain  polite  (way),  we 
had  to  work  with  them  again,”  he  said, 
reffering  to  the  local  photographers. 
“All  of  a  sudden,  we  were  infiltrated 
with  people  who  hated  us  for  it.  We 
were  Dallas.  We  were  part  of  the  plan.” 

But  as  Ewell  pointed  out,  “Another 
thing  to  remember  is  that  no  American 
city  had  ever  experienced  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Dallas  as  a  result  of  that  .  .  . 
The  officialdom,  the  police  department 
in  this,  did  not  have  the  mechanism  in 
place  that  they  have  now  to  deal  with 
the  media.” 

Pappas  remembered  “hearing  a  lot  of 
the  reporters  say,  not  so  much  the  Dal¬ 
las  reporters  but  the  out-of-town  re¬ 
porters  and  also  the  foreign  reporters . . . 
starting  to  talk  already  about  a  conspir¬ 
acy  and  also  about  the  possibility  that 
the  police  were  beating  Oswald.” 

They  began  pressuring  the  police  to 
bring  Oswald  out  to  prove  that  he 


wald  was  to  he  transferred  from  the 
Dallas  city  jail  to  the  county  jail. 

“Because  1  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  1  went  over 
there  about  9:15  and  1  practiced  run¬ 
ning  down  the  steps  of  the  police  head¬ 
quarters  from  the  third  floor  to  the 
basement,”  Pappas  said.  “My  idea  was 
to  interview  Oswald  as  he  came  out  of 
the  detectives’  office  because  everybody 
was  set  in  the  basement .... 

“Out  comes  Oswald  .  .  .  and  1  went 
forward  with  my  microphone  and  1 
said,  ‘Do  you  have  anything  to  say?’  1 
got  pushed  against  the  wall,  and  they 
threw  Oswald  into  the  elevator  and 
down  they  went. 

“My  heart  went  with  it,”  he  said, 
“because  1  said  I’ll  never  work  again  in 
the  news  business.  How  stupid  could  1 
be?  Here  is  this  prisoner  leaving  the 
basement,  I’m  not  going  to  get  a  de¬ 
scription  of  it.  How  am  1  going  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  to  my  boss  that  1  wasn’t 
there?” 

Pappas  “flew  down  the  steps”  to  the 
basement,  expecting  everyone  to  be 
gone,  but  Oswald  was  still  inside  being 
signed  out. 

“1  was  greatly  relieved,”  he  said. 

Squeezing  in  next  to  the  bumper  of 
the  car  that  was  going  to  take  Oswald 
to  the  other  jail,  Pappas  realized  that 
he  was  in  a  great  position. 

“1  did  not  know  this,  but  1  stood  and 
squeezed  in  right  in  front  of  Jack  Ruby, 
who  was  waiting  to  shoot  him,”  Pappas 
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said.  “And  here  comes  Oswald.  Every¬ 
thing  was  very  fast.  Split  second.  Os¬ 
wald’s  coming  toward  me  and  1  went 
forward  with  my  microphone  and 
again  1  said,  ‘Do  you  have  anything  to 
say  in  your  defense?’  And  just  as  I’m 
saying  that,  1  hear  two  or  three  foot¬ 
steps  and  this  black  flash  in  front  of 
me.  And  1  heard  a  bang  and  a  flash 
against  Oswald’s  sweater,  his  blue 
sweater.  1  can  see  the  flash.  And  1  look 
down  and  said,  ‘I’ve  been  shot. 

“1  said  to  myself,  ‘I’ve  been  shot.  1 
got  too  close  to  this.’  Then  1  realized  1 
wasn’t  shot,  but  here  is  Oswald  collaps¬ 
ing  and  moaning,  being  dragged  in,”  he 
said. 

“You’ll  come  upon  a  time  when  you 
are  met  with  a  story  like  this  perhaps, 
where  you  have  a  choice  of  shutting 
up,  freezing  and  doing  nothing  or  talk¬ 
ing  or  writing  or  taking  a  note  and  be¬ 
ing  cool,”  he  said. 

“1  had  that  choice  and  1  said  to  my¬ 
self,  ‘If  you  never  say  anything  ever 
again  into  a  microphone,  you  have  to 
say  it  now.  This  is  history.  You  will  be 
judged  on  these  words.  Your  entire  ex¬ 
istence.’  All  this  is  going  through  my 
mind  in  split  seconds. 

“And  1  said  the  only  thing  that  1 
could  say,  which  is  what  1  witnessed  in 
front  of  me:  ‘Oswald  has  been  shot.  A 
shot  rang  out.  There  is  a  struggle.’ 

“Now  how’s  that  for  brilliant  report¬ 
ing,  perceptive  reporting?”  Pappas  re¬ 
marked.  “1  really  didn’t  know  what  1 
was  saying  into  the  microphone,  but  1 
remember  going  down  on  one  knee  be¬ 
cause  1  saw  policemen  with  their  guns 
out  .  .  .  someone  was  yelling  at  me 
‘stop’  or  ‘freeze.’  1  forget  his  words.  But 
1  kept  on  broadcasting.” 

Photographer  Bob  Jackson  of  the 
Times  Herald  also  was  in  the  basement 
that  morning  and  captured  on  film  the 
precise  moment  when  Oswald  was 
shot. 

“The  news  media,  we  were  all  kind 
of  grouped  around  a  little  open  area,  so 
1  felt  like  I  should  pick  a  spot  and  be  in 
line  where  1  could  get  the  best  picture,” 
he  said.  “My  idea  was  to  prefocus  on  a 
spot  about  10  feet  away.  It  was  a  pretty 
routine  assignment,  really  ....  It’s  not 
an  unusual  situation,  except  for  the 
people  involved.” 

The  journalists  were  told  that  Os¬ 
wald  was  coming  down,  and  they  got 
ready. 

“1  was  looking  through  the  camera,” 
Jackson  said.  “They  brought  him  out 
into  the  open  space.  Now,  my  plan  was 
to  shoot  a  frame  there  and  then  back 
up  the  ramp  as  far  as  1  could  go  and 


continue  shooting  whatever  1  could  get 
as  they  put  him  in  one  of  the  vehicles. 

“So  as  he  stepped  into  the  clear 
space,  1  was  aware  of  someone  stepping 
out  in  front  of  me  to  block  my  view. 
And  1  remember  leaning  a  little  bit 
over  the  fender  of  the  car  .  .  .  and  it  all 
happened  very  fast. 

“He  only  took  maybe  two  steps. 
Brought  his  arm  up.  1  was  fortunate 
that  1  was  already  looking  through  the 
camera.  If  1  had  not  been  looking 
through  the  camera  and  1  would  have 
had  to  react  to  the  shooting  and  bring 
the  camera  up,  1  would  not  have  gotten 
the  shot  1  got. 

“So  he  fired  and  1  fired  almost  si¬ 
multaneously,”  Jackson  said. 

“And  then  all  hell  broke  loose.  One 
policeman,  1  remember,  running  up 
over  the  police  car,  over  the  hood,  over 
the  top,  down  the  trunk  and  into  the 
pile  as  they  were  wrestling  [the  shooter 
Jack]  Ruby  to  the  ground. 

“1  shot  another  frame  right  away,  but 
1  knew  my  strobe  would  not  recycle 
that  fast  ...  so  1  knew  it  would  be  a 
dark  frame,  but  1  shot  anyway. 

“And  then  the  next  thing,  there  was 
a  policeman  with  his  hand  on  my  cam¬ 
era,  shoving  me  back  along  with  the 
other  newsmen,  so  we  had  that  to  con¬ 
tend  with. 

“Then  finally,  after  they  had  re¬ 
moved  both  Ruby  and  Oswald  into  the 
building,  then  we  were  kept  there  until 
they  brought  an  ambulance  in  and 
transported  Oswald.  1  got  another  pic¬ 
ture  of  Oswald  when  he  was  lying  in 
the  ambulance,”  Jackson  said. 

When  the  newsmen  finally  were  al¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  basement,  Jackson 
called  the  paper  and  said  he  thought 
he  had  something  good.  In  the  dark¬ 
room  processing  his  film,  Jackson  said, 
“1  remember  letting  out  a  big  yell.  Our 
chief  photographer,  he  ran  out  to  the 
newsroom  and  said,  ‘We  got  something 
good.  We’ll  run  you  a  print.” 

OPC  awards 

THE  OVERSEAS  PRESS  Club  plans 
to  honor  all  journalists  killed  while  re¬ 
porting  the  news  when  it  hands  out  its 
President’s  Award  posthumously  to  four 
photojournalists  killed  in  Somalia  in 
July. 

At  its  annual  awards  dinner  April  26, 
the  New  York-based  group  will  give 
awards  to  representatives  of  Dan  Eldon, 
a  photographer  for  Reuters;  AP  photog¬ 
rapher  Hansi  Krauss;  and  Reuters  TV 
crew  members  Hosea  Maina  and  An¬ 
thony  Macharia. 


Diversity  coach 
explains  his  job  i 

ALY  COLON,  RECENTLY  named  to  I 

the  new  position  of  diversity  re¬ 
porter/coach  at  the  Seattle  Times,  offers 
a  clear  explanation  of  what  his  job  is  — 
and  is  not.  j 

“It’s  not  a  minority  affairs  beat  or  any  I 
other  kind  of  reporting  slot  intended  to 
concentrate  responsibility  for  coverage 
in  one  person,”  he  said. 

Colon,  formerly  an  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  said  he  was  picked  to  take  an  active 
leadership  role  in  working  with  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  to  promote  diversity 
in  stories,  story  ideas  and  story  execu¬ 
tion. 

“I’ll  move  through  the  newsroom, 
acting  as  a  sounding  board,  encouraging 
a  diverse  perspective  and  acting  as  a  re¬ 
source  for  reporters  and  editors  looking 
for  diversity,”  he  added. 

He  also  meets  regularly  with  depart¬ 
ment  teams  to  lead  discussions  about 
overall  diversity  coverage  and  assist 
them  in  making  coverage  more  sophis¬ 
ticated. 

“I’m  also  am  a  resource  on  diversity 
news  topics,”  he  continued.  “And  1 
spend  time  on  the  street  —  at  commu¬ 
nity  meetings  and  other  events  to  de¬ 
velop  understanding  and  contacts.” 

From  time  to  time.  Colon  also  writes 
about  subjects  that  reflect  the  popula¬ 
tion  changes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

“As  a  diversity  reporter,  1  hope  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  dynamics  of  diversity,  the 
way  it  impacts  on  our  lives  and  on  the 
issues  we  face  as  a  result  of  living  in  an 
increasingly  diverse  world,”  he  said. 

A  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  Colon  pre¬ 
viously  worked  at  the  Oakland  Press, 
Pontiac,  Mich.;  Everett,  Wash.,  Herald 
as  an  executive  editor;  and  Fairchild 
News  Service.  He  was  a  1992  Knight 
Center  Fellow  studying  race,  class  and 
ethnicity  and  a  Bagehot  Fellow  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  He  also  received  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties  Fellowship. 

Cowles  grants 

COWLES  MEDIA  FOUNDATION  of 
Minneapolis  has  awarded  grants  total¬ 
ing  $353,500  to  seven  organizations. 

Grant  recipients  were  the  Harriet 
Tubman  Women’s  Shelter,  Twin  Cities 
Public  Television,  Greater  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Churches,  Minnesota  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Book  Arts,  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra,  Graywolf  Press  and  North¬ 
western  University. 
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haven’t  really  penetrated  the  organiza¬ 
tion”  with  computers  and  new  media. 

But,  thanks  largely  to  his  pushing, 
Tribune  certainly  has  penetrated  new 
media  —  and  expanded  its  nonnews¬ 
paper  information  franchise. 

Just  in  the  past  year  or  so,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Tribune  has  launched  or  joined 
these  ventures: 

•  ChicagoLand  TV,  a  24-hour  local 
news  cable  channel  that  transmits  from 
a  suburban  studio  and  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  newsroom. 

•  Chicago  OnLine,  a  computer  in¬ 
formation  service  owned  by  Tribune 
and  affiliated  with  America  OnLine, 
in  which  Tribune  holds  an  11%  stake. 

•  Compton’s  Multimedia,  a  publish¬ 
er  of  interactive  information  and  en¬ 
tertainment  on  CD-ROM. 

•  Television  Food  Network,  a  24- 
hour  cable  network  with  programming 
dedicated  to  cooking,  nutrition  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects.  Tribune  owns  one-fifth 
of  the  venture. 

•  Peapod,  a  service  that  allows  users 
to  shop  for  groceries  by  personal  com¬ 
puter.  Tribune  owns  a  minority  stake  in 
the  Evanston,  111. -based  company. 

•  WB  Network,  which  Tribune’s 
eight  television  stations  will  carry  on 
this  planned  “fifth  network”  operated 
by  Time  Warner  Inc. 

Tribune  also  is  developing  interac¬ 
tive  news  programming  to  run  on  Time 
Warner’s  cable  system  in  Orlando. 

At  the  same  time.  Tribune  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  its  TV  entertainment 
programming,  which  now  includes 
Joan  Rivers’  new  Can  We  Shop  TV 
home-shopping  program,  Geraldo 
Rivera’s  talk  show  and  Soul  Train,  and 
soon  will  include  The  Road,  a  country 
music  video  producer. 

In  an  interview  before  becoming  the 
NAA  chairman,  Brumback  makes  it 
plain  that  —  just  as  Gates  approved  of 
Tribune’s  new  media  ventures  —  the 
newspaper  industry  as  a  whole  should 
he  moving  in  this  direction. 

“A  lot  of  [newspaper  executives]  read 
all  this  [information  about  new  media] 
and  don’t  think  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  them.  That’s  especially  true  with 
some  of  the  smaller  and  medium  pa¬ 
pers,”  he  said. 

Clearly,  Brumback  intends  to  use 
the  NAA’s  bully  pulpit  to  disabuse 
newspapers  of  that  notion. 

“1  think  the  window  [of  opportunity] 
is  open  and  1  think  newspapers  should 
be  moving  ...  to  stake  out  their  posi¬ 


tions.  They  have  a  wonderful  future  if 
they  prepare  for  it,”  he  said. 

On  a  personal  level,  Brumback  cer¬ 
tainly  is  prepared.  He  subscribes  to  just 
about  every  major  computer  database 
and  is  a  frequent  correspondent. 

Brumback  is  the  very  model  of  the 
“early  adopter.” 

For  example,  he  owns  a  personal 
data  assistant  but  laments  that  he  does 
not  have  one  with  wireless  transmis¬ 
sion  ability  —  “yet.” 

This  personal  exploration  of  cyber¬ 
space,  he  said,  has  convinced  him  that 
new  media  are  here  to  stay  —  and  so  is 
the  printed  newspaper. 

“1  think  the  quality  of  the  screen 
and  monitor  is  going  to  get  better  and 
better.  You’ll  be  able  to  transmit  pages 
and  zero  in  on  stories.  Tbe  technology 
will  be  there,”  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  Brumback  added  to  a 
40-something  reporter,  “1  don’t  see  it 
taking  the  place  of  print,  certainly  not 
in  my  lifetime  and  probably  not  in 
yours.” 

But  in  addition  to  convincing  other 
newspaper  executives  that  they  have 
new  media  opportunities,  Brumback 
said  the  industry  “still  has  selling  to  do 
...  to  reporters,  people  who  think  they 
have  to  get  paid  three  or  four  times  if 
their  [work]  runs  in  three  or  four  [me¬ 
dia].” 

“1  have  a  hard  time  [with  that],”  he 
added. 

On  the  subject  of  the  NAA,  howev¬ 
er,  Brumback  is  considerably  more  up¬ 
beat. 

He  likes  the  way  the  industry’s  lob¬ 
bying  has  produced  an  apparently  win¬ 
ning  compromise  on  the  entry  of  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  companies  into 
information  services. 

He  is  also  happy  with  the  progress  in 
building  the  industry’s  one  order/one 
bill  network. 

And  he  is  pleased  with  the  way  that 
the  NAA  has  consolidated  from  the 
various  specialized  “alphabet  associa¬ 
tions”  and  the  old  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

“What  existed  before,”  he  said, 
“made  sense  for  the  ’50s  or  ’60s,  but  it 
doesn’t  make  sense  for  the  ’90s  and  the 
future.  We’ve  got  to  speak  with  one 
voice.” 

Brumback,  65,  is  an  Ohio  native 
who  graduated  from  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  and  did  postgraduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toledo. 

He  won  a  Bronze  Star  as  an  Army 
first  lieutenant  during  the  Korean  War. 

Brumback  is  an  accountant  by  train¬ 
ing. 


He  left  Arthur  Young  &  Co.  in  1957 
to  join  Sentinel  Star  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel.  He  was  named 
president  and  CEO  of  Sentinel  Star  in 
1976. 

Five  years  later,  he  moved  to  Tri¬ 
bune’s  flagship  paper,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  He  was  named  president  and 
CEO  of  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  in  1981. 

In  1989,  Brumback  was  named  Tri¬ 
bune  president  and  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer. 

He  was  named  president  and  CEO 
in  1990  and  was  elected  chairman  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  1993. 


Thomson  earnings 
up  in  1993 

THOMSON  CORE,  THE  Canadian- 
based  newspaper,  information  and  trav¬ 
el  conglomerate,  reported  1993  earnings 
of  $277  million,  or  480  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $166  million,  or  300  a  share, 
in  1992. 

In  terms  of  average  currency  ex¬ 
change  rates  for  both  years,  1993  earn¬ 
ings  declined  from  $299  million,  or  520 
a  share,  in  1992. 

Revenues  declined  to  $5.8  billion  and 
operating  profit  before  amortization 
and  special  charges  was  reported  at  $731 
million,  up  in  absolute  terms  but  down 
compared  with  1992  operating  profit 
measured  at  average  exchange  rates. 

Special  charges  last  year  included 
$100  million,  $75  million  after  taxes,  for 
restructuring  newspaper  operations. 

At  average  currency  exchange  rates 
for  both  years,  Thomson  newspaper 
revenues  declined  slightly  to  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion,  as  operating  profit  declined  to 
$174  million,  excluding  amortization 
and  unusual  charges. 

Thomson  said  continued  recession¬ 
ary  conditions  at  many  newspapers  and 
resulting  lower  operating  profits  were 
“major  disappointments,”  hut  signs 
showed  improvement  near  the  end  of 
1993. 

Linage  during  the  year  slipped  3.4%, 
with  increases  at  smaller  papers  more 
than  offset  by  declines  at  larger  papers. 

Canadian  papers,  including  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  lost  5.8%. 
Linage  at  U.S.  papers  dipped  2.3%. 

Newspaper  operations  have  been  re¬ 
grouped  into  clusters,  and  marketing 
decisions  now  are  made  closer  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  company  said. 

Management  was  focused  on  its 
largest  metro  papers,  which  continue  to 
depress  earnings. 
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media,  but  not  really,  trying  to  affect 
what  the  news  media  do,  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  responsible  now  than  ever 
before,”  he  commented. 

“It’s  a  greater  challenge  than  ever 
before.” 

The  president  also  said  his  adminis¬ 
tration  is  reviewing  the  “secrecy  rules 
of  government,  and  we  expect  to 
change  them  and  make  available  a  lot 
more  records  than  have  been  available 
in  the  past.” 

Among  the  options  being  studied  is 
how  to  make  White  House  informa¬ 
tion  more  readily  available  to  the  me¬ 
dia  via  the  information  superhighway, 
he  said. 

Clinton  declined  to  comment  about 
the  military-media  relationship,  saying 
he  has  not  thought  it  through  and 
made  up  his  mind  yet. 


Benson 

Continued  from  page  2 1 

Benson  has  made  himself  available 
to  media  in  Utah  and  to  other  groups 
interested  in  hearing  his  story.  He 
helped  line  up  interviews  for  a  Repub¬ 
lic  reporter  doing  a  story  on  the 
church’s  recent  wave  of  excommunica¬ 
tions. 

In  September,  Benson  was  granted  a 
special  audience  in  Salt  Lake  City  with 
two  of  the  church’s  leading  apostles, 
Dallin  Oaks  and  Neal  Maxwell.  He 
was  allowed  to  ask  questions  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature  about  church  matters 
only  because  of  his  family  ties  to  the 
prophet  and  his  professional  status  as  a 
member  of  the  media.  Later,  Benson 
said,  he  broke  the  confidence  when  he 
believed  that  Oaks  had  lied  to  a  re¬ 
porter  about  what  was  said  in  the 
meeting. 

“He  has  committed  a  public  act  of 
deception,  dishonesty  and  moral  crim¬ 
inality,”  Benson  said.  “What  do  you  do? 
1  really  wrestled  with  that.” 

Not  long  after  that,  he  and  his  wife 
submitted  their  resignations  from  the 
church,  and  in  November,  the  resigna¬ 
tions  were  accepted.  The  couple  will 
let  their  children  decide  on  their  own 
whether  to  stay  in  the  church,  he  said. 

“1  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  abused 
in  this  kind  of  dysfunctional  system, 
where  they  try  to  manipulate  me,  con¬ 
trol  me,  silence  me,  try  to  deny  my 
right  to  speak  out,”  Benson  said.  “Be¬ 
cause  if  we  don’t  have  the  individual 


right  to  speak  out,  what  are  we?” 

Months  later,  old  family  ties  contin¬ 
ue  to  fester,  he  said,  especially  those 
with  his  parents. 

“There’s  a  sense  of  pain  and  a  loss  1 
detect  every  time  1  talk  with  them.  1 
think  they  kinda  wish  things  would  be 
back  the  way  they  were,  but  they  never 
will.  1  know  there’s  a  price  to  be  paid.” 

His  grandfather’s  condition  remains 
unchanged,  Benson  said. 

“This  is  really  the  ironic  and  won¬ 
derful  thing,”  he  said.  “He’s  the  one 
who  encouraged  me  to  go  into  editorial 
cartooning.  He  said,  ‘We  need  people 
to  stand  up  against  the  established  or¬ 
der  and  tell  us  the  truth  as  they  see  it.’  ” 

Benson  said  he  did  not  time  his  pub¬ 
lic  criticism  of  the  church  to  follow  his 
winning  the  Pulitzer. 

“All  the  Pulitzer  did,”  he  said,  “was 
give  additional  focus  to  what  1  was  say¬ 
ing.  It  was  an  amplifier.  1  didn’t  use  the 
Pulitzer  as  a  platform.” 

He  now  refers  to  his  former  church 
as  “Red  Square  on  Temple  Square,”  a 
reference  to  the  Mormon  Temple  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  church  is  going 
through  “a  totalitarian  mode,”  he  said. 

“1  wanted  to  be  a  good  Mormon,  but 
at  the  same  time,  1  wanted  to  be  truth¬ 
ful,  1  wanted  to  be  honest  and  1  want¬ 
ed  to  be  a  good  journalist.  1  found  over 
time  1  could  not  be  a  good  Mormon 
and  an  honest  individual.  1  kinda  had 
to  make  a  choice.” 


Blackmun 

Continued  from  page  42 

Hours,  allowing  it  to  broadcast  video¬ 
tape  made  in  a  meat-packing  plant 
with  an  employee’s  hidden  camera. 
The  employee  gave  the  tape  to  CBS 
for  its  report  on  food  contamination. 

Blackmun,  who  oversees  the  district 
in  which  the  case  took  place,  over¬ 
turned  the  ban  and  reiterated  the  strict 
burden  of  proof  that  must  be  shown  in 
cases  of  prior  restraint. 

In  addition,  he  wrote,  if  CBS  did 
obtain  the  tape  through  “calculated 
misdeeds,”  the  beef  company’s  remedy 
would  have  to  come  through  legal  ac¬ 
tion  after  the  fact. 

“That  opinion,”  Kirtley  said,  “brief 
as  it  was,  was  a  textbook  recapitulation 
[of  the  notion]  that  in  this  country, 
you’re  not  allowed  to  stop  the  press  or 
broadcast  media  from  publishing  infor¬ 
mation  that  may  be  defamatory. 

“1  cannot  overestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  doing  that,”  she  said, 
pointing  out  that  it  could  be  a  tactic 


used  by  big  companies  seeking  to  stop 
unflattering  press  reports. 

Blackmun  also  has  been  crucial  in  5- 
4  decisions. 

“His  generally  solid  position  in  favor 
of  a  strong  First  Amendment  has  been 
very  helpful,”  Van  Alstyne  said.  “He’s 
written  very  few  doctrinal  opinions, 
but  his  position  has  been  important. 
The  court  is  frequently  divided  5-4.” 

While  Van  Alstyne  said  he  “shares 
in  the  general  gratitude”  for  Black- 
mun’s  contributions,  he  views  Black- 
mun’s  writings  as  more  personal  than 
doctrinal  and  thinks  people  have  been 
impressed  “by  the  poignancy  of  his 
writings.” 

“His  opinions  are  more  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  political  public  rather 
than  dealing  with  questions  of  sub¬ 
stantial  law,”  Van  Alstyne  said. 

Although  Blackmun  has  been  an 
important  deciding  vote.  Van  Alstyne 
said,  those  positions  have  enjoyed  a 
substantial  majority. 

“It’s  implausible  that  they  will  be 
eroded  by  whomever  Clinton  ap¬ 
points,”  he  said.  “With  [Justice  Ruth 
Bader]  Ginsburg  on  board,  that  deci¬ 
sion  already  is  secure. 

“Among  the  people  mentioned  so 
far,  1  don’t  know  of  anyone  mentioned 
who  is  so  right-leaning,  nor  is  the  right 
of  the  court  such  a  majority,  that  it  will 
make  much  difference,”  he  added. 

Free  press  attracts 
libel  suits 
in  Hungary 

HUNGARIAN  JOURNALISTS  ARE 
finding  out  that  the  downside  of  press 
freedom  is  the  freedom  to  sue  the  press 
for  libel. 

While  there  was  little  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  a  libel  suit  when  the  Communist 
Party  controlled  the  media,  a  freer  and 
more  aggressive  press  since  the  party 
collapsed  four  years  ago  has  inspired  the 
wrath  of  politicians  and  business  offi¬ 
cials  bent  on  exacting  punishment  in 
court  for  perceived  slights  to  their  repu¬ 
tations. 

In  Budapest,  the  number  of  libel  cas¬ 
es  tried  in  city  court  last  year  soared 
more  than  50%  to  more  than  600,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported. 

The  flurry  of  suits  has  prompted  news 
organizations  to  hire  in-house  lawyers 
and  to  re-examine  their  ethics  as  they 
face  libel  penalties  of  fines  or  up  to  a 
year  in  jail. 
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Names,  titles,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers, 
membership  directories,  journalism  schools  and  faculty, 
newspaper  representatives,  foreign  correspondents,  brokers 
and  appraisers... and  more. 

•  Section  VIII— Who’s  Where 

A  listing  of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  title,  newspaper  and  phone 
number. 

More  than  250,000  Newspaper  Facts! 


1994  EDITION  ON  CD-ROM,  TOO! 

Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly 
With  a  CD-ROM  drive  linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have 
access  to  Year  Book  information  instantly.  A  fully  indexed, 
searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out  Year  Book 
information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast 

The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display  capability 
of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  lists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data 

All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in  a  wide 
range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF, 

ASCII,  etc. 

Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings 
The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased  with  listing  capabilities, 
too.  Customize  mailing  lists  for  each  of  your  communications 
projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections 

The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year  Book  data 
for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspapers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s 
Where  sections.. .names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of 
responsibility,  plus  other  critical  information  about 
newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and  service  companies. 


For  answers  to  technical  questions  about  the 
CD-ROM,  call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  444. 


Order  Now! 


Pricing 


Mail  your  order  and  payment  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year 
Book,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account,  call 
(212)  675-4380,  ext  333. 

Payments  must  accompany  all  orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and 
Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply  proper  street 
address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to  P.O. 
boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


One  to  four  copies:  $1(X)  per  copy 

Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more:  $92  per  copy 

International  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  copy 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities:  $495 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  with  listing  capabilities:  $895 

Network  versions  are  available.  Please  call 
(212)  675-4380,  ext.  333  for  pricing. 


Classified  Advertism 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia,  auto  history.  (810)  573- 
2755. 


SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone: 
(212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212)  254- 
7646. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia, 
nostalgia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  NY  Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount 
Vernon,  NY  11552.  (914)  664-8780. 


PRACTICING  PHYSICIAN-authored 
weekly  column  since  July  1992  - 
humanistic,  socioeconomic,  and  poli¬ 
tical  issues  concerning  today's 
healthcare  field.  Call  or  write  for  sam¬ 
ple  and  rates.  Marc  A.  Flitter,  MD,  104 
E.  2nd  St.,  Erie,  PA  16507.  (814)  877- 
7080. 


I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
the  funniest  humor  column  in  the 
history  of  Western  Civilization. 
(Hey,  don't  laugh  till  you  read  it.) 
"Blundering  On"  is  fast-paced  fun  for 
a  wide  audience.  650  words.  Winner, 
Washington  Press  Association  FIRST 
PLACE  awards,  1 993  AND  1 994. 
Save  your  paper  from  folding— call  for 
free  samples.  (61 9)  435-251 4. 


WARNING:  "IN  A  NUTSHELL"  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  have  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  103 14,  (718)  698-6979. 


PUBUCATIONS 


40  TAXI  STORIES  from  the  weekly  col¬ 
umn  Midnight  Cabby.  Banned  at  Stan¬ 
ford.  Send  $9.95  postpaid  to:  Midnight 
Cabby  (B.J.M.U.  '68),  3790  El  Camino 
Real  #327,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94306. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843 


What  I  cannot  love,  I  overlook. 


EDITORS:  For  your  MATURE  readership, 
take  out  a  FREE  8  weeks  trial  of  “SENIOR 
CLINIC",  since  1981  America's  ONLY 
specialist  written  columns  on  Senior 
Health.  Weekly,  600  words,  samples, 
rates.  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  104-3283 
Casorso  Road,  Kelowna,  B.C.,  Canada 
VI W  3L6,  Phone  (604)  868-8603. 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


WEATHER  SERVICES 


AVAILABLE  SOON!  1994  EditOT  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact  E&P's  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380 


♦  ♦  ♦  ACCU-WEATHER  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Accurate,  ottroctive  weother  pages 
help  you  compete  against  other 
media  and  out-of-town  dailies.  Used 
by  AP  and  150  individual  newspa¬ 
pers.  Call  for  FREE  information. 
(814)  234-9601  x400. 


Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929-1259 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


MAGAZINE  FRANCHISES  for  sale. 
Geared  for  target  markets.  Two  person 
operations  with  40%  profit.  Average 
first  year  income  $104,000.00- 
$156,(XX).(X).  Crimewatch  magazine/ 
veterans  magazine/lafemme  maga¬ 
zine.  $15,000.  (901)  767-7002  or 
(901)767-7114 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)  536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
POBox  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3(X)8,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 


John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozzeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  ^xton-N. England  (617)  446-071 1 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601 )  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Eclwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631-5709 


BILL  MAnHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3(X)8,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

A  friend  should  be  a  master  at  guessing 
and  keeping  still. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
921 0  Thornton  Rd.  -  Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  10(X) 

33W  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 

_ Lon  W.  Williams _ 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 

51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-  Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(21 4)  520-7025  FAX  (21 4)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


NEWSPAPER  PROS  seek  equity 
investors  for  a  growing  company.  Box 
06873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Iowa  suburban  weekly; 
$200,000  gross;  great  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Contact  John  van  der  Linden, 
broker,  PO  Box  275,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 
51360.  Phone:  (712)  336-2805. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 
Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santa  Fe, 

Albuquerque,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 

(505)  986-0105 

SEND  FOR  LIST.  Texas  newspapers, 
NEWSPAPER  -  weekly/TMC  near  some  owner  financing.  Bill  Berger, 


NORTHEAST  ILUNaS 
Group  of  weeklies  doing  nearly 
$600,000  in  1993,  with  22.79%  net, 
now  available.  Publisher  retiring.  For 
details,  contact  Dave  Kramer,  Molding- 
Kramer  &  Assoc.,  PO  Box  472,  Gibson 
City,  IL  60936.  (217)784-4736. 


Eugene.  Macs.  80K  terms,  c/o  News¬ 
paper,  322  Broken  Oak  Lp.,  Eugene, 
OR  97405. 


Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATKDNS 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


MIDWESTERN  GROUP  interested  in 
acquiring  large  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers.  All  contocts  will  be  k^t  con¬ 
fidential.  Contact;  Rabert  Bradford  II, 
Mainstream  Newspapers,  Box  58, 
Northfield,  Minnesota  55057. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


RESPEOED,  EXPERIENCED,  successful 
community  newspaper  managers  ready 
to  buy  paper.  Search  is  limited  to  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  grossing  $500K  to 
2  million.  All  replies  confidential. 
Respond  to  Box  06898,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write; 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Carlbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  METROLINER  22"  cut-off  by 
64.5",  1  mono  unit,  2  3-C  units,  4 
RTF's,  new  1977.  Webeq  International, 
Inc.  (708)  459-9700. 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used,  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (21 4)  869-2844. 


KIRK-RUDY  4  into  1  Inserting  Machine 
with  labeling  base.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  $15,000.00.  Call  (404) 
428-5817. 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  coneyors 
200"  long  each 


Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFAQURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 


VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  1994  MARKET  GUIDE  is 
available  through  our  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

CIRCUUTION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


Friendship  is  the  pleasing  game  of 
interchanging  praise. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


MAILROOM 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  ond  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-52 1 8  or  (800)  74 1  - 1 937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPLETE  MYCRO-TEK  4000  System 
with  two  550  controllers  and  eleven 
terminals.  Completely  operational. 
Includes  spare  parts  kits.  Sale  subject  to 
court  approval.  Call  IWANNA,  Inc. 
(704)  255-0754. 


PREPRESS 


For  Sale 

FIIM  PROCESSOR 
With  auto  scanner 
Pako  26  ML 

With  Dupont  command  blender 
Call  Loo  (201^2-2121 


COMMUNITY: 

1 984  GOSS  SSC  22  3/4  CUTOFF 
3-  2  HIGHS 
6-  FLOOR  UNITS 
2-  FOLDERS  WITH  QUARTER 
URBANITE: 

6-  UNITS 

DAUPHIN  GRAPHICS  1(800)346-61 19 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4  with 
3  hign  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.a. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS  -WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  nxiilroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (8 16)  887-2762. 


IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  add  on  Metro  units  22  3/4  . 
4  to  8  Unit  Horris  VI 5D. 

2  to  10  Unit  Harris  VI 5A. 

Call  John  Velilla  (91 3)  541  -8886. 


CALL  ABOUT  OUR  LOW  CONTRACT  RATES  (212)  675-4380 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Are  You 

Expbring  Opportunities  To  Decrease 
Market  Churn,  Customer  Complaints  & 
Overall  Cost  Per  Order,  VVhile 
Increasing  The  Professionalism 
Of  Your  Tdemarketing  Program? 

Available  For  Short  Term  & 
Auxilliary  Campaigns. 

The  CIRCULATION  SALES  COMPANIES 
Subsidiaries  of  Sunset  Crews,  Inc. 

1(800)877-7176 

Where  It's  NOT  Just  Another  Colli! 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  coast  to  coast 
John  Dinan  -  John  Lyons 
(214)  352-1123 

CONVERT  to  private  delivery  and  new 
distribution  start-up.  TMC/ saturation  pro¬ 
ducts.  Call  Midwest  Independent  Postal 
(616)324-1008 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-661 1 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Now  There  Is  An  Alternative! 

Start  Verification 
Stop-Saver  Programs 
Upgrade  Projects 

Unequaled  Service  &  Support 
From  A  Professionally 
Managed  Service  Bureau 
High  Quality  Results... Guaranteed! 

INFORMATIONAL  SERVICES,  INC. 
1(800)260-1488 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 

RfCOLUMN  ADVERT1SEAAENTS:  Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Friday  Spm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


ECfP*t  Classifieil 


The  newspaper 
industty's 
meeting  place. 
(ZU)  675*4380 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SOimERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  wfial  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Coll  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 
Stop  Savers  and  more 
Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 


A  danger  foreseen  is  half  avoided. 

Thomas  Fuller 


CONSULTANTS 


45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)272-6173. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


FREE  AOZ  DEUVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
TO  NEVYSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  Fox. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


ARE  YOUR  PRESS  DRIVES  KEEPING 
YOU  AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 


ICS  Has  20  plus  years  experience 
correcting  drive  problems  and  has 
develops  unique  techniques  to 
nrKxJernize  press  drives  &  controls. 

CALL(413)  739-1 113 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
UnsaU  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQIONI 
30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


Common  sense  is  instinct.  Enough  of  it 
is  genius. 

George  Bernard  Show 


ACCOUNTING 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 

The  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  publisher  of 
Wisconsin's  two  largest  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  an  opening  for  Assistant  Con¬ 
troller.  The  successful  candidate  will 
direct  and  support  the  accounting, 
budgeting  and  financial  analysis  furK- 
tions. 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include; 

*  BS  degree;  CPA  preferred. 

*  5  years  of  accounting,  financial  analy¬ 
sis,  financial  systems  and  PC  spreod- 
sh^. 

*  Excellent  organizational,  analytical 
and  budgeting  skills. 

*  3-5  years  of  management  experietKe. 

Our  newspaper  offers  competitive 
salary,  with  an  excellent  benefits 
package,  including  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  ownership  of  the  com¬ 
pany  through  slock  purchase. 

PLEASE  SEND  OR  FAX(41 4)224-2897 
RESUME,  INCLUDING  CURRENT 
SALARY,  TO; 

Joumd/Sentinel,  ItK. 
Employment  Office  (1 820AC) 

PO  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201-0661 
EOE 


The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine 
but  hope. 

WiKom  Shakespeare 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  lor  a  small  elite 
publishing/consulting  firm  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Los  Angles  and  offices  in 
Moscow,  London,  Qalgary,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Responsible  for  hands-on 
management  or  high-end,  limited- 
circulation  journal,  multi-client  studies, 
and  proprietary  consulting  reports. 
Duties  range  from  long-term  planning 
to  interfacing  with  printers.  Publications 
cover  international  politics,  foreign 
investment  and  energy  issues.  Must 
have  at  least  3  years  of  senior  editorial 
experience,  strong  managerial  skills, 
and  interest  in  international  business/ 
foreign  affairs.  Please  send  C.V.,  sabry 
requirements,  and  sample  materials  to: 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Zone  4  34M  Morning  daily  seeking 
General  Manager  to  oversee  day-to- 
day  operation  of  newspaper.  Candi¬ 
date  must  possess  strong  management 
experience  in  newspaper  indust^  with 
emphasis  on  marketing  skills.  Candi¬ 
date  should  be  prepared  to  develop 
and  implement  marketing  strategy  and 
lead  professional  newspaper  team. 

Full  company  benefits  including  401 K 
Pbn.  Excellent  sabry  and  benehts.  Sub¬ 
mit  camplete  resume  along  with  salary 
requirements  to  Box  06884,  Editor  & 
Publish^. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  FL  weekly  near 
Orlando  needs  strong  sales  oriented 
GM  who  wants  full  responsibility  and 
community  involvement.  Salary,  irKen- 
tives,  benefits.  Fax  resume  to  (813) 
788-7987. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  (or  small 
daily  newspaper  in  Midwest.  Needs  to 
be  abb  to  lead  hy  exompb.  Circulation 
or  advertising  background  helpful, 
sabs  experience  and  P&L  responsibility 
required.  Send  resume,  letter  of 
qualification  and  sabry  history  to:  Box 
06887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
We  require  a  proven  team  leader, 
trainer,  motivator,  and  problem  solver 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience 
in  newspaper  advertising  management. 
Must  have  a  solid  track  record  of 
creative  approaches  to  expanding  the 
newspaper's  share  of  market,  a  sense 
of  urgency,  and  attention  to  detail. 
Send  complete  resume,  cover  letter,  list 
of  rebrences,  tear  sheets,  and  samples 
of  promotional  materials  to;  The  Mon¬ 
terey  County  Herald,  President,  PO  Box 
271 ,  Monterey,  CA  93942.  EOE. 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Our  ad  director  has  been  promoted 
within  our  company.  We  are  looking 
br  an  aggressive,  do  whatever  it  takes 
to  get  the  job  done  type  of  person.  This 
13,500  Daily/Sunday  has  an  outstand¬ 
ing  staff  ana  a  nrarket  with  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Elizabeth  City  is  locatecT 45  minutes 
west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  with  opportunities 
for  advancement  within  our  company. 
Send  or  Fax  resume  to:  Richard  D. 
Brown,  Publisher,  The  Daily  Advance, 
PO  Box  588,  Elizabeth  City,  NC  27909 
(919)  335-4415 


SOUTHWEST  OHIO,  27,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  is  looking  (or  a  tenacious 
retail  sabs  person  vmo  has  the  ability 
to  develop  a  high  potential  suburban 
Cincinnati  territory.  We  ofbr  an  open- 
ended  incentive  plan  and  good  benefits 
including  a  401 K.  Send  a  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Mike  Bennett,  The  Journal- 
News,  228  Court  Street,  Hamilton,  OH 
45011. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER  75,000  circulation 
needs  display  advertising  sales  rep  (or 
TV  guide.  Excellent  opportunity  (or 
aggressive  individual.  K.  A.  Lesnar, 
1(800)  843-6805,  Mondoy-Fridoy,  8-5 
CST. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  AAANAGER 

The  Romeo  Observer  is  a  6,000  plus 
ABC  circulation  weekly  newspaper 
which,  with  two  other  publications, 
blankets  a  retail  zone  of  1 7,000  homes 
in  a  mostly  affluent  area.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  at  least  10  years 
experience  with  proven  sales,  man¬ 
agement  and  creative  skills,  of  course. 
But  most  of  all,  a  manager  must 
recognize  that  revenue  in  the  nineties 
requires  expertise  in  new  business, 
special  sections  and  other  strategies  br 
reaching  market  potential.  Romeo  is  an 
attractive  area  in  which  to  live,  a  small 
community  with  excellent  schools  and 
community  activities.  Shopping,  recrea¬ 
tion,  education  and  other  opportunities 
are  nearby.  The  opening  is  the  result  of 
retirement.  Send  resume,  career  goals, 
earnings  expectations  with  supporting 
information  in  confidence  to  Publisher, 
The  Romeo  Observer,  Box  96,  Romeo, 
Ml  48065. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  br  advertising  sabs 
manager  br  award-winning  suburban 
newspaper  group.  Energetic,  successbl 
candidate  must  have  the  demonstrated 
ability  to  lead,  motivate  and  manage 
our  advertising  sabs  staff.  Company  to 
use  innovative  direct  marketing  tecnni- 
ques  as  part  of  sales  efbrt.  Key  respon¬ 
sibility  will  be  to  insure  revenue  growth 
through  creative  solutions  to  our 
customers'  marketing  needs.  Great  sup¬ 
port  staff.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus, 
retirement  program  and  benefits  avail¬ 
able  to  right  person.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Dixie  Cavner,  Publisher, 
Bellevue  Leader,  Box  1219,  Bellevue, 
NE  68005. _ 

NEWSPAPER  AD  SALES:  The  Complete 
Guide  to  Job  Finding,  Facts,  and  Fore¬ 
casts.  $18.95  (206)868-3317. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link  of  the 
newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884< 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MIDWEST  6-DAY  A.M. 


Trade  newspaper,  the  leader  in  its 
industry,  seeks  experienced,  aggressive 
sales  person  for  advertising  soles,  CXir 
customers  are  industry  leaders.  An  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  a  mature  pro¬ 
fessional.  ^cellent  commission  structure 
should  make  mid  5  figures  in  first  year. 
Send  resume  to:  Construction  Equip¬ 
ment  Guide,  Attn:  Soles  Manager,  PO 
Box  1 56,  Glenside,  PA  1 9038. 

CLASSIFIED  ALTTOMOTIVE 
MANAGER 

The  Southeast's  largest  newspaper  is 
searching  for  a  goal-oriented,  high- 
energy  person  to  lead  their  Automotive 
Division  to  new  and  higher  levels  of 
achievement.  The  previous  manager 
hos  moved  to  a  higher  level  of  man¬ 
agement  in  the  company  and  left  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
You  will  be  responsible  for  a  division  of 
1 3  outside  sales  people,  one  telephone 
salesperson  and  four  support  people 
that  currently  produce  in  excess  of  $50 
million  annually  and  nearly  50%  of  the 
department's  total  linage.  This  company 
offers  competitive  salary  and  bonus 
opportunities,  liberal  company  benefits 
including  paid  vacation,  medical  and 
major  medical  plans,  401 -K,  and  much 
more. 

If  you  think  you're  ready  for  this 
challenge,  mail  your  resume  with  cover 
letter  telling  us  vwiy  you  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  this  position.  Include  your 
salary,  bonus  expectations  and  why 
you  want  to  make  this  move. 

All  applicants  are  assured  strict  con¬ 
fidence  so  tell  us  when  and  how  to  con¬ 
tact  you. 

Reply  in  confidence  to: 

Box  Number  06888 
Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

This  person  will  be  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  Inside  Sales  staff: 
motivating  and  coaching,  working  with 
staff  to  develop  new  business,  imple¬ 
menting  sales  contests  and  incentives, 
evaluating  and  monitaring  staff  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  responding  to  customer 
service  questions.  Other  related  duties 
will  be  assigned  including  pbnning  and 
development  of  an  advertising 
Telemarketing  function. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  with  2  to 
3  years  of  supervisory  experience 
within  a  telephone  sales  environment. 
Qualified  candidates  should  have  a 
positive  sales  management  style,  strong 
verbal  and  written  communication  skilK 
and  the  ability  to  interact  with  employ¬ 
ees  in  a  positive  manner  and  implement 
new  sales  programs.  Prior  Classified 
Advertising  experience  within  an 
inbound/autbound  telemarketing 
enviranment  and  computer  skills  are 
preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package. 

Applicants  should  send  a  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  The  Patriot  Ledger, 
Human  Resources  Manager,  400 
Crown  Colony  Drive,  Quincy.  MA. 
021 69.  All  replies  are  confidential. 

As  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  we 
encoura^  minorities  to  apply. 


We  are  looking  for  an  innovative  ad 
manager  willing  to  lead  by  example. 
Must  nave  management  experience 
and  willingness/ability  to  share 
expertise. 

Sell  us  on  why  you  are  the  right  person 
for  this  position. 

We  are  ready  to  offer  competitive  com¬ 
pensation. 

Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Publisher 

Peru  Tribune 
26  West  Third 
Peru,  IN  46970 
No  Phone  Calls. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

We  seek  a  Mac  wizard  with  the 
imagination  and  creativity  to  produce 
reader-grabbing,  full-color  graphics 
and  the  nuts-and-bolts  knowledge  to 
turn  out  maps,  info-boxes,  bar  graphs, 
and  pie  charts  to  complement  our 
stories.  This  is  a  key  position  in  our 
newsroom  team  and  your  ideas  and 
enthusiasm  are  more  important  to  us 
than  your  experience.  We  are  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  your  talent.  We  are  a 
prize-winning  35,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  Zone  2.  Women  and  minorities 
urged  to  apply.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  BLIND  BOX  #06895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR  sought  for  mid¬ 
size  daily.  Tasks  include  breaking  news 
graphics,  comprehensive  infographics, 
illustrations  and  production  work. 
Strong  art  skills  and  knowledge  of 
Macintosh  computers  and  relatecT  pro¬ 
grams  needed.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  portfolio  to  Jim  Willis, 
M.E.,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

ELEORONIC  ILLUSTRATOR: 

With  thorough  knowledge  of  ALXDBE 
ILLUSTRATOR,  PHOTOSHOP  and 
QUARK.  SA&A,  Inc.  is  a  progressive 
Atlanta,  GA  graphic  design  firm.  Job 
requires  prior  work  in  newspaper  or 
other  hi-production  environment  with  a 
BFA  degree  preferred.  $30's.  Call 
Nancy  at  (404)636-01  34,  Fax  633- 
2277. _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Mid-size  daily  near  San  Francisco,  part 
of  The  Gannett  Co.,  seeks  graphics  art¬ 
ist  with  Macintosh  and  page  design 
skills.  We  hove  an  excellent  offset  color 
press,  use  high-end  paper  stock  and 
value  creative  approaches  to  presenting 
news.  Long-term  opportunities  for 
career  development.  Need  2  years  af 
experience.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to:  Mike  Townsend,  Editor,  Marin  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal,  PO  Box  151790,  San 
Rafael,  CA  94915-1790. 

It  is  a  painful  thing  to  look  at  your  own 
trouble  and  know  that  you  yourself,  and 
no  one  else  has  made  it. 

Sophocles 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTISTS 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  newspaper 
roup  seeks  graphic  artists  to  join  its 
esign  team.  We  are  looking  for  can¬ 
didates  offering  skills  in  infographics, 
illustration  and  page  design.  We  are 
also  seeking  candidates  vrho  can  offer 
management  ability.  Macintosh  experi¬ 
ence  in  Quark,  Illustrator,  Photosnop, 
etc.,  a  must.  Send  a  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Chris  Campos, 
Managing  Editor,  Abmeda  Newspaper 
Group,  4770  Willow  Rood,  Pleasanton, 
CA  94558.  Phone:  (510)  416-4862. 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

A  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  Duluth, 
MN,  a  picturesque  city  built  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  Lake  Superior,  is  in  urgent 
need  of  a  graphics  artist.  Can  you 
create  display  graphics  that  entice 
readers  and  convey  complex  informa¬ 
tion?  Are  you  a  blend  of  reporter, 
researcher  and  artist  who  loves  to  get 
out  to  the  scene  of  a  story  and  then  tell 
it  in  a  new  and  vivid  way?  Do  you  bve 
to  work  closely  with  reporters  and 
editors  to  present  information  in  excit¬ 
ing  ways?  Are  you  a  risk-taker?  If  this 
sounds  like  you,  please  apply.  Send 
resume,  autobiographical  sketch  and 
work  samples  to:  Vicki  Sue  Gowler, 
executive  editor,  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
PO  Box  169000,  Duluth,  MN  55816- 
9000 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
daily  under  10,000.  Hands  on, 
aggressive,  take  charge,  goal  oriented, 
highly  organized,  sales  and  service 
driven  with  a  proven  record  of  circub- 
tion  success  are  just  a  few  of  the 
qualities  we  are  looking  for.  If  you  feel 
you  hove  these  to  offer,  bt  us  know  by 
sending  your  resume  along  with  sabry 
requirements  in  strict  confidence  to:  Box 
06891 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING 

SYSTEMS  SUPPORT  ENGINEER:  Multi- 
site  growing  newspaper  group  seeks 
experienced  individual  to  install, 
upgrade  and  maintain  its  Macintosh 
based  editorial/advertising/pagination 
desktop  publishing  systems.  Applicant 
must  hove  hands  on  experience  with  all 
Macintosh  hardware,  PC  file  and  OPI 
servers,  software  RIPS,  Novell  networks, 
data  communications,  and  film  and 
paper  imaging  devices.  Experience  in 
operating  Quark,  Pagemaker,  Photo¬ 
shop,  Multi-Ad  Creator,  and  network 
applications  software  is  a  must. 
Excellent  training  and  communication 
skills  are  also  required.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits  package 
along  with  a  great  Mid  Atlantic  loca¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp. 
PO  Box  600,  Easton,  MD  21601  Attn: 
F.  Ross. 

EDITORIAL 

ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  experienced 
reporter  to  provide  general  news  and 
photo  coveroge  of  beautiful  fishing  com¬ 
munity  (population  3,800).  Fax  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  with  3  professiorral  referen¬ 
ces  and  three  clips  to  Petersburg  Pilot, 
(907)  772-4871 ,  Attn:  Lori  Thomson, 
Editor.  (Phone:  907-772-9393) 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR 
Daily  in  northwest  New  Jersey  needs 
news-oriented  day  editor  to  supervise 
reporters.  Needs  insight  and  interest  in 
local  news,  [deadline  pressures  reward 
swift  layout  and  editing  talents.  Special 
section  and  weekend  vmrk  probable. 
Please  send  resume,  clips,  sabry  history 
to  Kent  Roeder,  editor.  New  Jersey 
Herald,  2  Spring  St.,  Newton,  NJ 
07860 

BUREAU  CHIEF 

Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes'  News  Bureau 
has  a  unique  opportunity  br  a  strong 
writer,  editor  and  versatile  reporter. 
PS&S  needs  a  solid  pro  for  its  Japan 
Bureau  at  Yokota  Air  Base  near  Tokyo. 
U.S.  citizenship  and  strong  reporting 
experience  on  a  U.S.  daily  newspaper 
are  required.  Knowledge  of  the  military 
and  of  Asia  would  be  an  asset.  The 
reporter  will  provide  news  and  feature 
coverage  of  the  U.S.  military  and  of 
events  of  special  interest  ta  military  and 
military-connected  readers  throughout 
the  Western  Pacific.  Will  also  supervise 
at  least  orte  reporter.  Compensation  will 
depend  on  experience  but  will  include 
salary  of  no  less  than  $27,000  per  year 
and  a  variable  tax-free  post  allowance 
currently  $5,600  per  year.  Benefits 
include  free  government  housing, 
access  to  military  shopping,  medical 
and  recreational  facilities  and  to 
Department  of  Defense  schools.  Apply 
by  sending  Department  of  Army  Form 
3433,  available  at  U.S.  Army  installa¬ 
tions,  and  a  narrative  describing  expe¬ 
rience.  If  applicatian  farms  are 
unavailable,  write  ta  us  for  one.  If  you 
claim  veteran's  preference,  include 
copy  of  discharge  (DD  Form  214).  All 
Application  materials  must  be  received 
no  later  than  10  June  1994.  Contact 
Civilian  Personnel  Manager,  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002,  APO  AP 
96337-0110.  Phone  from  U.S.:  011- 
(81  3)  3401-891  3.  (An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer). 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Are  you  a  team  player  who  has  busi¬ 
ness  writing  in  your  blood?  Do  you 
thrive  on  beating  the  competition  and 
appreciate  the  need  ta  use  words  and 
graphics  ta  grab  the  reader?  The  Vin¬ 
dicator,  a  100,000  circulation  PM, 
wants  an  experierKed  business  reporter 
ta  write  business  news  and  features.  If 
you  fill  the  bill,  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  ta  Anthony 
G.  Poglia,  Senior  Regional  Editor,  The 
Vindicator,  PO  Box  780,  Youngstown, 
OH.  44501-0780.  No  phone  calls 
please. 

COPY  EDITOR:  One  of  the  bstest  grow¬ 
ing  dailies  in  the  nation  is  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  editor.  Editing, 
headline  writing  and  design  skills 
required.  Pagination  experierKe  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Please  send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Ben  Wood,  The  Stuart 
News,  1939  So.  Federal  Hwy,  Stuart, 
FL  34994. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Community 
weekly  seeks  journalist  with  first  rate 
writing,  editing  skills,  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  experience,  knowledge  of 
Jewish  traditions.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  clips  to  Flo  Eckstein,  Publisher, 
Jewish  News,  7220  N.  1 6th  St.,  Ste  G, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85020. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR  -  We're  seeking  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  or  equivalent  who  wants 
to  step  up  to  city  editor.  We  require  three 
years  experience  at  daily  newspapers, 
one  in  a  supervisory  role.  We  need  a 
fast,  organized,  deadline-oriented 
editor  to  work  with  the  managing  editor 
on  editing,  directing  reporters  and  story 
planning.  Salary  in  the  $30,000-plus 
range,  benefits  include  a  401 K  plan. 
This  position  is  open  now.  Respond  to 
Box  06889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  someone  with  strong 
writing  and  editorial  skills  who  knows 
how  to  motivate  people.  The  paper  is 
The  Messenger-Inquirer  in  Owensboro, 
KY,  one  of  the  nation's  best  small 
dailies.  We  have  a  circulation  of 
33,000  and  a  staff  that  serves  its 
readers  by  striving  for  journalistic 
excellence.  Send  resume  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Bob  Ashley,  Editor,  The 
Messenger-Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302.  EOE 

COPY  EDITOR  (SPORTS) 

The  Houston  Post  currently  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  available  for  a  Sports  Copy  Editor. 
Will  edit  sports  copy,  manage  sports 
wire  copy  and  layout  and  design  sports 
pages.  Requires  2  -  4  years  experience 
at  a  daily  newspaper.  Strong  sports 
knowledge.  Must  be  able  to  work  on 
deadline.  Strong  spelling  and  grammar 
skills.  Five  days  a  week,  usually  5:00 
pm  to  1:00  am.  Excellent  benefits, 
interested  candidates  may  send 
resume/clippings  to  The  Houston  Post,  | 
Attention  George  Woods,  Sports 
Department,  4747  Southwest  Freeway, 
Houston,  Texas  77027.  EOE  M/F/ 
VET/DISABLED 

COPY  EDITOR  (SPORTS) 

A  mid-size  Knight-Ridder  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Georgia  has  a  position  avail¬ 
able  for  a  copy  editor  with  layout  and 
other  desk  duties  in  sports.  Position  calls 
for  editing  staff  and  wire  copy.  1  -2 
years  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Chuck  Williams/ Sports  Editor, 
The  Ledger-Enquirer,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Col- 
umbus,GA  31 902-0711 _ 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 
We  want  a  strong  page  designer  who 
knows  the  difference  between  short  and 
succinct,  wants  to  massage  copy  not  cut 
it,  writes  unconventional  heads  that  cap¬ 
ture  readers'  attention  AND  a  story's 
soul.  Our  ideal  candidate  will  believe 
content  and  design  are  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  and  that  investigative  reporters 
and  photographers  aren't  the  only 
journalists  with  passion.  If  you  want  to 
work  for  an  innovative,  award-winning 
daily  that's  not  satisfied  with  its  success, 
send  resume  and  tearsheets  by  May  6 
to:  Terri  Kuhle,  Human  Resources  Man¬ 
ager,  Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box  311, 
Decatur,  IL  62525. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  51 36 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITORS/PAGINATORS 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  newspaper 
roup  seeks  talented  and  experienced 
esk  personnel.  Our  news  production 
center  paginates  five  doily  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  over 
200,000.  We  are  looking  for  both  rim 
editors  and  page  designers  to  work  on 
our  Harris  XP2T  pagination  system  and 
PC-based  editing  system.  We  welcome 
all  levels  of  experience,  including  recent 
college  graduates.  Our  requirements:  a 
love  of  words,  hard  work  and  tough 
challenges.  Send  a  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Chris  Campos,  Managing 
Editor,  Alameda  Newspaper  Group, 
4770  Willow  Road,  Pleasanton,  CA 
94588.  Phone.  (510)  416-4862. 

COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  is  seeking  someone  wha com¬ 
bines  detail-conscious  editing  with  the 
ability  to  produce  appealing,  balanced 
pages.  Must  be  experienced  in  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  QuarkXPress,  and  be  profi¬ 
cient  in  spelling,  grammar  and  headline 
skills.  Looking  for  2  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  If  you  want  ta  join  a  forward- 
thinking  newspaper  only  45  minutes 
from  Chicago,  call  News  Editor  Steve 
Greenberg,  at  (219)881-3242,  or  send  | 
a  cover  letter,  resume,  work  samples, 
salary  history  and  references  to:  Steve 
Greenberg,  News  Editor,  Post-Tribune, 
1065  Broadwc^,  Gary,  IN  46402.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR  -  The  20,000 
circulation,  six-day  PM  News-Review 
has  opening  for  a  copy  editor.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  design  skills.  Must  have  Mac  and 
Quark  experience  for  full-pagination 
desk.  Graphics  ability  a  plus.  Some 
experience  necessary,  top  gualified 
grads  considered.  Located  in  oeautiful 
southern  Oregon  near  coast  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Contact  Editor  Bart  Smith,  (503) 
672-3321,  PO  Box  1248,  Roseburg, 
OR  97470. 

COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  fast-paced  night  aesk  at  60,000 
circulation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro 
area  daily.  Strong  background  in  handl¬ 
ing  local  news  copy  and  writing 
accurate,  lively  headlines  is  essentiaL 
Applicants  must  show  an  ability  to 
design  news  pages  on  deadline,  and 
be  able  to  step  into  any  news  desk  slot. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  06872, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  MIND  sought  for  sports 
department  of  mid-size  daily.  We  want 
someone  capable  of  working  three  or 
four  days  a  week  on  our  sports  copy 
desk  and  one  or  two  days  a  week  as  a 
reporter,  with  an  emphasis  on  recrea¬ 
tion  stories.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Jim  Willis,  M.E.,  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box  2553, 
Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal- 
ism.  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (31 0)  326-2661 . 


Region  2  daily,  100,000  plus,  wants  an 
editor  with  vision  and  vitality  to  put  new 
life  into  editorial  and  op-ed  pages. 
Must  hove  at  least  five  years  experience 
as  editorial  page  writer  as  well  as 
ability  to  supervise  and  teach.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box  06844, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

ILLINOIS  ISSUES 

Editor  for  ILLINOIS  ISSUES,  Illinois'  lead¬ 
ing  public  affairs  magazine.  Must  hove 
Bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  or 
related  field;  3-5  years  experience  in 
writing  and/ar  editing  at  a  newspaper, 
magazine  or  wire  service;  some  experi¬ 
ence  covering  state  government  (Illinois 
preferred);  experience  in  writing  and 
editing  on  computers  (knowledge  of 
QuarkXPress  helpful);  experience  in 
layout;  strong  communication  and 
interpersonal  skills;  and  proven  lead¬ 
ership  skills  that  will  instill  in  a  staff  the 
zeal  to  fulfill  the  magazine's  mission  to 
provide  solid  analysis  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics.  The  editor 
oversees  all  aspects  af  the  editorial 
department,  including  supervising  staff 
and  freelance  writers,  editing,  layout 
and  page  design.  The  main  office  is  at 
Sangamon  State  University,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  with  a  bureau  in  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol's  press  room.  ILLINOIS  ISSUES  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have 
strong  leadership  and  organizational 
skills,  have  a  passion  for  politics  and 
government,  and  an  equal  passion  for 
producing  high-quality  journalism  that 
offers  fresh  perspectives  on  the  main 
issues  of  the  day.  If  you  place  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  leading  a  first-rate  team,  put¬ 
ting  the  news  in  perspective  and  pub¬ 
lishing  provocative  articles  with  oite, 
this  position  is  well-suited  for  you. 

Submit  cover  letter,  resume,  at  least 
three  examples  of  your  work  (writing  or 
editing)  and  names  of  three  references 
to:  Chair,  Search  Committee,  ILLINOIS 
ISSUES,  Sangamon  State  University, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  Affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 
Minorities,  women  and  disabled 
persons  encouraged  to  apply.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  considered  until  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  Projected  starting  date: 
July  1  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

FEATURE  WRITER 

Bring  stories  alive  on  our  front  page. 
The  Racine  (Wl)  Journal  Times,  37,000 
circulation,  seeks  a  full-time  feature 
writer  who  will  consistently  take  readers 
to  places  they  have  never  been  and 
allow  them  to  see  and  feel  anew.  We 
want  a  fluid  writer  who  has  a  keen 
sense  of  story  line.  Must  be  able  to  find 
and  adeptly  handle  profiles,  situational 
stories  and  off  beat  pieces.  Send  clips 
and  resume  by  May  1 3  to: 

Janet  Tidwell 

The  Journal  Times 

2 1 2  Fourth  Street 

Racine,  Wl  53403 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Seeking  applicants  for  national  fellow¬ 
ship  in  education  reporting.  Spend  two 
months  on  a  story  you've  always 
wanted  to  write.  Expert  advice,  stipend, 
apportunity  for  travel.  Deadline  May 
16.  Contact  Education  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion,  1001  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W. 
#310,  Washington,  DC  20036,  (202) 
429-9680 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

100,000  circulation  newspaper  group 
in  Ventura  County,  Colifornia,  seeks 
graphic  artist  with  strong  visual  report¬ 
ing  skills  to  help  create  daily  graphics 
for  use  in  news,  features  and  sports  sec¬ 
tions.  Ideal  candidate  would  have  one 
or  more  years  experience  an  a  daily 
paper,  an  energetic  attitude,  a  well 
developed  graphic  style  and  Macintosh 
skills.  Writing  and  Macintash  system 
skills  are  a  plus.  Creativity  and 
accuracy  are  musts. 

Interested  individuals  please  send 
resumes  and  tear  sheets  to:  Joe  Luper, 
Photo/Graphics  Editor,  Ventura  County 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  6711,  Ventura, 
CA  93006. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  needed  with  excellent 
age  design  and  Mac  skills.  Working 
nowledge  of  Quark,  Photo  Shop, 
Aldus  and  related  software.  Forward 
resume,  samples  and  salary  history  to: 
Pat  Bernet,  AME/Graphics,  The  Times 
Leader,  15  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
PA  1 871 1  -0250.  Minority  candidates 
encouraged  to  apply.  EOE. 

GREAT  FL  WEEKLY  needs  editor.  Retire¬ 
ment  area.  Live  in  sunshine,  work  with 
great  company.  Send  resume  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  PO  Box  638,  Zephyrhills,  FL 
33539. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  editor  for  its  PrepSports  section. 
The  editor  works  with  the  sports, 
design,  photo  and  copy  desk  depart¬ 
ments  to  plan  and  produce  the  weekly 
seciton.  The  editor  also  writes  articles 
and  a  column  for  the  section.  The 
News-Sentinel,  a  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper,  is  a  54,000  circulation  PM. 
Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Jim  Strauss,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 .  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

LOCAL  NEWS  EDITOR 

34,000  circulation  daily  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  in  southwest 
Michigan  needs  a  strong  leader  to  take 
charge  of  local  news  gathering  efforts. 
Top-notch  news  judgment,  excellent  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  a  reader  orientation  a 
must.  Desk  editor  experience  preferred. 
Submit  resume  and  letter  describing 
newspapering  philosophy  to  Steve  Pep- 
ple.  Managing  Editor,  The  Herald- 
Palladium,  PO  Box  1 28,  Saint  Joseph, 
Ml  49085. 


You  can't  depend  on  your  eyes  when 
your  imagination  is  out  of  focus. 

Mark  Twain 
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MANAGING  EDITOR¬ 
WOODWORKING  MAGAZINE 

Managing  Editor  needed  for  AMER¬ 
ICAN  WOODWORKER,  the  premiere 
magazine  for  woodworking  enthusiasts. 
Candidate  must  have  4  years  magazine 
or  newspaper  experience  with  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  plus  hands-on 
knowledge  of  woodworking  tools,  techni¬ 
ques  and  materials.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Must  relocate  to  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Send  resume  to; 

Personnel  Department  (EP-ME) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  1 8098 
E.O.E. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  FOR  BUSINESS 
BOOK  SUMMARY  PUBUCATION 
Monthly  publication  summarizing  (not 
reviewing)  wide  circulation  business 
books  sems  managing  editor.  Economy 
and  felicity  of  style  prerequisite.  Select 
books  to  be  summarized.  Hire  and 
oversee  editorial  assistants.  Participate 
initiating  and  maintaining  relationships 
with  publishers.  Compensation  package 
commensurate  with  qualifications. 

Reply  Box  06893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for 
10,000  six-day  PM  daily  in  Nebraska. 
Send  two  copies  of  your  newspaper, 
resume  and  salary  histary  to:  Box 
06897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MID-SIZED  daily  seeks  journalist- 
computer  maven  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Internet.  This  person 
will  manage  on-line  services  and 
coordinate  news  coverage  with  Internet 
resources,  coordinate  and  develop 
bulletin  board  services.  Programming 
skills  a  big  plus.  Daily  news  experience 
is  essential.  SencI  resume  to  Box 
06860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MONTANA  DAILY  seeks  entry-level 
copy  editor  with  proven  performance  to 
work  competently  on  deadline,  with 
strong  basic  editing  skills  (not  just 
proofreading),  with  flair  far  creative 
neodline  writing  and  proven  perfonnance 
to  design  reader-friendly  pages. 
Work  week  is  4  10-hour  days. 
Send  resume,  references  and  three 
pages  designed  under  deadline  to 
Dennis  Morgan,  Human  Resources 
Manager,  The  Montana  Standard,  Box 
627,  Butte,  MT  59703. 


NEWS  EDITOR-  Suburban  NJ  weekly 
seeks  energetic,  organized  newsperson 
with  exceptional  writing,  editing  and 
story  development  skills.  Send  resumes 
to  John.  A.  Sullivan  III,  The  Progress, 
Box  72,  Caldwell,  NJ  07006-0072.  No 
phone  calls  please. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  aggressive  editor  ready  to 
join  a  demanding  editorial  team  in  one 
of  the  nation's  most  competitive  news 
markets?  Our  60,000  Zone  2  needs  a 
sharp  editor  with  superior  design  and 
headline-writing  skills;  an  excellent  com¬ 
mand  of  AP  style  and  3-5  years 
supervisory  experience.  Tell  us  about 
yourself;  include  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  06740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

NEW  CATHOUC  EXPLORER 

JOB  SUMMARY  -  The  General  Man¬ 
ager  is  responsible  for  the  planning, 
coordination,  and  day-to-day  operation 
and  supervision  of  the  diocesan  news¬ 
paper  and  all  newspaper  departments 
and  staff,  specifically  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  and  production.  Selects  and 
reviews  all  content  for  the  newspaper, 
assigns  work  and  makes  all  necessary 
contractual  agreements. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBIUTIES 

Plans,  coordinates  and  directs  the  day- 
to-day  operation  and  supervision  of  the 
diocesan  newspaper,  newsroom  and  all 
newspaper  staff  and  departments,  with 
specific  responsibility  for  advertising, 
business  and  production. 

Confers  frequently  with  the  diocesan 
bishop  to  discuss  and  be  informed  of 
pertinent  diocesan  news;  confers  regu¬ 
larly  with  agency  and  secretarial  heads 
to  be  informi^  of  diocesan  news;  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  bishop  and/or  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Communications,  formulates 
editorial  policy  for  the  diocesan  news¬ 
paper. 

Directs  and  supervises  the  personnel 
and  departments  of  the  newspaper.  Con¬ 
fers  with  department  heads  and  indi¬ 
vidual  staff  to  develop  and  ensure 
smooth  operation  procedures,  meeting 
of  deadlines  and  publication  require¬ 
ments. 

Submit  resume  and  three  references  to 
Mr.  James  Lynch,  Joliet  Chancery 
Office,  425  Summit,  Joliet,  IL  60435. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  posi- 
tian  is  filled.  Starting  date  7/1/94. 
Extremely  competitive  salary  and 
benefits. 


NEWS  REPORTER  -  Award-winning, 
twice  weekly  newspaper  is  seeking  full¬ 
time  reporter  for  coverage  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  Applicants  must  desire 
challenging  opportunities  to  produce 
their  best.  Please  send  resumes  to:  Sul¬ 
livan  County  Democrat,  PO  Box  308, 
Collicoon,  NY  1 2723. _ 

REPORTER  FOR  DAILY  trade  newspa¬ 
per's  Washington  bureau.  Desirable 
background  would  include:  two  years 
experience  covering  Congress  and  fed¬ 
eral  agencies;  business  beats  like 
environment  and  commodities;  proven 
performance  under  tight  deadlines  and 
high  volume  requirements.  Opportunity 
for  wide-ranging  reporting  on  Wash¬ 
ington  and  world  news.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to:  Amer¬ 
ican  Metal  Market,  601  13th  Street 
NW,  Suite  520-S,  DC  20005. 


NYC  BASED  news  photo  agency  seeks 
experienced  Editorial  Photo  Editor  to 
manage  incoming  photo  submissions, 
work  with  photographers/  sources, 
originate  story  ideas,  and  interact  with 
safes  department.  Knowledge  of 
electronic  transmissions  a  plus.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Resume 
to  Editor,  London  Terrace,  PO  Box 
20236,  New  York,  NY  1001 1 

REPORTER 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  six- 
day  PM  in  northeast  Iowa,  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  general  assignment  reporter  to 
work  on  our  northeast  Iowa  desk  cover¬ 
ing  a  five-county  region.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to  Amy  Davis, 
State  Editor,  Watedoo  Courier,  PO  Box 
540,  Waterloo,  lA.  50704. 


PR  AGENCY  and  business  writing/ 
photography  service  must  fill  a  position 
in  the  eastern  corridor.  We  write  and 
photgraph  technology  articles  for  place¬ 
ment  in  trade  magazines,  primarily  for 
Fortune  50  clients.  We  need  someone 
with  excellent  skills  and  discipline  in 
BOTH  writing  and  photography.  No  nov¬ 
ices.  Apply  only  if  you  are  genuinely 
interested  in,  plus  hove  experierKe,  writ- 
ing  about  computers  and  high- 
technology  topics.  Also,  must;  thrive 
under  pressure,  like  traveling,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  out  of  your  home,  and  be  a 
strong  team  player.  We  are  employee- 
owned,  link  earnings  to  productivity 
and  offer  a  liberal  benefits  program. 
Send  resume,  writing/photography 
samples,  salary  history/expectations. 
Box  06841 ,  Editor  &  Publish^. 


PROGRESSIVE  GANNETT-owned  daily 
(50,000  daily,  75,000  Sunday)  in  one 
of  USA's  most  liveable  cities  seeks 
experienced  copy  editor  with  proven 
skills  in  page  design,  editing  and 
headline  writing.  Competitive  pay. 
Excellent  benefits.  Opportunities  for 
advancement.  Send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Jock 
Marsh,  Executive  Editor,  Argus  leader, 
PO  Box  5034,  Sioux  Falls,  SD  57117. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 
REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  needed 
to  write  and  edit  small,  rural  weekly  in 
southern  Illinois.  Excellent  benefit 
package  and  long-term  career  pros¬ 
pects.  Contact  John  Callatman,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Register-News,  118  N. 
Ninth  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  IL  68264  (61 8) 
242-01 1 3.  Fax  (61 8)  242-8286. 


SEVEN-DAY  AM  seeking  an  aggressive 
sports  editor  to  lead  award-winning 
staff.  Qualified  candidates  must  have 
B.A.  in  journalism,  extensive  sports 
journalism  experience,  superior  layout 
and  copy  editing  skills,  and  Macintosh 
experience.  Send  news  clips  and 
resume  to;  Dennis  M.  McNomara, 
Managing  Editar,  The  Northwest 
Herald,  PO  Box  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL 
60039-0250. 


SMALL  CARIBBEAN  weekly  requires 
desktop  publisher  to  assume  all  produc¬ 
tion  duties  including  pasteup,  od  design 
and  photo  processing.  Mac  savvy, 
photo  skills  a  must,  journalism  degree 
an  asset.  Salary  $225.  Box  06880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Strong  leader  needed  to  lead  sports 
department  of  prize-winning  35,000 
daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  2.  Scholastic 
sports  are  king  in  our  market.  If  you  are 
only  interested  in  the  pros,  this  job  isn't 
for  you.  We  seek  an  all-around  editor 
who  can  motivate  our  sports  staff  to  get 
away  from  routine  gome  coverage  and 
produce  more  stories  with  heart  and 
human  feeling.  Women  and  minorities 
urged  to  apply.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  BLIND  BOX  #06894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER/GENERAL 
ASSIGNMENT  WRITER 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY  NEWS  SERVICES 
AND  PERIODICALS 

Responsibilities:  Cover  sciences  and 
engineering  as  beat  areas.  Enhance 
reputation  and  visibility  of  university 
research  and  teaching  through  various 
public  relations  approaches.  Generate 
story  ideas  and  write  news  releases  and 
news  and  feature  stories  for  alumni  and 
staff  publications.  Use  electronic  bulletin 
boards  and  traditional  methods  to 
respond  to  news  media  queries  and 
initial  interest  in  good  story  ideas. 
Establish  contact  with  key  science 
writers  and  producers.  Assist  with  daily 
responsibilities  of  a  busy  news  office. 

Minimum  qualifications:  Bachelor's 
degree  and  two  years  recent  experi- 
efKe  daily  deadline  writing  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  or  university  news 
offices.  Ability  to  communicate  com¬ 
plicated  concepts  to  a  general 
audience.  Evidence  -  clips  preferred  - 
of  ability  to  identify  science  stories  of 
interest  to  notional  news  media. 

Salary:  $30,000  minimum,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
benefits  package. 

Deadline  (or  application:  May  20.  Start¬ 
ing  dote  negotiable. 

Send  application  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history,  three  references  and  three 
science  clips  to:  Bryan  McNulty, 
Director,  Ohio  University  News  Services 
and  Periodicals,  Scott  Quad  164, 
Athens,  Ohio  45701-2979. 

Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

THE  NORTHWEST  FLORIDA  Daily 
News  is  looking  for  a  reporter.  We 
need  an  independent,  self-starter  for  a 
position  in  one  of  our  bureaus.  The 
Daily  News  is  a  37,000  circulation 
daily  on  Florida's  beautiful  Gulf  Coast. 
Respond  with  resume  and  clips  to  Tom 
Conner,  Editor,  Northwest  Florida  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549;  (904)  863-1111. 


A  life  of  reaction  is  a  life  of  slavery, 
intellectually  and  spriritually.  One  must 
fight  for  a  life  of  a^on,  not  reaction. 

RHa  Mae  Brown 


f^MVdia  Grapevine  ' 

M  NewspoperJobB  Large  &  Smd  Papers  Inexperrsive 
Bto  stcxf  a  subscription  or  post  a  job  call  1  -602-745- 1 997S 

S  $6,951  issue  $19.95(4)  $39.95(12)ctMndct<«kiD:  S 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR 

Versatile,  creative,  enthusiastic  team 
player  needed.  We  serve  a  community 
intensely  interested  in  high  school  and 
recreational  sports.  Position  requires  at 
least  two  years  of  daily  reporting  and 
copy  editing  experience  in  sports,  skill 
in  reporting  on  high  school  and  com¬ 
munity  college  sports,  and  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  sports  slot  duties,  including  page 
design,  editing  and  headline  writing. 
Send  resume,  references,  tearsheets 
and  a  cover  letter  outlining  your  sports 
section  philosophy  to:  Susan  Miller, 
editor  &  president.  The  Monterey 
County  Herald,  PO  Box  271 ,  Monterey, 
CA,  93942. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

Wanted:  Cliche  killer  interested  in  cover¬ 
ing  prep  sports  with  a  fresh  spin  to  the 
copy.  &nd  resume,  clips  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Jim  Haas,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Box 
430,  Pekin,  IL  61554. 


SENIOR 

STAFF 

WRITER 

Unocal  Corporation  has  an 
outstanding  opportunity  for 
a  Senior  Staff  Writer  to  re¬ 
search,  write,  edit  and  pub¬ 
lish  speeches,  presentations, 
articles,  opinion  pieces  and 
editorial  material  for  the  CEO 
and  other  senior  executives. 

You  will  join  a  dynamic,  tal¬ 
ented  communications  team. 
Requires  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  Journalism,  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Business  or  related 
field  and  5-h  years  experience 
in  public  relations,  journalism 
or  corporate  communications 
includingspeech  writing.  Pre¬ 
fer  a  graduate  degree. 

You  can  expect  competitive 
compensation  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  benefits  package.  For 
confidential  consideration, 
please  forward  resume  and 
salary  history,  by  5/2/94, 
to:  Unocal  Corporation, 
Personnel  Services  Dept. 
94035G,  P.O.  Box  7600, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90051. 
EOE  M/F/D/V.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

UNOCAL® 

.  .refining  tomorrow’s  technology 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  COURIER-POST  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  self-starting  reporter  in  its 
Features  department.  Position  will 
include  varied  assignments,  with  an 
emphasis  on  covering  the  area's  senior 
citizens  community  for  weekly  Prime 
Time  page.  Qualified  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  find  and  develop  contacts 
in  said  community  to  develop  issue- 
oriented  stories  and  profiles  for  that 
audience.  Requirements  include  college 
degree  and  at  least  7  to  8  years  pro¬ 
fessional  reporting  experience  at  a 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Interested 
applicants  should  apply  to  Christina 
Mitchell,  Features  Editor,  Courier-Post, 
PO  Box  5300,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034. 
No  phone  colls  pleose. _ 

THE  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL  is 
moving  into  pagination  and  needs  cc»y 
editors  experienced  in  pagination  for 
sports,  features,  editorial,  business  and 
news.  Send  resumes  to  Human 
Resources,  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal, 
PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  891 25.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


THINK  QUICK 

Aggressive  mid-sized  daily  seeks 
action-oriented  assistant  news  editor 
with  good  judgment,  proven  leadership 
and  an  eye  for  details.  This  hands-on 
position  requires  strong  design  talent, 
excellent  communication  skills  and  the 
ability  to  think  and  react  quickly.  Macin¬ 
tosh  and/or  pagination  experience  is 
preferred  but  not  required.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  applicants  who 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  learn  and 
try  new  ideas.  We  are  a  competitive 
(85,000  Sunday/ 40,000  daily)  paper 
that  is  deeply  involved  in  our  capital 
city,  which  is  known  for  its  university, 
public  schools  and  overall  quality  of 
life.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Lincoln  Journal-Star 
PO  Box  81609 
Uncoln,  NE  68501 


VERSATILE  EDITOR 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  located  just  outside  Chicago 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  editor  to 
head  the  local  news  operation  in  a  key 
area.  Must  be  equally  adept  at  news 
and  features  and  able  to  manage  in  a 
changing,  competitive  market.  We're 
looking  for  a  risk  taker.  Respond  with 
resume  and  samples  to  Kay  Manning, 
Managing  Editor,  Post  Tribune,  1065 
Broadway,  Gary,  IN  46402. 

WORK  in  the  fabulous  Florida  Keys. 
The  Keynoter,  a  twice-weekly  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
General  Assignment  Reporter  that  also 
has  knowledge  in  saltwater  fishing. 
Must  cover  all  types  of  news  as  well  as 
produce  six  fishing  publications  a  year. 
Must  have  camera  equipment  and 
good  transportation.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Tom  Tuell,  Editor,  The  Key¬ 
noter,  PO  Box  500158,  Marathon,  FL 
33050. 


A  man  can  lose  sight  of  everything  else 
when  he's  bent  on  revenge,  and  it  ain't 
worth  it. 

Louis  L' Amour 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ZONE  6  metro  newspaper  has  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  for  a 
SIORTS  EDITOR.  Responsible  for  handl¬ 
ing  reporting  staff,  daily  and  long 
range  planning  of  the  section,  schedul¬ 
ing,  helping  daily  production,  and 
speciol  section  production.  Also  has  a 
role  in  the  hiring  and  evaluation  of 
personnel.  Requires  2  -  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  at  least  mid-sized  metro  daily, 
strong  sports  knowledge,  excellent  edit¬ 
ing,  organizational,  and  people  skills. 
Excellent  benefits.  Box  06851 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MARKETING 


MARKETING  COMMUNICATION 
MANAGER 

The  News  Tribune,  a  1  30,000  daily 
and  145,000  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Tacoma,  WA,  seeks  a  Marketing 
Communication  Manager  to  develop 
and  implement  comprehensive  market¬ 
ing  communication/promotional  plans 
which  include  advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  insert  media  relations  and  com¬ 
munity  involvement  components.  This 
position  reports  to  the  Marketing 
Director. 

Ideal  candidates  will  hove  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  communications,  marketing, 
public  relations,  business  administration 
or  related  field  and  have  a  minimum  of 
five  years  of  relevant  work  experience, 
including  at  least  three  years  nxmoging 
a  promation  or  marketing  communica¬ 
tion  function. 

The  News  Tribune  is  part  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspaper  group  and 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Tacoma  is  situated  on  beauti¬ 
ful  Puget  Sound. 

Send  resume,  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to:  Sara  Lyon, 
Marketing  Director,  The  News  Tribune, 
PO  Box  11 000,  Tacoma,  WA  9841 1 . 
All  applications  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  and  encourage  female  and 
minority  applicants. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREPERSON 
(Night  Operations) 

The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  (FL)  is 
seeking  a  "hands  on"  night  shift 
foreperson  to  manage  and  direct  press 
operations.  The  selected  individual  will 
be  responsible  for  operating  two  12- 
unit  metroliner  presses  with  a  press 
crew  of  approximately  1 5  -  18. 

We  are  a  New  York  Times  Company 
Regional  newspaper  with  a  strong 
product  in  a  Florida  growth  market. 
We  offer  a  very  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  package. 

A  minimum  of  5  years  supervisory 
experience  in  a  daily  press  operation  is 
a  must. 

If  you  are  a  highly  skilled,  professional 
manager,  we  would  be  most  interested 
in  talking  with  you. 

Submit  resume,  including  salary  history 
to: 

Operations  Director 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
PO  Drawer  1 71 9 
Sarasota,  FL  34230 

E.O.E. 


_ PRESSR(X)M _ 

Experienced  Press  Operators.  Non- 
Heat  Web  Presses.  Multiple  Color. 
Growing  Company.  Central  Illinois.  Box 
06862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

Commercial  printing/newspaper  com¬ 
pany  seeks  experienced  offset  press¬ 
man  on  a  Goss  Community  press. 
Book  work  experience  a  plus.  This  full 
time  position  offers  competitive  wages, 
excellent  benefits  and  a  great  place  to 
live.  Located  in  northeast  Indiana, 
Steuben  County  is  home  to  101  lakes.  If 
you  are  quality  consciaus  and  looking 
for  an  opportunity  to  advance,  pleose 
send  your  resume  today.  Steuben  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Attention  Personnel,  PO 
Box  180,  Angola,  IN,  46703.  EOE 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

PRE-PRESS  FOREMAN 

ZONE  2,  35,000  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  seeks  working  pre-press 
foreman.  Individual  will  supervise  and 
direct  night  shift  composing  employees 
to  achieve  established  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  standards.  Experience  in  all 
phases  of  pre-press  operations  includ¬ 
ing  camera.  Must  possess  strong  man¬ 
agement  abilities  and  good  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  Please  send  resume  to 
BLIND  BOX  #06896,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUaiON  DIREQOR 

A  large  100,000  daily/ 130,000  Sun¬ 
day  in  Zone  1  is  seeking  an  executive 
with  a  brood  range  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  all  production  depart¬ 
ments,  which  include  composing,  press¬ 
room,  mailroom/inserting,  commercial 
rinting,  vehicle  maintenance,  and 
uilding.  Must  have  demonstrated 
abilities  in  administrative  procedure, 
budget  preparation,  and  cost  control. 
Candidate  should  possess  strong  com¬ 
munication,  motivational,  and  technical 
skills.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  06854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIREQOR 
We  require  a  proven  leader,  trainer, 
motivator,  and  problem  solver  with  a 
minimum  of  3-5  years  experience  in  com¬ 
position,  pre-press,  press,  and  packag¬ 
ing  center  operations  as  well  as  budget¬ 
ing  and  union  negotiations.  Experience 
in  commercial  printing  and  flexo  pro¬ 
cess  also  desirable.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Monterey  County  Herald,  Business 
Manager,  PO  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942.  EOE. 

SALES 

SALES  PERSON  to  sell  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  to  national  dailies,  weeklies, 
monthlies.  Excellent  commission. 
Resume  to:  L.A.  Features,  650  Win- 
netka  Mews  #1  10,  Winnetka,  IL 
60093. _ 

WEB  NON-HEAT.  Immediate  opening. 
We  ship  and  mail  nation-wide.  Your 
present  location  okay.  We  print  inserts, 
signatures,  digests,  coupon  books, 
catalogs.  Trimmed  and  glued-on  press 
or  saddle  stitched.  16  units-3  folders. 
Open  24  hours.  Excellent  earnings. 
Huge  press  capacities.  Contact  K.  A. 
Lesnar.  1(800)843-6805.  M-F,  8-5 
CST. 
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ACADEMIC 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  strong 
teaching  track  record  wants  term  or 
tenure-trock  appointment  for  foil  1994. 
Strong  writing,  computer  assisted  jour 
nalism  skills.  Well  and  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  major  publications.  Foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Asia,  Eur^e,  Africa, 
Latin  America.  M.A.J.  Contact  Bill 
Wright,  1 6909  N  Bay  Rd,  North  Miami 
BeoA,  FL  33160.  Tel:  (305)  940-5974 
Internet;  wrightw@kervax.fiu.edu. 

BOTTOM  LINE.  That's  today's  newspa¬ 
per  business.  1  hove  those  profit  creden¬ 
tials.  Quadrupled  ads  at  Publishers' 
Auxiliary.  But,  1  also  care  about  your 
news,  staff,  community.  Considering  re¬ 
tirement?  Be  sure  your  paper's  in  good 
hands.  16  years  experience.  Also  could 
buy  paper.  Bo  Smith  (715)258-1555. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  weel<-S7.85  per  line 

2  week»-$6.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-SS.20  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3  40  per  line,  prer  Issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  Issue 

4  weeks-  $2.66  per  line,  per  Issue 


Add  S8.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  S4.50  per  insertkxi  for  box  senrice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy  Count  as  on  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion  1  time,  S95:  2  to  5  times,  S90 
6  to  13  times,  $86;  14  to  26  times  S80:  27  to  52  times  $76. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  respoitses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  ore  received. 


Company _ 

Address - 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip _ 

Phone  _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature _ 

(PLEASE  AHACH  AD  COPY  TO  THIS  FORM) 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1269. 


MAYBE  YOU'VE  SEEN  my  work  in  The 
New  York  Times,  Newsweek  or  USA 
Today.  I'm  on  award  winning,  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  editorial  cartoonist  who 
is  ready  to  move  to  a  larger  paper. 
Samples  available  upon  request.  Box 
068^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  professional.  District/ 
Supervisor.  20  years  experience  home 
delivery/single  copy  sales.  Excellent 
customer  service  record.  Self-motivated 
seeking  managerial  position.  Prefer 
East  coast.  Call  Paul  |S  1 6)  S43-1 237. 


PROFESSIONAL  circulator  New  York 
City  and  Suburbs.  Available  for  market¬ 
ing  services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis. 

(516)  588-2735. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  EXPERTS 
Pagination  demands  constant  and  con¬ 
sistent  training  throughout  the  cycle,  os 
well  as  commitment  by  all  to  achieve 
results. 

If  this  deKribes  your  intention,  please 
respond.  I  am  a  training  professional 
with  extensive  knowledge  of  SUN  pro¬ 
ducts,  software  (Solaris  vl.O  through 
v3.3),  networking  environments,  Macin¬ 
tosh,  DOS,  software/hardware 
interfaces.  My  background  is  site  man¬ 
agement,  and  computer  system  analyst 
in  the  fast  paced  daily  newspaper 
systems  support  oreo.  Long  history  of 
Program  design/platform  skills.  Reply 
to:  Box  06877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  newspaper 
reporting/editing;  seeking  position  with 
reputable  daily  paper  or  magazine. 
Well-versed  in  hard  nows,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  page  makeup.  Computer  literate 
Editorial/opinion  column  writer  (from 
conservative/libertarian  viewpoint).  In 
Chicago  area;  can  relocate.  All  zones 
okay.  Call  Terry,  (708)  297-1876. 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter/editor, 

16  years  experience,  seeks  editorship 
of  weekly.  Respond  to  Box  06859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  of 
small  daily  seeks  to  move  up  to  larger 
paper  as  beat  writer  and/or  columnist. 
Ten  years  experience.  Call  George, 
(504)  447-8304. 


AWARD-WINNING  reporter  on  large 
daily  seeks  new  challenge  on  large  or 
medium-sized  doily.  Columbia  J-school 
grad.  5  years  experience,  hove  o  lot  to 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
DECLARES  FREE  AGENCY 
Seasoned  pro,  hits  solidly  to  center  and 
left,  fields  all  positions,  makes  few 
errors.  Also  manages.  (61 7)444-4658. 


Today'3  egg  is  belter  than  tomorrow's 
hen. 

Turkish  preverb 


EDITORS'  Interested  in  a  talented, 
energetic,  quick-thinking  news  reporter? 
Californian  seeks  job  on  a  daily.  Will 
relocate.  Leave  message  (909)  683- 
4536. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  who  understands 
deadlines.  Fast,  accurate  infographics, 
poge  design  Freehand,  Quark,  Photo¬ 
shop.  Prefws  Zones  2,  3,  4.  Coll  (407) 
868-0302. 


INSIGHTFUL  COLUMNIST/curmudgeon 
will  juice  up  your  sports/business/ 
lifestyles  coverages.  19  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Coll  Howard.  (708)  310-8168. 


REPORTER,  61,  wants  to  cover  his  age 
group,  your  fastest  growing  and  least 
covered  readership.  Box  06892,  Editor 
&  Pulslisher. 


YES,  I  HAVE  the  state  and  national  writ¬ 
ing  and  design  owards  (10).  Yes,  I 
hove  the  experience  (26  years).  Yes,  I 
have  a  great  track  record  os  an  ME 
(turning  mediocre  papers  into  state 
award  winners  and  setting  circulation 
records).  Yes,  I  have  turned  my  current 
paper  into  a  big  winner  (I'm  not 
unhappy  here,  but  I  now  seek  a  new 
challenge).  If  you  need  o  top  news  exec 
to  put  some  zing  and  quolity  into  your 
paper,  let's  talk.  I'  m  48,  in  wonderful 
health,  and  making  about  $56K.  Box 
06886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


BUSINESS  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
news  features  and  quality  photos,  can 
do  PR  work.  Zone  2  basM,  will  travel. 
Robert  H.  office/FAX  (71 8)461  -5622. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Specialty  in  covering  the  shooting 
sports.  Box  541565  Flushing,  NY 
11354-7565. 

PRODLKTION/TECH 

PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION 
Looking  for  an  opportunity  where  my 
skills  and  knowleoge  will  be  utilized  for 
results.  I  possess  Mills  and  knowledge 
in  all  aspects  of  management,  project 
methodology  and  new  technology.  Peo¬ 
ple  oriented,  quality  minded.  Respond 
to  Box  06716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PREPRESS  SPECIAUST 

RIT  printing  grad  seeks  prepress  man¬ 
agement  position  with  metro  daily.  I  am 
an  expert  with  AP/Leaf  photo 
technology  products.  I  possess  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Mac,  especially  with 
QuarkXPress  and  Photoshop.  I  also 
know  Harris  pagination  systems  and 
other  front-end  systems.  Plus,  I  am  well- 
versed  with  various  imagesetters  and 
RIPs  My  background  is  a  Ixiianced  mix 
of  print  production  and  editorial,  includ¬ 
ing  several  yeors  of  experience  in  each. 

Mark:  (609)  860-7105. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
trovel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 


For  accurate  placement,  you  can  Fax  your  Positions 
Wanted  ad  along  with  vour  Visa/MasterCard 
number  and  expiration  elate  to  (212)  929-1259. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  David  Dary 

A  MESSAGE  TO  PUBLISHERS  — 
YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS  have 
more  competition  than  ever.  They 
must  compete  with  videos,  computer 
games,  compact  discs,  radio,  maga¬ 
zines,  regional  newspapers,  shoppers, 
books  and  especially  television  for  the 
public’s  time  and  attention. 

It  is  no  secret  that  television  viewers 
in  rural  neighborhoods  and  in  cities 
and  towns  outside  metropolitan  areas 
often  know  more  about  world  and  na¬ 
tional  affairs  than  what  is  happening 
in  their  own  backyards. 

When  community  newspapers  fail  to 
provide  thorough  coverage  of  local 
news  and  information,  residents  of 
their  communities  lose  interest  and  lo¬ 
cal  identity. 

Their  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
community  fades.  Residents  pay  less 
and  less  attention  to  local  events  and 
activities,  and  they  refuse  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  happens  in  their 
communities.  Moral  and  social  decay 
begin. 

To  meet  the  growing  competition, 
many  publishers  of  community  news¬ 
papers  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
on  machinery,  computer  equipment 
and  gadgets  to  efficiently  put  out  a 
more  attractive  and  appealing  newspa¬ 
per.  They  know  the  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency  will  prevent  headaches  and  save 
money. 

But  too  many  of  these  publishers 
have  failed  to  invest  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  needed  to  meet  the 
competition  —  educated,  skilled  and 
trained  people  to  strengthen  their  pa¬ 
pers’  coverage  of  local  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  something  the  competition  fails 
to  provide. 

Publishers  often  have  turned  to  the 
cheap  local  labor  market  and  hired  and 
trained  people  to  operate  the  expen¬ 
sive  new  equipment  and  to  deal  with 
news  sources,  the  public,  advertisers 


Dary  is  a  professor  of  journalism  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma 


and  readers. 

In  most  instances,  community  news¬ 
paper  employees  are  doing  a  good  job, 
but  many  do  not  have  the  education, 
training,  skills  and  talent  needed  to 
meet  the  competition. 

There  is  not  a  weekly  or  daily  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  in  the  nation  that 
could  not  benefit  from  adding  one  or 
two  educated  and  skilled  reporters  to 
improve  their  news  coverage  and  at¬ 
tract  more  readers  and  in  turn  more 
advertisers. 

1  often  have  been  asked  by  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  why  our  journalism 
graduates  do  not  accept  jobs  at  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  While  some  do. 


most  find  better-paying  jobs  at  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  or  in  other  fields, 
where  entry-level  salaries  are  much 
higher. 

Getting  a  university  education  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  Graduates  must  pay  their  edu¬ 
cational  loans  and  other  financial 
commitments. 

They  cannot  survive  on  $13,000  a 
year  —  that’s  $250  a  week,  which 
equals  $6.25  an  hour.  That  is  less  than 
what  most  fast-food  establishments  pay 
their  assistant  managers.  It  is  even  less 
than  what  a  pizza-delivery  person  earns 
with  tips. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  some  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  enter  fields  where  start¬ 
ing  salaries  are  much  greater.  A  recent 
journalism  graduate  turned  to  a  man¬ 
agement  training  program  with  a 
clothing  store  and  a  starting  salary  of 
$20,000  a  year  —  that’s  $385  a  week, 
or  $9.62  an  hour. 


Publishers  get  what  they  pay  for. 

They  will  be  rewarded  if  they  pay 
more  and  get  smarter,  more  able  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  who  can  reflect  the 
total  image  of  a  community  through 
coverage  of  local  news,  information 
and  features  and  provide  wise  counsel 
through  editorials  and  expressions  of 
opinion. 

If  there  is  a  secret  to  publishing  a 
successful  newspaper  outside  a  metro¬ 
politan  area,  it  is  simple:  The  paper 
must  immerse  itself  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

This  is  nothing  new.  It  was  the  key 
to  success  for  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  smaller  communities  through¬ 


out  the  nation  more  than  a  century 
ago. 

It  now  is  being  rediscovered. 

By  investing  more  time,  money  and 
talent  in  their  newspapers,  publishers 
can  meet  the  competition  and  breathe 
new  life  into  their  communities. 

The  future  will  be  much  brighter, 
and  both  the  communities  and  news¬ 
papers  will  survive  and  prosper. 

Penn  State  alumni 
fellows  named 

JANE  SHOEMAKER,  FORMER  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
and  James  Wiggins,  first  vice  president 
and  director  of  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Inc.,  have 
been  chosen  as  alumni  fellows  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  School  of 
Communications. 


They  cannot  survive  on  $13,000  a  year  —  that’s 
$250  a  week,  which  equals  $6.25  an  hour.  That  is 
less  than  what  most  fast-food  establishments  pay 
their  assistant  managers.  It  is  even  less  than  what  a 
pizza-delivery  person  earns  with  tips. 
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TREND 


RoHpack  -  the  bundling  revolution: 
Gets  things  rolling. 


Think  ahead:  Switch  from  bundles  to  rolls.  Rollpock  produces  complete 
dispatch  units  ready  for  distribution,  all  in  a  single  operation.  Wind 
rather  than  stack:  Everything  rolls  out  perfectly  with  Rollpock,  from 
single  copies  to  standard  bundles.  Environmentally  compatible  and 
carrier-friendly  with  a  minimum  of  packaging.  Reduce  distribution  costs: 
Rollpack  means  high  operating  reliability,  fewer  components,  less 
space,  lower  capital  investment.  So  act  now. 

-F'E'RArG' 


FERAG,  INC.,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892;  FAX  215-788-7597 


n  >UMtn»  AMMMttA- 


industry  recognition.  Our  circulation 
growth  last  year  was  the  best  in  the  Bay 
Area,  5.3%  overall,  putting  us  over 
the  200,000  mark  last  Spring. 
One  of  our  dailies,  the  Val¬ 
ley  Times,  led  the  entire 
state  with  a  whopping 
11.28%  gain  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  one 
year. 


At  Lesher,  we  understand 
that  a  newspaper's  primary 
responsibility  is  to  serve  its 
readers,  advertisers  and 
community.  That  starts 
with  listening.  We  con¬ 
stantly  use  reader  polls, 
focus  groups,  mar¬ 
ket  research,  adver¬ 
tiser  "customer  ser¬ 
vice"  surveys  and 
subscriber  "de-  .r 
livery  satisfac- 
tion"  informa-  ^ 

tion  to  improve  i-.-.-  BK 
and  expand  our 
publications.  j 


Mattinc/.  Rccoul 


ifer&gOtty  gjjjr 
Plcasiam  Hilt  Record 


^Valnut  Creek  Joum^ 


SiHjRrs 


TimeOut 


M<AF.V.\lAnBLS 


We've  won  more 
than  100  state 
and  national 
journalism  awards  in 
the  last  year,  five  Gen- 
’  ^ral  Excellence  awards 
in  the  last  five  years  and 
recognition  as  the  best  suburban 
daily  in  the  U.S. 


BOARDROOM 
f  ^BALLOTS  X 


.SfiuthLmd  udershDck:  5J 


Listening  to  customers  and  giving  them 
what  they  want  works.  We're  proving  it 
every  day. 


nology,  expanded  our  weather,  business  Advertisers  Get  Special  Treatment  Too. 
and  sports  coverage,  added  a  dramatic  Through  quarterly  customer 
new  reader-friendly  TV  grid,  increased  satisfaction  surveys,  focus 
our  entertainment  coverage  and  added  groups  and  advisory  pan- 
the  hottest  comic  strips  in  the  country,  els,  Lesher  also  continuously 

listens  and  responds  to  its 
We  Listen  Three  Ways.  advertisers.  As  a  result  of 

But  listening  to  readers  is  only  part  of  the  ^^eir  input,  we  have  added 
equation.  We  realize  that  a  good  ^  "hotline"  for  tearsheets 
newspaper  also  listens  to  advertisers  and  billing  questions,  and 
subscribers.  That's  right,  we  look  at  read-  revamped  everything  from  m|||M 
ers  and  subscribers  differently  because  our  advertising  invoices  to 
we  know  that  how  they  receive  their  deadlines.  Our  billing  de- 
paper-their  delivery  service-is  a  differ-  partment  monitors  each 
ent  matter  than  whether  or  not  they  like  rnonth's  calls  from  advertis- 
its  content.  ers  regarding  billing  errors 

with  a  goal  of  achieving 


So  we've  logged  more  than  20,000  spe¬ 
cific  delivery  placement  requests  into 
our  computer  system.  They  range  from 
"on  the  porch"  to  "between  the  pickets  in 
the  fence  so  the  dog  doesn't  get  it."  We 
provide  that  kind  of  customized  delivery 
service  365  days  a  year. 


"zero  defects"  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  statements. 

The  Results:  Unprecedented  Growth  and 
Recognition. 

As  you  might  expect,  all  this  listening  has  led 
to  some  pretty  spectacular  results  and 


Lesh6r 

Communications 

2640  Shadelands  Drive,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598 
(510)  935-25251  r-  - 
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